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Tue body is an inert mass, endowed with organs peculiarly 










adapted to every useful occupation, and when excited into vital at 
action, these organs transmit to the nerves correspondent animation. ei 
Through the media of these nerves communicating with external ~ Me. 


obje cts, and a simultaneous operation upon the brain, ideas are 
deriv od from the senses, and from thence transmitted to, and lodged ‘ 
in, the brain. $ 

The first ideas we receive, are derived mostly from the sense of 
touch. I wish it here to be distinctly understood, that all the ideas 
derived from the senses are located ‘together i in a particular part of 
the brain, and are denominated sensual or animal propensities, and 
are precisely of the same class of ideas which the inferior animals 
derive from the same source. And until the soul assumes its resi- 
dence in the brain, and exerts its influence over that organ, the infant 
possesses no distinctive faculties of mind, superior to the brutes. 
These sensual ideas are clustered together in a part of the brain 
entirely distinct from that portion which is occupied by ideas arising 
trom other sources. 

The sensual ideas are the source of those appetites, desires, and 
affections, which contain all the germs of vice with which human 
nature is afflicted. [*rom these roots emanate hatred, malice, rage, 
revenge, and all the kindred pi assions, which give origin to cruelty, 
ferocity, murder, and systematic warfare. But without these natural 
impulses, reago@n would be incompetent to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the individual, and the continuance of the species. 

The perversion of these appetites, so necessary for our preserva- 
tion and happiness, gives rise to intemperance, and the various modi- 
fications of sensual indulgences. By thus prostituting his nobler and 
higher endowments to such sensual gratifications, man degrades the 
dignity of his nature, and sinks beneath the brutes. But when the 
soul commences its operation upon the brain, and extends and con- 
tinually exerts its influence, all its congeries of organs partake of 
this new vitality, and the mind also assumes a new and more elevated 
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existence, with all its faculties and propensities strongly impressed 
with the intellectual, moral, and religious influence which this new 
inhabitant exerts over the evil tendencies of its natural propensities. 
Man now becomes perfect and entire, with body, soul, and mind, 
and so continues to exist, as long as the soul continues its destined 
influence over the brain. But when this influence is suspended or 
destroyed, by disease or violence, the faculties of the mind become 
deranged, suspeuded, or cease to exist. This subject acquires 
additional illustration from recent discoveries in the science of 
phrenology. All who have acquired a competent knowledge of this 
sciencegginiformly concur in the opinion that all the intellectual, 
moral, and religious faculties which arise from the soul, are located 
in the anterior and superior portion of the brain. And that all the 
sensual and animal propensities, which arise from the senses, are 
located in the postericr and inferior portion of the same organ. 
According to the principles sustained in this system, the soul alone 
brings to ‘the brain all the intellectual, moral, and religious faculties 
which i itis known to possess. I trust therefore it will not be deemed 
arrogance in me to deduce, from these premises, the precise point 
of location where the sou! assumes its actual and permanent resi- 
dence. ‘These deductions fully justify the opinion that the soul 
occupies only the superior and anterior portion of the brain, where 
these faculties are found to exist. 

The relative position which the faculties of the soul and the animal 
propensities thus hold toward each other, is admirably arranged to 
carry on that systematic warfare, which is said by the apostle to be 
incessantly waged by the latter against the former; and is also 
strongly emblematical of their respective characters. 

The animal propensities, low, grovelling, and deceptive, in perfect 
consonance with their prominent traits of character, occupy that 
inferior and posterior portion of the brain, by which they may be 
most effectually shielded, and under which they may conceal and 
prosecute most successfully their insidious assaults upon the soul. 
While the latter, from its elevated and dignified position, looks down 
upon its assailants with pity, shielded only from their assaults by the 
panoply of conscious rectitude. 

From the preceding remarks, it will now be perceived that I sus- 
tain the position, that the intellectual, moral, and religious faculties 
exist primarily and exclusiv ely in the soul; and that all the sensual 
or animal propensities arise entirely and exclusively from the body ; 
hence the former are termed in Scripture ‘ spiritual,’ and the latter 

‘carnal.’ In proportion, then, as volition brings the g@ul into close 
affinity with the brain, will the intellectual and moral faculties more 
or less predominate. 

The soul does not, like the mind, acquire knowledge by experience 
and education, but comes to its habitation in the body replete with 
perfect intuitive knowledge, which it gradually communicates to the 
mind, as circumstances facilitating such communications may be 
more or less propitious. It may, hence be easilyinferred, that the 
soul constitutes that new source of ideas to which I have already 
alluded, and which wiil subsequently be explained. 

By what process the soul acquires its ideas, and this perfect intui- 
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tive knowledge, is a question which man in his corporeal existence 
can never auswer nor comprehend. It can be understood only when 
we, disembodied, arrive in that spiritual kingdom, where soul 
meets soul, under the immediate dominion of the ‘ Kine, eternal, 
immortal, invisible.’ Then shall we know as we are known, and be 
able to solve the questions which here receive no satisfactory reply. 

However difficult it may be clearly to comprehend the preceding 
proposition, it may be more perfectly elucidated, if we are permitted 
to consider the soul to be an infinitesimal part of Deity ; and I am 
not conscious of any very solid objections to the assumption of this 
ground. At the same time, | am aware that even the suggestion will 
be met with objections of the most solemn character, and perhaps 
with the asseverations of profanity. Such arguments I conceive to be 
more sophistical than solid, and better calculated to prolong an 
unprofitable controversy, than to produce conviction, or any decisive 
result. I shall therefore make no farther allusion to such objections, 
but merely add a few remarks in vindication of this course. 

The universe is filled with the Spiritof God. No portion of it can 
for a moment be supposed to be destitute of his actual presence. 
When, therefore, God breathed into man, and he became a living 
soul, will it be said that this was a new creation, or a portion of that 
spirit which pervades the universe! We must also consider that 
spirit is only another word for breath; and that the sentence might 
very properly be rendered thus: ‘ God breathed into man his spirit; 
and he became a living soul.’ This also designates the precise time 
when the soul is received into the body; for as with the breath of 
the Creator, his spirit was imparted to the first man, so we may con- 
clusively infer that the soul is imparted to the infant with its first 
inspiration. 

Another figurative allusion to the creation of man, ‘ the rock from 
which he had been hewed,’ fortifies the opinion that the soul is an 
emanation from his Creator. Sustained by these and other arguments 
that might be adduced, I shall assume the position that the soul is an 
infinitesimal part of Deity, without any reference to consequences 
that might be urged in its refutation: although I deem it perfectly 
immaterial to the issue of this theory, whether the soul be a new 
creation, or a part of Deity; as the power which creates, can, with 
equal facility, render it perfect in either case. 

The ways of God are beyond our comprehension, and to His 
wisdom do we submit the results, without attempting to reconcile 
them with the very jimited views which we are permitted to take of 
his plans and operations. We can only say with David: ‘ We are 
fearfully and wonderfully made !’ 

I assume only what appears to be the clear and obvious construc- 
tion of the Bible, as the basis of the theory which I have endeavored 
to sustain. Beyond this I cannot presume to go. I cannot enter the 
confines of fancy, and adopt the interminable productions and absurd 
hypotheses of creative imaginations. Fortunate would it have been 
for the cause of science, had the wisdom of preceding ages erected 
its structures upon the same infallible and enduring basis. 

I therefore conclude that we are amply sustained, by the evidence 
already adduced, in ascribing to the soul perfect intuitive knowledge, 
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derived immediately from the Deity, together with all its intellectual 
ideas, inherent seeds of virtue, morality, and religion. Why, then, 
it may be inquired, does not the mind of the infant become per- 
fect in knowledge thé moment the soul takes its residence in the 
brain? I trust the following remarks will be a satisfactory reply to 
this inquiry. 

The Creator has so constituted man, that he must be progressive 
in all his mental and corporeal developments, and in all their ap- 
proaches to maturity. The brain of the infant is so extremely deli- 

cate in its structure, as to be incompetent to sustain the sudden and 
full operation of the perfect and mature soul. But few of its organs 
are at first sufficiently developed, to receive impressions. ‘The facul- 
ties of the mind, therefore, which are first manifested, are of the 
most simple character; and as the organs acquire additional energy 
and strength, the other more mature and comple x faculties become 
successively developed, so as ultimately to receive the full operation 
and impressions of the soul. 

In perfect accordance with this explanation, the history of Christ 
does not furnish us with any satisfactory evidence that he manifested, 
while an infant, any powers of inte ect far exceeding the puerilities 
of a child. This explanation may be more clearly elucidated by a 
reference to the first man. ‘The body of Adam, in all its parts and 
organs, was perfect and mature, when his soul was received from his 
Creator. C onsequently his knowledge was not progressively ac- 
quired. But being perfect and mature in body, the soul came at 
once in perfect contact with all those organs of the brain which it 
was destined to occupy, and to which it instantly communicated intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, in their highest state of perfection. Man 
was, then, made perfect in body, perfect in soul, perfect in mind, and 
perfect in holiness ; literally resembling the image of his Creator, in 
all his moral and constituent parts. 

If any are disposed to controvert this position, and to affirm that 
the soul is destitute of intelligence, of intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, until it has effected an intimate union with those organs of the 
brain where those faculties are developed, a simple reference to 
the most conclusive testimony every where exhibited in the bible, 
the only authority in existence on this point, of the intelligence mani- 
fested by angelic and other disembodied spirits, in their communica- 
tions to man, and with each other, is amply sufficient to place this 
question forever at rest. 

So frequently repeated is this evidence, and so well known to 
every believer in divine revelation, that a reference to particular 
instances would be a useless occupation of time. I may here 
observe, that all information and facts relating to the world of spirits, 
derived from any source counter to divine revelation, must rest upon 
a false basis. Where is the man that has lived in that spiritual world, 
and returned to instruct corporeal beings in the nature, character, and 
faculties of the souls which dwell there ? But there is One, who not 
only dwells there, but rules as its absolute sovereign, over that spi- 
ritual region, who has condescended to instruct man in the myste- 
ries of that portion of his empire, which are necessary for his hap- 
piness. Is it not, then, a species of insanity to abandon this only 
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source of truth, and to resort to the theories of sneidio’ reason, as 
manifested in the writings of Aristotle and Plato? Yet with this 
light brilliantly illuminating their path, ever since the commencement 
of the Christian era, have philosophers sought the light of truth 
among the dark recesses of heathen philosophy. Error has thus been 
based on error, until the whole superstructare exhibits, in a beautiful 
exterior, specimens of refined taste and exquisite art, but without 
that material necessary to constitute symmetry, strength, and duration. 

if the soul be the fountain from which the mind derives all its 
streams of intellectual and moral science, the opinions advocated by 
Locke and others, that all ideas originate from sensation and reflection, 
must be unfounded. What possible use can metaphysicians ascribe 
to the soul, the only intellectual part of man? Can it for a moment 
be admitted, that although perfect, it acquires all its ideas from its 
union with an inert, inanimate body? ‘The manner in which ideas 
originate from the senses has already been explained ; but how ideas 
of morality and religion can, by any mode or power of reflection, be 
generated ‘from the combined operation of the five senses, is to me an 
obscure mystery. Neither can 1 understand how ideas arising en- 
tirely from sensation, can ever arrive at those sublime intellectual 
attainments, which unfold the laws of creation, embrace the universe, 
scan the heavens, penetrate the world of spirits, and ascend to a know- 
ledge of that great supreme of all spirits, the omnipot tent, the om- 
niscient Gop. 

Although this opinion has been advocated, and confidently affirmed, 
by that profound philosopher, John Locke, it is evidently at variance 
with correct observation and strong facts. Ideas arising entirely and 
exclusively from the senses, can never, by any human power, be 
extended ‘beyond the objects of sense. The sense of touch can 
generate no ‘other ideas than those which arise from those external 
oem which come in contact with that sense. 

Such ideas may, by comparison or reflection, ascertain the various 
qualities of the objects to which this sense has been applied, and 
which come within its powers of inv estigation, and may ¢ also compare 
these with ideas derived from the other senses. But there their 
powersend. ‘The sense of smelling may ascertain the peculiar odors 
of all bodies, and may compare the ideas arising from that source 
with each other, and also with those ar ising from the other four senses. 
But there its faculties also terminate. The faculties and operations 
of all the other senses are subjected to the same laws, and restricted 
to the same limits. 

But from which of the senses can any moral or religious ideas 
originate ¢ Or can any such results be generated by the combined 


action of all the ideas of sensation, with their very limited powers of 


reflection, in grand council conv ened t+ No; ages might roll away, in 
a vain search for knowle dge so infinitely exceeding their highest 
conceptions! ‘The soul must come to impart to the mind the sources 
from which all this knowledge is derived. And without this know- 
ledge, man is not superior to the brutes. He sees, feels, hears, smells, 
and tastes, in common with them; and all his reasoning powers are, 
like theirs, limited to the proper objects which are designed to gratify 
those senses, and to preserve life. ‘This is the mode of reasoning 
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peculiar to all idea destitute of a soul; al so far as the qratih- 
cation of the senses, and the preservation of life, are concerned, they 
reason more correctly than man. So rapid is this process performed 
in their minds, and sv correct and instantaneous are the conclusions 
at which they arrive, and so far exceeding similar powers in man, 
that it has been considered to be the effect of a divine influence, 
denominated instinct ; a faculty which no one can understand. 

A variety of reasons might be assigned to explain these extraor- 
dinary powers in brutes. “The preservation of their lives, and the 
gratification of their appetites, absorb their whole attention ; and 
their mental faculties, being exclusively and constantly exercised 
upon these objects, acquire a high degree of activity, and impart to 
their nerves an acuteness of discernment, which enables them to avoid 
noxious articles, and to select those only which administer to their 
wants, and to their sustenance. 

As a substitute for their privation of the higher intellectual powers, 
their nervous system has been originally endowed with an extreme 
sensitive acuteness, on which all their reasoning powers depend ; and 
by the degree of this acuteness, may those powers be accurately 
graduated. The mind of man being occupied with nobler and more 
elevated themes, often neglects to attend to the dictates of those 
senses which direct to the means of self-preservation, and in this 
respect may be considered inferior to other animals. Facts in cor- 
roboration of this exposition daily occur under our notice, and might 
be cited ad libitum. The elephant exhibits a striking instance of this 
fact ; the extremity of whose trunk is supplied with more nerves than 
th ewhole of his huge body beside. He consequently possesses a 
faculty of discriminating, so extremely acute and sensitive, and so far 
exceeding that of other animals, as to be denominated the ‘ half-rea- 
soning elephant.’ 

Although Locke is opposed to the admission of innate ideas, others 
have assumed the opposite ground, and advocated their préexistence, 
with ability and success ; but appear utterly at a loss to account for 
their precise location, or their origin, or the mode of their existence, 
and the means by which they may be excited to action. <A reference 
to the opinions of a few prominent authors, in their own words, will 
exhibit a more explicit detail of their views, their difficulties, and 
their unsuccessful efforts to divest this subject of its intrinsic myste- 
ries. In contrast with their confused views on this subject, I shall 
then endeavor to explain the perfect consistency of innate ideas with 
the theory sustained in this essay, and to evince how easily all these 
difficulties and mysteries may be dissipated, and the whole subject 
rendered perfectly clear and intelligible. 

Stewart says: ‘ Locke was guilty of great error, in deducing the 
origin of all our knowledge from sensation and reflection, and also in 
denying the existence of innate ideas, and in asserting that our ideas 
of morality and religion are the result of education and experience. 
The sciences rest ultimately on first principles, which must be taken 
for granted, without proof.’ 

Boyxe says: ‘God has furnished man either with certain innate 
ideas, or with models and principles, or with a faculty to frame them: 
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The innate light of he. vision faculty is more primary than the 
rules of reasoning.’ 

Dr. Reiw: ‘ The first principles of every kind of reasoning are 
giveu us by nature. The conclusions of reason are built on first 
principles. How or when | got such first principles, I know not, for 
| had them before I can remember.’ 

Dr. Warts: ‘It is our knowledge of truths which are wrought 
into the very nature and make of our minds. They are too evident 
to need proof. They are thought to be innate propositions, or truths 
born with us.’ 

Dr. Beattie: ‘ That all mathematical truth is founded on certain 
first principles, which common sense or instinct compels us to believe 
without proof. Hence there is a power in the mind which perceives 
elementary truth, and commands implicit belief by instinctive im- 
pulse derived from nature.’ 

Dr. Hancock: ‘I therefore conclude that the elements, or first 
principles, of reasoning belong to every rational being, and that we 
cannot attain speculative knowledge, without building our reasoning 
on certain rational instincts, or first principles. So we cannot attain 
to any practical virtue, without building on the fundamental princi- 
ples of morality and religion, originally laid in the mind by God.’ 

Lorp Bacon: ‘ The light of nature shines upon the soul by an 
internal instinct, according to the law of conscience, by which it is 
enabled to discover the perfection of the moral law.’ 

Sin Matruew Hate: ‘ By his faculties man is enabled to know 
the will of God, for it is in a great measure inscribed in his soul. 
Our clearest and best sentiments of morality have been gathered from 
a due animadversion of our own minds, next to divine revelation.’ 

Dr. Cupwortn: ‘ The soul is not a mere tabula rasa, a naked, 
passive thing, which has no innate furniture or activity of its own. 
The anticipations of morality spring from some inward vital principle 
in intellectual beings.’ 

From these extracts, it will be perceived that many of the most 
eminent metaphysicians concur in the belief of innate ideas, or first 
principles, without being able to account for their origin. But if we 
admit the distinctive existence of the soul, and that it possesses all 
the intellectual, moral, and religious faculties, before its union with 
the body, we can easily understand the origin of innate ideas, their 
location, and mode of existence in the soul, and also the manner and 
means by which they are gradually and successively excited to action. 
These have already been explained. 

The soul, in its approach to the brain, brings with it all those 
innate ideas, the origin, existence, and location of which have so 
mysteriously embarrazsed the scientific world. And as the organs 
which these faculties are destined to occupy become successively 
developed, and matured to receive impressions, without the hazard 
of being disorganized, they become more or less manifest, according 
to concurring circumstances. This is that class of innate ideas which 
communicates to us the first intelligence we ever receive of the 
being of a God, and of the necessity of living a holy and a religious 
life. These impressions are deepened by subsequent observation of 
his works, and above all by Divine revelation. 

It must here be distinctly understood, that the ideas of a God and 
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of religion are not in i first instance snail by education and 
experience, but are derived entirely and exclusively from the soul ; 
which, according to the explanation ‘already given, is perfect in all its 
intellectual, moral, and religious faculties. 

The senses also produce impressions on the brain of the foetus 
before birth, which constitute another source of innate ideas. On 
this principle, the much coutroverted question relative to the origin 
of virtue and vice, and the predisposition of infants to the latter, m: ay 
be satisfactorily explained. 

The following remarks of Dr. Hurcutnson, in relation to this 
topic, accord with the views of other philosophers, and are too appro- 
priate to be omitted. He says: ‘It is an arduous task to trace virtue 
to its original source, whe ther it comes to man by nature, or by 
custom and education, or by some divine instinct. Many eminent 
philosophers admit that we have innate seeds of virtue. The seeds 
of virtue do not show themselves so early as the seeds of vice, what- 
ever may be the advantage of outward good example. [or as that 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is animal, and afterward 
that which is spiritual, so it may be consistent with the right order 
of things, that the animal, sensual, or inferior propensities, should 
appear before the moral or spiritual. We know not why the latter 
noble principles should appear in the infant, before it has discovered 
one spark of nee. The following is the regular order in the 
scale of intellect: a sensitive, an animal, an intellectual, and moral 
state, is costenliy unfolded. The propensities which appear first, 
are not so excellent as those which appear last.’ 

All seem to concur with Dr. Hutchinson in the opinion just quoted, 
that vice precedes virtue in the order of time; but none have 
accounted fort the fact why it should so occur; nor have they satis- 
factorily explained the predisposition of infants to vice. 

I will now proceed to exhibit the facility with which this theory 
will elucidate this intricate subject, divest it of all mystery, and place 
it on the plain and simple ground of other physical operations. 

I have already explained the manner in which ideas originate from 
the senses ; that they are the first in the order of existence, and con- 
sequently make the first impressions on the brain; and that originating 
entirely from the body, they may with propriety be denomin: ited 
sensual, or, in the language of Scripture, carnal. ‘These ideas, thus 
originating from the Sesh. contain all the germs of vice, so subversive 
of human felicity; and when transmitted t to, and lodged in the brain, 
constitute the sensual mind, in contradistinction to the moral mind, 
which is derived from the soul. 

The sensual mind, thus originating from the five senses, and being 
the first in the order of time, makes the first impressions upon the 
brain; and as vice is the product of the sensual mind, and most con- 
genial to its nature, the mind of the infant becomes thereby predis- 
posed to vice, and to all its train of evils, before the moral mind is 
sufficiently matured to counteract its baleful influence. 

How long this influence has been exerted, and how deep these 
impressions ; have been made, before the counter. agents from the soul 
begin to operate, we can never ascertain. But that they are settled 
and radicated, accords with experience, and is confirmed by facts. 
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And until the soul, by the efforts of volition, is brought to exert its 
influence to eradicate the impressions already made, the predispo- 
sition to vice will continue to increase, and to grow stronger and 
deeper, until advanced age shall render it perfectly insensible to the 
counter influence of the soul. It can then be eradicated only by the 
miraculous power of the Almighty. Thus verifying the Scripture : 
‘ The sinner of a hundred years old shall be accursed.’ 

The order in the preceding scale of intellect, by Dr. Hutchinson, 
is perfectly consistent with the explanation I have already given of 
innate ideas, and is good authority in support of this theory. The 
same principles are equally applicable to explain the origin of virtue 
and vice. ‘The first in his scale, the sensitive state, arises from the 
sense of touch, and is the first idea transmitted to the brain of the 
foetus. The animal state is the result of the other senses, as they 
successively commence operation ; ; thus, when complete, constituting 
the perfect sensual mind, the origin of all vice. His second and 
third, the intellectual and moral state, arrive with the soul, and do 
not commence operation upon the brain, until respiration hes com- 
menced, and the sensual mind has made considerable progress 
toward its complete formation. This arrival of the soul constitutes 
the inceptive stage of the moral mind, the origin of all virtue, which 
is gradually unfolded in all its faculties, as the different organs of the 
brain become developed, which it is destined to occupy, and as the 
body approaches its mature and perfect state. 

The preceding remarks relate to the mind in its sane and healthy 
condition. <A few brief reflections will show how satisfactorily the 
sane principles may be applied to explain the operations of the mind 
under the influence of disease. 

It is not my intention, at present, to proceed to a detailed exposi- 
tion’ of the causes and treatment of insanity, but merely to indicate 
a few general principles that may be applied to preserve the health 
and to prevent the disease of the mind. 

The radical difference in the intellectual faculties of men is not 
so great as the difference in the means which they employ for their 
respective improvement in knowledge. It was a common remark of 
Sir Isaac Newton, that if he possessed any advantage over others, it 
consisted entirely in his ability to control his attention. This is 
literally true, and is the grand secret by which the most eminent and 
most scientific men have acquired their highest attainments, and their 
prominent distinction in the world. The reason is very obvious. 
Those who abstract their attention from extraneous subjects, and 
concentrate it entirely and exclusively upon the objects of their 
study, will arrive at the highest possible attainments in science. 

By extending this controlling influence to all the faculties of the 
soul, ideas which had been long dormant, and of the existence of 
w hich the mind had become unconscious, will be excited to renewed 
and vigorous action. The soyl, with all its faculties, will be thus 
brought into a more intimate approximation to, and alliance with, the 
organs of the brain, and will consequently impart to the mind that 
peculiar species of intellectual, moral, or religious science, which 
the will makes the greatest efforts to obtain. And if its exertions 
Operate with equal force upon all these faculties, the individual will 
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thereby acquire the reputation of being not only a great and wise 
man, but also of being a good man, devoted to objects of piety and 
benevolence. ‘The mind, like the body, requires constant and regular 
exercise, to preserve its healthy condition ; and if suitably controlled 
by the will, its health and its sanity will continue to be preserved, 
until they are impaired by the infirmities incident to declining life. 
All its faculties will then be in equal and regular action. Antago- 
nist agents will never permit this balance to be disturbed, while they 
are unaffected by disease. This constitutes the most healthy and 
sane condition of the mind; and may always be found most perfect 
in those eminent men who are most distinguished for a high moral 
intellect, but destitute of this moral restraint; men of the highest 
intellectual attainments are most liable to paroxysms of insanity. 

When this equanimity is disturbed, and this harmony of action 
destroyed, by any adequate cause, a discordance in the operation of 
the faculties occurs, which gradually impairs the sanity of the mind, 
and ultimately terminates in confirmed derangement. 

It will therefore be perceived that the preceding remarks justify 
the conclusion, that the same test which designates a great and good 
rind, will equally designate its most sane and healthy condition. 

I consider the will to be the supreme arbiter of this epitome of 
the universe. It sits enthroned in regal majesty, dispensing its man- 
dates through all the minute ramifications of its complicated empire. 
If these mandates are wisely conceived, and faithfully executed, by 
the subordinate agents which are permanently stationed at their 
respective posts ; if the will brings the soul, with all its faculties, into 
complete and extensive operation upon the brain; all the depart- 
ments of its government will be equally and justly balanced, and the 
respective powers of each department will be retained within their 
own spheres of action. 

This condition of mind is best adapted to promote the happiness 
and the usefulness of the individual who possesses it. But the least 
deviation from this standard will mar this happiness, impair this 
usefulness, and induce disorder and discord ; all of which evils will 
continue to accumulate and to multiply, precisely as the will loses its 
influence, or is influenced by bad motives, or ceases to control the 
attention and all the faculties of the soul. 

The first symptoms which indicate the gradual approaches to 
insanity, are seldom observed : they are often denominated eccentri- 
cities of character, without the least suspicion of mental disease, and 
are characterized by a vacillating state of mind ; a rapid transition of 
thought from one thing to another; an inability to confine the atten- 
tion, for any length of time, to one subject. This disposition con- 
tinues to increase, till it terminates in an incessant wandering of the 
mind. 

The imagination then usurps the place of the understanding, and 
presents to the mind a thousand fanciful paintings, which the fancy 
endows with life and animation, and which it occasionally converts 
into castles, animals, and armies. Those persons who are in the 
habit of permitting their thoughts to rove at random, with no fixed 
object on which to concentrate, and without exerting any efforts to 
arrest their unmeaning current, or to subject them to the control of 
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the will, are always liable to re insane. It is therefore ver 
obvious that the remedial means necessary to prevent this deplorable 
occurrence, in its incipient stage, must be sought for in an entire 
removal of the remote and exciting causes. This habitual roving of 
the current of thought must be arrested, and brought, by habitual 
and strict discipline, into a regular train of moral reflections, steadily 
directed to one subject. The will must-resume its authority, and 
exert all its efforts to control the attention, and to subdue all the 
faculties of the soul to its sovereign power. Such a course of reme- 
dial treatment, prudently and judiciously administered, will arrest 
the progress of the disease in its incipient stage, prevent its ultimate 
distressing termination, and restore to his anxious friends one who, 
without these precautionary measures, might have become a perfect 
maniac; a tenant of the asylum; an outcast from the world. 

[ have now arrived at the completion of a very imperfect outline 
of a system of mental science, which I feel fully assured will most 
satisfactorily explain the mysteries connected with the immaterial 
part of man. That I have succeeded in peoducing an equal convic- 
tion in the minds of others, 1 can scarcely venture to hope. And 
indeed I have no desire to produce such conviction, unless this 
system shall ultimately be found to rest on the immutable basis of 
truth. 

But before the critic dips his pen in gall, I earnestly solicit him to 
bestow all his attention upon this view of the subject, until, by dili- 
gent investigation, he shall acquire a perfect knowledge of all the 
facts, authorities, and evidence, on which it is founded, and shall also 
clearly perceive the facility and perspicuity with which the appro- 
priate details may explain and dev elope the occult mysteries of the 
science of mind; and if he can then, unprejudiced and in perfect 

candor, pronounce its principles to rest on a false basis, and shall 

sustain the charge, and effectually demolish the whole fabric, by 
sound arguments, supported by facts, 1 will promptly retract my 
error, and cheerfully bestow upon him my warmest gratitude and 
most profound admiration. 

But if the fundamental principles of this system shall survive the 
assaults of the critic, and receive the sanction of public opinion, the 
subject will be resumed and pursued through all the variety of 
details connected with the immaterial part of man, until the extensive 
field inclosed by this outline shall be fully occupied. And I trust 
that a new era in the philosophy of mind will thus be commenced, 
which abler talents will cultivate and improve, until the whole system 
of mental science shall be divested of all mystery, and so clearly 
elucidated and simplified, that both the material and immaterial parts 
of man shall be rendered equally susceptible of demonstrative proof, 


REDDES DULCE LOQUI,. 


’T 1s all in vain: I have no more nor force nor fire at will, 

Though doomed the trodden round to tread, a race-horse ina mill: 
Like that forlorn and flaunting form, the rake’s abandoned toy, 
Whom grief forbids, but want com els, to wear the face of joy, 

My wo-worn Muse, too long intniiel 4 by sorrow, sickness, pain, 
In vain resumes the lighter note— Thalia’s jocund strain. 
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The Storm at Sea. 





THRE SOT ORM AT SBA. A 


I 


*T 1s the wild and dark night-season ; o’er the mountain’s flinty cone 
The stormy clouds are passing, and the wind makes dismal moan ; 

You may hear its gloomy chanting, where the firs wave wild and hoary, 
On the summit of the headland, and the distant promontory ; 

For the legions of the tempest are coming one by one, 

Unto the dreadful music of heaven’s solemn thunder-gun ! 





Il. 


It is the wild night-season, and o’er the waters dark, 

Fast hunted by the tempest, careers the freighted bark ; 

The sailor sees the dendouk fast driving in the gale, 

And with cold-stiffened fingers reefs up the flapping sail ; 

And the hoarse-voiced captain labors with the pilot at the wheel, 
While rattling o’er the ocean, comes the thunder’s distant peal. 




















Mil. 


Now louder creak, ye forests ! — for the night-storm hath set in, 
And the distant mountains echo to its fearful, angry din ; 

The solemn fir woods tremble, and, rushing through the air, 
The pine trees crush the night-wolf in her tangled mountain lair, 
And the whistiing of the cold wind is mingled with the roar 

Of the torrent on the hill side, and the billows on the shore. 





Iv. 


And so it came to pass that night, as o’er the raging sea, 

Fast chased by hungry tempest, went the princely argosy ; 

Amid her torn and tattered sails the wild wind fiercely blew, 

And the sea-brine drenched the garments of her brave and gallant crew, 
While the hoarse oath of the sailor, upon the bending mast, 

Rose wildly with the wailing of the errant ocean blast. 


v. 


The captain and the pilot to the creaking tiller clung, 

And o’er their heads the lantern from the wet ceiling swung, 
And the mate yelled to the seamen through all the dreary night, 
While the seaman marked the headland by the lightning’s livid light, 
And from his giddy eyrie saw far upon the lea 

The fearful breakers rising through the wild and stormy sea. 
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vi. 


The woody cape is full in sight — but hark ! — what sound is this, 
Which cometh from the wide domain of ocean’s wilderness! 

The lightning fiercely glimmers through the rain-beat windowpane, 
As far upon the ocean it shakes its glittering chain ; 

And on the pilot’s forehead the sweat-drops glisten bright, 

As he bends to mark the needle by the lantern’s flickering light. 
























vil. 


It is—it is the hurricane! With wild and gloomy roar 

It rushes through the ravines, along the leeward shore : 

The awe-struck pilot trembles, as toiling at the wheel, 

He sees the dreadful lightning wink, and hears the thunder peal ; 
But he shall guide that bark no more across the ocean main, 

For what can stand the fury of God's swift hurricane! 





Vill. 


Now louder roars the tempest, the air is all a din, 

And around that fated argosy the whistling whirlwinds spin; 
The pilot leaves the useless caien, and bends himself to pray, 
And loudly laughs the breaker through the feathery ocean spray ; 
And wildly in the stormy air doth ‘shriek the white sea-mew,’ 
As down into the ocean sink that brave and gallant crew! 


Utica, April, 1840, 
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A FRAGMENT ON NAMES. 


* Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.’ — Quin. Hor. Fracc. 
‘ They first change your name, and then put a fib in your mouth.’ — Free Trans, 


‘ And if we cannot alter things, 
At least we'll change their names, Sir.’ 


Apams, J. Q., IN VERS. DOGG. CoN. JEFF. 
‘ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. — Suakes.’ 









name ; 
fame.’ 
P@T# DIVERSIAILI: Passim. 


‘The cause of all charges of inaccuracy in this work, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is attri- 
butable to a wantof'a knowledge of the correct spelling of the word sought for. You must know how 
to spell the name, else censure not the publisher, but yourself, if you do not find it. Mind this.’ 


Loncwortn’s Directory: Ep. 1839. 


























Ir is a sad thing to be without a name! Beggar as I am, I am 
poor even in this cheapest of all cheap commodities ; a thing not only 
to be had for the asking, but which, in nine cases out of ten is forced 
upon one, whether he will have it or no. The foundling picked up 

by the way-side, or left, wrapped in clean linen, at the door of a gen- te 
tleman’s mansion, has the whole fatherhood of the city to stand as , * 
his sponsors in baptism. And his god-fathers are generous. They : 
give him a name that has a local habitation connected with it ; that PS 
of a street or square; or mayhap, in consideration of his infantile 
promise, they invest him with the flowing dignity of a river, or the terri- 
torial consequence of an island. They are not checked and swayed 
by family interests and influences; the parents of half the unfor- 
tunate appellations imposed upon babes and sucklings. No wealthy 
p bachelor uncle, Aminadab, Peleg, or Jehosaphat, nor spinster aunt, 
Grizzle, Abishag, or Patience, are at hand, to be coaxed out of their 
gold, by adopting their names, and transmitting them to posterity ; 
consenting to take the bad burden, in consideration of divers stocks, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, thereby becoming rich and ridi- 
culous for life. Nor are they confounded with the immense and in- 
distinctive family of the John Smiths, and James Browns, and Wil- 
liam Johnsons, many of whom, in their peculiar vocations of burglars, 
pirates, and murderers, have brought disgrace upon such of their 
respectable connexions as have neither been hanged, nor died in the 
state’s prison. These are names which, as the vulgar phrase runs, 
‘are no names at all.’ 

Peter Schlemil had as good ashadow as any man living, but Peter 
lost it. ‘ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue !’ was 
the mournfully poetical remark of Burke, who, in common with the 
rest of us, had the advantage, in shadow, of Peter Schlemil. Peter 
roamed about, like the Wandering Jew, in search of that which other 
folks affect to despise ; proving thereby, that life without its shadows 
is as unnatural and poverty-stricken a state as life without its lights. 
‘A pretty thing to run after!’ says the grave moralist. Tell us, thou 
man of sanctity, are there no shadows in thine own philosophy? Is 
it the material world alone with which thou holdest converse? Are 
not our aspirations, hopes, yearnings, after brighter and better things, 
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shadows all? Hast no intellectual bantlings, no dream-children, born 
of ‘thine own brain, that thou lovest to cherish? What future can 
there be to thee — what great hereafter? Is there no gleam on the 
pathway of far-stretching years ! — no bow of promise in the skies, 
arched and tinted by thine own mental handy work? What are 
shadows, but the soul’s messengers, sent forth on errands of love and 
hope? Examine thine own heart, proud preacher ! Even while 
thou art propounding lessons of wisdom, and virtue, and goodness, 
thy selfish breast is consoling itself with the reflection, that the worl 
will quote thy words, long after thy lips are mute. Even now, thy 
heart is careering far and wide, over the infinite future, in a wild- 
goose chase after ten thousand shadows. Thou art a very wise man, 
and a virtuous, Sir Sage, but thou mayest learn a lesson even from an 
unlettered pupil. Bew: ire of cant, and talk not of matters which it 
hath not been given thee to understand. 

But Peter Schlemil’s shadow was a shadow of a different kind ; 
a material shadow, if the critics so please. If the heart grows tothe 


most common things that it daily meets, is it strange that a man should - 


contract a strong affection for his own shadow ; an emanation from his 
own person ; the constant companion of his daily walks ; that sticketh 
to him closer than a brother, and is shut out from communion with 
him only by the earth that hides his coffin? The majestic sun, when 
throned in state at high noon, indeed stares it out of countenance, yet 
it is but fora moment. With this slight exception, it is ever at his 
side. It is with him in the busy mart. It runs with him over the 
hill-side, and stretches out in the slant rays of the declining sun, as 
if a Titan were stalking over the land. No wonder poor Peter 

searched for years for his lost companion. 

Had Peter Schlemil never enjoyed the companionship of a shadow, 
he would have been comparatively a happy man. Had the unfortu- 
nate being who pens these lines, passed through his early years ano- 
nymously, he would neither have suffered sore tribulation, nor have 
written this article. Humble and unambitious, he would have tra- 
velled through life incog., and that too without desiring to imitate 
the example of many i Mestrione strangers, lords and lacquies, peers 
and prison-birds, ladies of the ton and the town, whose shrinking 


modesty, and unaffected desire of avoiding the gaze and applause of 


the public, have lead them to foreswear the acts of their god-fathers 
and god-mothers. The only consolation — if such it be —is, that 
we were not always nameless : 


‘Come what may, we have been blest ! 


We once had a name, and we can prove it. 

Alas! vain was the presence of the white-stoled priest, vain the 
attendance of generous friends, who were not ashamed of me, as, 
God wot, I am of every specimen of new-born baby humanity. 
And here let me say, by way of digression, that it puzzles me vastly 
to understand what there is about these helpless intruders into this 
breathing world, that people make such a fuss about them. To me, 
a puppy-dog of a month old is an infinitely more interesting object 
than a child of the same age. THis first half-bold, half-fearful attempts 
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at a bark, are to me far more musical than the infant’s shrill cry of 
pain; for a baby can’t raise a laugh at that time of life. And then 
his playfulness, his frolic and w aggery ; his infinite love of mischief ; 

his coaxing invitations to engage you to play with him ; toddling 7 
man as bis first, best friend, and seeking to gain his pusidlinine: “aud 
protection by a thousand winning graces ; ‘his half-in-fun, balf-in- 
earnest e x periments of the qualities of his teeth upon your person ; 

his excess of good-nature, (for puppies are always eood- natured, 
which is by no means always the case with babies :) who can resist 
them? M: iy the hand raise .d to strike him, miss its aim, and encoun- 
ter an object that will scrape its knuckles to the bone! May the 
foot raised to kick him, overreach its mark, and each partic ular toe 
be stubbed for its pains! And what is an infant at the time of life 
when puppyhood is most interesting! The personification of help- 
lessness; a ‘lactiverous animalcule ;’ an incarnate nonentity; a 
wonder that, in its utter weakness, it wee on from day to di ay. To 
conceive that such a little lump of helplessness will expand i in bodily 
and mental strength, till it reaches the full stature and the wonderful 
powers of mature manhood ; that it will send forth thoughts that will 
be the parents of new thoughts, quickening the action of ‘other minds, 
sinking deep into the world’ s hen art, winning its admiration, or forcing 
it into subjection to its mighty will, affecting for weal or wo the 
destiny of thousands, requires a reach of imagination to which the 
mind could not attain, were it not for the lessons of daily experience, 
which prove that such things have been, and will be. And then 
cach stranger is Welcomed with as much fuss and parade as if a new 
arrival of that character were a thing that happens but once ina 
century. For my own part, I have long since ceased to regard these 
things as novelties. But I have gone too far. lam uttering horrid 
heresies. Every fond papa and mamma in the land already regard me 
as dead to all the kind and gentle aflections and sympathies. The 
anathemas of nurses, rising above the shrill squalling of babes and 
sucklings, pierce my ears. I confess my guilt. Mea culpa, mea 
culpa! Pity and — for the crime, or at least grant me the bene- 
fit of clergy! A poor, harmless, solitary bachelor am I. All m 

bantlings consist of a few brain-children, some of them dead to the 
world by this time; others stolen and disfigured by the gipsies of 
literature, and then claimed as their own ; and others yet alive, but 
in rather a sickly state, (they all have a tendency to consumption, and 
L begin to think it is constitutional with them,) but none of them a 
charge upon the town, nor the inmates of any literary asylum — un- 
less, ‘mayhap, a few of the verse-boys may have got into the mad- 
house. Even as regards these, I indulge the Sond hope that if they 
are crazy, they are harmless. 

But as I said before, my friends were not ashamed of me upon that 
solemn occasion. (There is one advantage at least, in being an infant. 
You have friends then, sincere, heart-whole, generous friends.) 
Every formulary at the ritual was attended to; not a ceremony was 
omitted. I was fairly, honorably, legally, nialoninatin ully, endowed 
with a name. The business of life. commenced, and I had good 
endorsers, who chose to take upon themselves the burden of my 
infant sins; honest book-keepers, who engaged to write up my 
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accounts ; ledger, day-book, blotter, and all; untill should arrive at 
man’s estate, dissolve the partnership, and start in life, to traffic on my 
own account. As to the books ¢hey kept, that is their business, Alas for 
the dog-leaved, blotted, erased state of mine own, the originals from 
which copies are made into the book of fate, where there is no 
expunging, save when soft-eyed Mercy weeps out a black entry ! 
Was there one of that group of friends who took me by my tiny 
hand, and bade me welcome by my new name, that could’ have 
imagined, for a moment, that the grave ceremony at which he was 
assisting, was no better than a solemn mummery ; a thing done in 
play, like a child’s christening a doll! Such of them whose names 
are still among the living, assure me, that there was no farce about 
the matter, but that it was an occasionof uncommon solemnity, inter- 
rupted only by a little light vocal music of my own, perhaps intended 
by way of interlude, and to relieve the otherwise sombre character of 
the ceremonies; and they are graciously pleased to say, that if my 
volunteer performances on that occasion did partake of levity, they 
kindly pardoned the ill-timed mirth, in consideration of my tender 
years, and my ignorance of the usages of society. But they regarded 
the christening as complete in all its moods and tenses, and they 
departed under the comfortable conviction that they had done a kind 
act to a, weak brother, in giving him a good name, and helping him to 
a fair start in the world. 

‘ But, Sir, look to the legislature, where names are bestowed 
under the highest authority in the land.” ‘ The courts are open to 
all,’ said some one to Horne Tooke. ‘So is the London Tavern open 
to all, answered the shrewd agitator; ‘ but he who stops there, must 
pay.’ Must I exhaust my small means in lobbying, and log-rolling, 
and making ‘legislative bargains, to secure me that which is mine 
own ! Must L so far exceed my power of face, as to look wise, 
shrug niy shoulders, give out that I am in favor of a charter, with 
banking privileges, to encourage the last new invention; insinuate 
that ‘1 know what’s what,’ have friends at court, and should there 
bappen to be a vacancy in the office of fence-viewer, dog- -Inspector, 
or a sly mission to the ‘Flat-head Indians, to induce them to emigrate 
bapee the Rocky Mountains, there ’s no telling whether some of 
these legislative dignitaries may not be placed in the way of promo- 
tion to these high honors ? My soul revolts at it! Beside, should I not 
bow, and scrape, and promise in vain, howam I the gainer? If the 
legislature grants me all I ask, and publishes its high mandate to the 
world, what doth it profit me? My name is taken away by another 
man’s adopting it. Can I make him cast it off! Will the chancellor 
enjoin him against using it! I charge not him with the crime, except 
perhaps as the receiver of pilfered goods. His god-fathers and god- 
mothers were the nomenclatorial Jarceners, and he may well enough 
plead that he was no party to the first offence. He took the name in 
good faith, and that is a good plea against any usurious or fraudulent 
transaction on the part of unscrupulous principals. Beside, I could 
not prove that the principals stole my name. It is so common, that 
it can be picked up at every corner of the street. 

‘But change your name; the legislature can do that.’ Hear me. 


As the first fond kiss of blest maternity over the first-born pledge of 
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trust and love; as nile first prayer of the pilgrim Islamite at ‘the 
prophet’s tomb; as the star to the moth, the sun to the earth, the 
water-brook to the panting hart, the fountain to the river, the river 
to the sea; the first mint-julep of the season to a thirsty Virginian ; 
the first fat office to a hungry politician ; as each yearns for and clings 
to each, so cling I to my name. It is ‘the immediate jewel of my 
soul,’ and call it diamond, or paste, 1’ve won it honestly, and I'll 
wear it through life. 

Having been despoiled of my first name, I began to doubt whether 
I had any legitimate title to my second ; in fact, whether there was, 
in reality, any good downright Saxon family, such as I supposed 
mine to be. I have the proud satisfaction to state, that on that score 
I am properly authenticated. Weare all in the Doomsday Book, a 
baker’s dozen of us. We held lands (great people we, in our day,) 
in Hautesc, and Benos, and Somerset, and Devensc, and Oxen- 
fordsc, and Scrippsc, and divers other places ending with a c, and 
were it not that the Saxon pot-hooks, which describe the extent 
of our vast possessions, are to us untranslateable, (our education in 
that branch of dialectics having been somewhat neglected,) we 
might enlighten the anxious public as to the details of our tenure, the 
wonderful privileges we enjoyed, and other ‘ matters of general inte- 
rest and importance.’ We probably did good service as stout retainers 
to some baron bold, wet-nursing his pet quarrels, fighting when com- 
manded, without troubling ourselves about the justness of the cause ; 
paying round rents for the protection which he boasted he gave us, 
but which we in fact gave him, and occasionally amusing ourselves 
with a little free-booting, by way of variety, and to keep our hands in 
practice. Our name and pedigree are therefore as respectable as 
name and pedigree need be, especially in a republican country, where 
the respectability of the progenitors of a race-horse is considered of 
far higher importance than that of any ancestry merely human, 
though traced back to the dark ages. On that score we regard, and 

rightly too, all the past as one dark age, and look to each man as the 
Rodolph of his own house, the founder of his own name, and even 
that for himself alone. 

An acquaintance, long in the same plight with ourselves, and who 
bore the manifold inconveniences and sufferings to which his unfor- 
tunate and undistinguishable name subjected him, with a sort of 
humorous resignation, suffered sore tribulation when his intimate 
friends gave him the wrong address. We take the liberty of copy- 
ing one of his lamentations. It shows a ludicrous sadness, a painful 
trifling with a matter which half pestered his life out of him. There 
was one supernumerary letter, which nine out of ten of those who 
addressed him, would blunderingly add to his name, thus confound- 
ing it with that of others, pushing it into the common crowd, and 
depriving it of every thing like personal identity. Here it is: 

‘Sir: Did you ever become intimately acquainted with a person, 
and after associating with him for along time, astonish him by asking 
him to have the goodness to tell you Ais name? This has been the 
case with me several times; but I have such a wretched memory for 
names, that I sometimes forget my own. As to the spelling of it, I 
am becoming more and more perplexed every day. As I have not 
VOL, XV. 62 
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the family Bible near me, ae no authentic record to which to 
refer, to ascertain what discriminative appellation my respectable 
god-fathers and god-mothers endowed me withal. As I have natu- 
rally a feeble memory, it cannot be expected that I should recollect 
what took place at my own christening. At so tender an age, that 
part of the brain which is considered by phrenologists as constituting 
the physical seat of memory, is too soft and jelly- like to be capable of 
receiving a durable impression. We are indeed told, that out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings many wise and good sayings have 
proceeded, but I believe there is no record that when these babes 
attained to riper years, they astonished the world by drawing upon 
those stores of information which they gathered together while in 
their swaddling clothes. I have seen no such ‘ hinfant fernomenon,’ 
as Mr. Weller would express it. Failing, then, in the recollections 
of my babyhood, and having no immediate record to which to refer, 
I am compelled to resort to such collateral and extrinsic testimony 
as I can find around me. I am inthe situation of the poor little old 
woman, whose confusion as to her identity has been made the subject 
of a pathetic nursery ballad, by one of the old poets : 


‘If I be I, 

As I suppose I be, 

I have a little dog at home, 
And he knows me.’ 


‘if Ibe 1, surely my friends ought to. know it. The little old 
woman who submitted the question of her personal identity to the 
evidence of her dog, instead of being enlightened in her search after 
truth, was doubly confused by the unexpected testimony of that 
whimsical iittle beast. He did not recognize her, and barked his 
unacquaintance. Whereupon the little old woman, in an agony of 
desperation and self-ignorance, cried out, ‘Sure this is none of I!’ 
How she found out who she was, or whether she found it out at all, 
the legend saith not. Now, if the abounding testimony of friends is 
against me in my researches to find out who I am, | must hide my 
diminished head in the darkness of self-i ignorance, and depart from 
among those who once knew me, in the grossest self-confusion. 
Were my patronymic garnished with a dozen aliases, the multitude 
might confuse my friends. and they might be bothered to recollect 
my rreal name. Unless my memory fails me, my sponsors were in 
no-wise prodigal, even in ‘the cheap article of names. The priest 
showered no superfluous baptismal honors on my infant head. I was 
christened with all the brevity consistent with so solemn a ceremony. 
I was taught by those under whose nurture and admonition I was 
brought up, (it was one of the earliest lessons instilled into my infant 
mind,) that | wap A Name. Was this only the flattery of fond parents ? 
Was ita mere nursery tale, invented to keep me quiet! Was ita 
pious fraud, a holy cheat, one of the censurable tricks of doing evil 
that good may come! Sir, my parents were no Jesuits. They were 
no cruel and unmitigated punsters, to play thus unfeelingly with the 
name of a lovely babe. iwas, according to the course of nature, 
too young to choose a name for myself, and they availed themselves 
of the permission of the law, to confer a name upon me. It is mine 
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by their gift; mine by the soleran sanction of the priest; mine by law, 
human and divine; mine by the records of the church; mine’by the 
entry in the family Bible. Had I supposed that there was any flaw 
in the title, any link broken in the chain of evidence, I should, on 
coming of age, have taken measures to clear up the smallest doubt. 

‘If there be such a thing as the transmigration of souls, let my 
returning spirit be encased in a well-blooded race-horse, or a dog of 
respectable connexions, and reputable nose. They have names, which 
are not trifled with, nor perverted. Or if my spirit is to be again 
enclosed in human flesh, let me be a little foundling, and let me be 
baptized by the Commissioners of the Alms-House. People would 
not dare to trifle with a name conferred by great men in office. Your 
politicians would be careful how they meddled with it. I should be 
‘free of the corporation,’ born to city honors, a child of the state. 

‘T have an indistinct recollection of a quotation from Shakspeare, 
which I read on the outside of Longworth’s Directory, about the 
wickedness of filching one’s good name. I have double cause for 
complaint. My good name is not only filched, but it is so disfigured by 
the thieves, that its own progenitors cannot recognize it. My own 
friends cram their own literal nonsense into its very midst, and then 
perk it in my face. If this be not the height of impudence, I know 
not what is. It is a familiarity that borders on downright rudeness. 
If the old maxim be true, that ‘too much freedery breeds despise,’ 
I subject myself, by submitting to such freedoms, to general contempt. 
Were it a pleasant nick-name, the gift of long continued friendship, 
I would take it, and be proud to wear it. -Were it done ‘ for short- 
ness,’ I might adopt it, were it only for its pith and brevity. But it 
comes back tome burdened with a load of cumbrous honors, that in 
my opinion sit most ungratefully upon it. Mouth it, with its added 
ornament. Word it. Pronounce it. Can you extract a single addi- 
tional sound, after all your ‘damnable iteration?’ Does it melt more 
musically from the mouth? Does it tingle more pleasantly to the 
ear? Does it mean more? Does it represent more to the life the 
poor misused being to whom it belongs! Do you suppose that he 
is flattered by such additaments to his honestly-begotten ancestral 
name? Is it an experiment upon the soft side of his heart? Such 
trials are dangerous. They probe sometimes a thought too deeply, 
and tent to the quick the proud-flesh of his heart’s core. Pray you 
avoid such experiments. 

‘Perhaps you mistake my manner of ambition, and think that there 
is a delicate flattery in adding these honors to the poor name with 
which my parson and my parents blessed, or thought they blessed, 
me. You mistake my taste. I consider these new ornaments as 
Asiatic and florid; as partaking of that diffuseness which always 
accompanies a degenerate and declining literature. I am somewhat 
severe in mytaste. I am fond of Attic terseness and pungency. [ 
honor my god-fathers for the Doric simplicity of my plain name. 
Take away a letter, and you destroy its harmony. Add a letter, and 
it strikes even the vulgar eye as a showy excrescence. It is primi- 
tive and democratic. The baneful spirit of luxury had not crept in, 
when it was giventome. The public taste has become corrupt, and 
the virtuous simplicity of the better days of the republic, such as is 
shown in my simple name, suits not the ears of the moderns. 
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‘Again I ask, who in the name of confusionam I? Does no- 
body know me? Am I poor Rip Van Winkle, so soon grown out of 
your memories? We think it hard, that after we are dead and gone, 
our names shall be so soon forgotten, but it is doubly hard to think 
that we cannot keep them alive even in the memories of the living ; 
that even our most intimate friends know not how to write or spell 
them. There may be cases, growing out of the disadvantages of 
not having had a common school education, where such mistakes 
may be excusable ; ; and I know some well educated people who can’t 
spell forthe life of them ; B , for instance, who has a philosophical 

system of his own, which w ould perplex the father of perplexities. 
With such it can’t be helped. The fates never intended them to 
spell correctly. But you have no such excuse. 

‘I presume, Sir, you will have the assurance to mention to several 
of my particular friends that you are upon intimate terms with me. 
If you want a witness to prove it, take the superscription upon your 
last letter. He is yourown witness. Bring him upon the stand, and 
when you tell the court that, so far from being strangers, we have 
been intimate for years, play-mates in boyhood, friends in manhood, 
companions in pleasures and studies, confidants, with tastes and pur- 
suits alike, let him answer for you. His first testimony will prove 
that you are a stranger to me, or if not a stranger, that your boasts of 
friendship are false and hollow; that either through heartless levity, 
or deliberate malice, you have joined in misrepresenting me, and 
worse confounding the confusion that surrounds my poor but honest 
name.’ 

Still, mingled with the annoyances of being nomenclatorially con- 
fused, there are some perplexities which scarce deserve the name, and 
which bring with them rather amusement than annoyance. In mili- 
tary matters, I have had the privilege of paying a fine for the non- 
performance of duty. If I have any claim to military rank, I know 
not how I can be considered above the grade of a private, and yet my 
landlady will persist in dubbing me colonel. That may be meant for 
flattery, for these women have a way with them in such matters. This 
was proved in the case of the country hostess, who when the law- 
sergeant T. was at her house, persisted in addressing him by the title 
of ‘captain.’ On being told, that she gave him a rank to which he 
had no claim, she answered ‘ I know he’s only a sergeant, but they 
always likes to be called captain.’ I can forgive my landlady, partly 
because the flattery, if such, was well meant, and partly because 
she may have confounded me with a gentleman of (nearly) my own 
surname, who formerly figured as a colonel, and now rejoices in 
a major-generalship, which high rank, it is but justice to add, he 
fills as becomes a soldier. I have even found that my coloneley has 
expanded into a full-blown generalship. I confess, that when it 
came to that point, there was a little weakness, a spice of self-congra- 
tulation, a momentary self-hugging. I could not help, for the instant, 
mounting my high horse, he proud in his rich caparison, and I proud 
in plume, epaulettes, and gold lace, ogling the bright eyes that looked 
down upon me and my train, cutting old acquaintances, because it 
was unmilitary to recognize them, drinking the sonorous music of 
the brass band, issuing my orders to dashing young aids, and grace- 
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fully saluting the governor, as he stood in the balcony of the City-Hall. 
But it wasa lightning glance. ‘ The light that o’er my eye-beam flashed,’ 
was gone almost as soon as you could say it came. I sunk into the 
. humble citizen, and scorned to wear the laurels won by others, 
through dust and sweat, in many a field day of hard marching, and 
dinner campaigning ; I have had the honor of being congratulated 
for my magnanimity and ‘love of country, rather than love of party,’ 
in turning my coat, and becoming an advocate for the ‘ well regulated 
credit system,’ afterthat system had been blown to the winds. Thanks, 
most worthy citizens, of all parties, who always consider a man honest 
when he deserts to your side of the house, but I lay claim to no 
such high honors. Weave your chaplets for other brows: 
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‘A poor Loco-Foco am I! 






When I change, there will be ‘ two of us sophisticated,’ as the fool in 
7 Lear hath it. Tell me not that I am considered a rising young man 
at the bar. Congratulate me not on the ‘stirring’ political speech to 
‘a large and respectable meeting. Give me no laud asthe caller of 
conventions, and the inditer of political addresses. Admire not my 
boldness as a dashing speculator, nor speak of my losses or gains. 
Yet for these, and all these, have I been congratulated. I have been 
i decked with plumes which others borrowed for me. I have been 

praised and censured, congratulated and denounced, flattered and 
sneered at, for matters with which I had as little to do as with the 
doings of the years before the flood. A friend congratulated me the 
other day on my improved looks since the change in my condition, and 
went so far as to hope that the child was doing well. That was the 
most unkindest cut of all,to one of my unhoused condition, and single 
wretchedness. Beside, let others think as they may, to my mind 
there was an impropriety, immodesty, and want of regard to what phi- 
losopher Square calls ‘the fitness of things,’ that my bachelor mind 
revolts at. Who the devilam 1? 
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CONFESSION. 


Conression, like physic, mid mortal extremes, 
In the hands of a skilful concoctor, 

Is an excellent thing for the patient, it seems, 
Though not quite so good for the doctor! 
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Hence, some spiritual quacks, in attending their sick, 
On the virtues insist of confessions ; 

But should a small thorn their own consciences prick, 
Their sole lenitive pills are professions. 


As to tears for our sins, if amendment it works, 
An ounce-vial full armple perhaps is; 

And too little the Heidelberg tun, if there lurk 

At the bottom the séeds of relapses. 


But confession, what is ’t, but to lighten the ship, 
With a cargo of sins that hard ride did, 

To be fished up again for a fair- weather trip, 

The moment the storm has subsided ? 
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PASSAIC: 


A GROUP OF 
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POEMS TOUCHING 


THAT RIVER. 


FLACCUS. 


‘On could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme; 

‘hough deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong wituout rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 


” 


DENHAM. 


TALE THIRD. 


THE WORTH OF HEAUTY: OR, A LOVER’S JOURNAL. 


CANTO 


I.—FIRST LOVE. 


* Oh who can tell what cause had that fair maid 
To use him so, that loved her so well ? 


Or who with blame can justly her upbraid 
For loving not ?— for whocan leve compel ?” 


June ll. | 
’*T 1s sweet, when o’er the summer sky 
The stormy clouds disordered fly, 
Dim-staining with their leaden hue 
The pure, the universal blue ; 
To list, to watch through sheltering pane 
The downward rushing of the rain: 
Now, in the pauses of the wind, 
Slow-dropping, heavy, straightly lined; 
While beaten flowers a-nodding go, 
At every crystal pellet’s blow, 
And the stiff shrub, with surfeit drowned, 
Top-heavy, staggering to the ground, 
Grown graceful in its wo, appears 
Like haughty beauty bent with tears: 
Now, slanting to the storm’s career, 
A hazy chaos blots the air ; 
Leaves, blossoms, mists dash dimly past, | 
Borne on the wet wings of the blast. 

| 





How sweet to ope, on such a day, 
Some gentle puet’s wizard lay ; 
And in the clime of fancy fin 
New sunshine for the dreary mind; 
So golden, that not all the grim | 
And sullen gloom Without can dim: 
And sweeter still, to light our skies 
With dearly loved and sunny eyes; 
Which round us shed a rosier glow, 
Than Poésy herself can throw: | 
Not fancy’s radiance can improve 

The presence of the form we love. | 


Such days are dear, and this was one; 

Without, obscured by vapors dun, 

Within, illumed by such a sun. 

Yes! we have met: she sent for me, 

(Else had I never made so free, ) 

To lend my aid in pressing flowers; 

Thus passed three sweet and trembling 
hours: 

Then petals would we tear, to see 


SPENSFR, 


The changes cultivation brings 

In Natnre’s wildest, simplest things : z 
And when from me the flower she took, 4 
Asif a serpent touched, I shook ; 

And what a mist came over me! 

Sage students we in botany! 

Below, my feelings I have penned, 

In lines I will not dare to send ; 

And yet ’tis sweet myself to show 

What I would blush to let her know. 


TO ANNA. 


O! now is study misapplied _ 
With witching woman by our side ; 
Despite our will, despite our pains, - 
We quit the task with empty brains: 
We learn — but only Cupid’s lore ; 
The heart, and not the head, we store. & 
In vain with thee is all my skill, 

My eyes turn rebels to my will : 

When held by thee, my truant look 

Is ever wandering from the book ; 

The letters dance, my senses swim, _ 

And all the blooming flowers grow dim. 


How can I mark the violent’s eye, 
When those of heavenlier tint are nigh? 
Dear eyes! not heaven’s alone in hue, 
But ah! in their sweet nature too: ; 
The lily’s snow is lost to me, , 
When in that hand the flower I see: & 
Of petal’d rose I cannot speak, 

When near the damask of that cheek : 
Thou call’st the jasmine sweet; ah, no! 
Not when thy breath declares it so: 
That saucy breath, whose odorous sigh 
Gives to its own sweet words the lie. 

I tear the bells where bees do sip, . 

And think upon thy honied lip},. 

O! were its sweets allowed to me, 

I’d proveas busy as the bee! 
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When pressing flowers, so they may hold | 
Their hues unchanged throu 


cold, 


My sighs, my throbbings all confess, 
Thou art the flower that I would press; | 
To light me with thy beauty’s blaze, 
And cheer the winter of my days. 


salen | 
gh winter's 
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—_ June 16. 


Most happy thought! A sail — a sail! 
The moon is full, the tide is high ; 


To-morrow, if my pains prevail, 


We'll skim the waters merrily : 
And I[’Il contrive it, when we meet, 


To find by Anna’s side a seat. 


ae June 18, 


O! now the mellow heavens were bright, 

When our fair crew embarked last night : 

Above, no mist — below, no chill ; 

Passaic never slept so still. 

Huge, round, and golden rose the moon, 
Sut mounting, grew to silver soon : 


eres 


And dwelling, spire, whate’er was white, | 


Shone whiter in her lavish light ; 

While every gaudy hue was dim, 

And trees and hollows gloomed more 
grim : ae 

As if alone her virgin ray 

On purest colors loved to play : 

And froin the moonrise to the boat 

One glassy line of light would float, 


| 


Which, at the rash oar’s shivering stroke, | 


Quick into stars, and serpents broke ; 

That glanced, and gambolled to the eye, 

Like mirrored rockets of the sky. 

But my best plans are ever thwarted — 

My Annaand myself were parted. 

I thought all eyes were watching me, 

And kept aloof, that none might see, 

And so I lost her company. 

Yet found I solace for my pang, 

For oh! a tender song she sang: 

Her voice, rich streaming like the moon, 

So poured its one shower of tune, 

Round which her lute’s repeated tink- 
lings cus 

Broke into points like starry twinklings, 

And in the hush of resting oars, 

Far-sweet the mellow murmur pours: 

No breath, no sound to mar it now, 

Save the soft rush that sweeps the prow. 

The very fishes, as subdued 

By hunger for melodious food, 

So near the moonlit surface came, 

Their sides shot back the silver flame : 

And these the words that travelled, blest, 


Through rosy pathways, from her breast: 


1. 
Tue night is still, but not my soul; 
How calm is nature’s sleeping breast! 
Oh! that her peace would mine control, 
That I, like her, were thus at rest! 


Il. 


The gentle moon looks mildly down, 
At her sweet gaze the vapors flee ; 
But ah! the clouds that round me frown, 
No beam of love will chase from me. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








If. 


The night-bird from his native tree 
Pours on the air his lulling strain ; 
But harshly jars his melody, 
Amid the discord in my brain. 


IV. 


The winds a load of sweets divine 
From out the wood’s deep bosom bear ; 

But ah! the sighs that gush from mine, 
Breathe only of the bitter there ! 


v. 


Not song of bird, nor glance of moon, 
Nor breath of woods my smile inspires : 

Thy voice, thy face, thy sighs, alone 
Can give the peace my soul requires! 


How truly all she uttered there 
Described my own sad-sweet despair! 
As the light aspen quivering flies, 
At sigh of morn, or step of bird, 
So are the heart’s sweet sympathies 
By music’s balmy breathing stirred. 
Oh! could I hear, unmoved, her own 
And melting music’s blended tone, 
When either stirs me, heard alone ? 
All night, all night the living note 
In dreams around my head would float, 
And all my haunted depths of brain 
Sull echo faintly with the strain. 


Returning with the changing tide, 

I found a seat by Anna’s side. 

Along the eastern shore we sweep, 

Where frowns thedarkly-shadow d steep, 

Whence savage hemlock’s feathered 
boughs A 

Droop o’er the water as it flows 

Whose fallen leaves embrown thé 

And shed a resinous fragrance 








Now on the west a blackness s 
Bold clouds push up their startling’heads, 
And slippery lightnings flash, and glide, 
Glassed in the still unruffled tide : 

Apace was plied the rapid oar, 

To reach in time the homeward shore ; 
And as the hurried boat would rock, 

My arm sustained her from the shock. 
At the sweet touch my senses reeled, 
With dearest wishes thus to shield 

Her form forever from the strife. . # ¢ 
Of all the stormy ills of life: 7 ge 
The scene, the moon, the coming -stpraip 
And in my arms her helpless form, ~ => 
Sent throbbing to my frame’s extremes - 
My pulses in bewildering streams: 
And melting there, my eyes grew dim, 
And welling tears o’erran their brim. 
More precious to my heart than gold, 
Those sweet and silent tears that rolled; ° 
With none to see, and none to tell, 
Hid even from her for whom they fell. 


Now lightning, with convulsive spasm, 
Splits feaven in many a fearful chasm, 
And heapy darkness reaching wide, 
Hangs like a horror o’er the tide: 
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Which, seized as with a sudden fright, 

Shivers and trembles at the sight. 

Although the Tempest, from his eye 

Shot only angry glances by, 

Nor once the fearful silence stirred 

With the deep thunder of his word. 

Now comes thewind with frenzied scream, 

And lashes, till it writhes, the stream: 

It takes the high trees by the hair, 

And as with besoms sweeps the air. 

Tie pitchy clouds rush rainless by, 

Wild-twisting in the hollow sky: 

But for a moment raves the gust, 

To vanish in a whirl of dust. 

Ere long through spray and roar wereach, 

And rut secure upon, the beach. 

Now breaks the gloom, and mid the 
chinks 

The moon, in search of opening, winks ; 

And through the clouds her course that 
hedge, 

She cuts her way with silver edge! 

Fair as the first hour is the last — 

Who could have dreamed a storm had 


passed ? | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


— Snake-Hill, July 4. 


Be ts, drums, shouts, cannons, wakened 
me, 

With all the roar of jubilee: 

But I escaped the din and stir, 

To climb the hills and dream of her; 

My journal and my stick the sole 

Companions of my lonely stroll; 

But Nature brightly smiled on me, 

And lent me her sweet company ; 

And strewing beauties for my gaze, 

Amused me in a thousand ways. 

Yet, Anna, though so fair to see, 

She could not win my thought from thee : 

No! all of bright my eyes could find, 

But woke thy image in my mind ! 





The winds were fresh, the heavens were 
fair, 

Azaleas spiced the brushing air : 

And orchis in the grassy seas 

Bowed princely to the passing breeze : 

And rows of weeds in tangled plight 

Stood wove with threads of parasite, 

In golden meshes prisoned quite. 

Bees buzzed, and wrens that thronged 
the rushes, 

Pour’d round incessant twittering gushes; 

While thousand reeds whereon they hung 

Bent with the weight of nests and young. 

Like a huge bear, alone and still, 

Crouched on the meadow, lay Snake-Hill; 

Thick-shagged with bushy forest-hair, 

Wild as the savage left it there. 





Now on its giddiest tower I stand, 

Victorious o’er the prostrate land: 

Oh! boundless view —oh! wondrous 
scene! 

The marsh a velvet carpet seems, 

Broidered with silver-threaded streams : 

Before me, stealing through the green, 

Passaic, bashful, strives to hide, 
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As shy to meet the stranger tide, * 

That wooing, keeps so near her side; 
But soon, coquetting o’er, they blend, 
Like lovers blest, and down the bay, 
New-wedded, take their golden way : 
And there their honey-moon they spend, 
Before they enter on the strife — 

The dangerous world of ocean-life. 

Far off, with heads blue-veiled, and high, 
Dim mountains bank the distant sky; 
Here opes the high-road to the deep, 

And here the city’s banners sweep ; 

And streamer’s fluttering lengthsare sent 
From mast, and tower, and battlement. 


i hear the far-rejoicing roar, 

But I have sweeter joys in store. 

Now will I ope my jewel-hoard, 

Where Anna’s gifts and spoils are stored » 

This withered pink she dropped the day 

We thro’ the florist’s grounds did stray, 

Which, when no eye but mine was near, 

I hurrying seized, and treasured here. 

This rose, that morn of bitter bliss, 

When first she shrank to shun my kiss, 

And when how sore my pain she found, 

She kindly gave to soothe the wound : 

This dream-cake, with white ribbons 
bound, 

Was given, inscribed with her dear name, 

The night her friend a bride became : 

’'T was useless all, such pains to take, 

For I had dreamed without the cake. 

And now, most precious, and most rare, 

Her parting gift — this lock of hair : 


Captive peer of freeborn tresses, 
Ravished from thy sisters fair, 

Dost regret their soft caresses ? 
Wouldst with them still rove the air? 


See’st thou still their fluttering tangles, 
Streamers, in the wind unfold, 

Starred with hosts of glittering spangles, 
Striped with threads of silk and gold # 


Ill. 


Dost remember, when arraying 
Garlands bound their roving powers, 

How thy frolic mates kept playing 
Hide-and-seek among the flowers? 


Iv. ks 

How, when noon upon it quivered, 
Golden twinkles sparked her hair, be 
Like the dust of sunbeams shivered Fi 


Sifted by the breezes there ? 


v. 
Dost remember, when persuading 
Fingers twined the silky mass, 
How the glossy strands in braiding, 
Shone like spun and woven glass ? 





* The Hackensack. 
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vi. 


Dost regret thy pleasant rambles 
Round her temples’ fair hill-side ? 

And those chasing, rolling gambols 
Down her shoulders’ snowy slide ? 


Vil. 
Or, when by her cheek descending, 
As she plucked the wild-flowers fair, 
For each bud she reaped in bending, 


Thou a kiss didst gather there ? | 
Vill. 
Or, when near her bosom doting, 


Trembling, dazzled by the glow, 
How a roguish breeze there floating, 
Pushed thee on the bank of snow ? 


IX. 


Oh! ’t were bliss all bliss excelling 
Hopes the rashest could demand, 

Might I choose, for my home-dwelling, 
That fair clime, thy native land! 


Night. 

Returnine home, as evening frowned, 

My Anna by the door! found, 

There watching, with the crowd around, 

The dazzling freaks of fire to see, 

That brightly closed the jubilee: 

And oh! ’t was sweet the play to trace 

Of varying lights upon her face: 

First, rockets on their fiery cars 

Rushed roaring up in furious chase, 

Then broke in silent-dropping stars : 

Or, like a nest of serpents frightened, 

Ran scattering 
lightened. 

When blazing 

And dazzling 
ground, 

Her features bloom with crimson glare, 

As though a blush were mantling there: 

But changed to suns as pearly white 

As visions of ethereal light, 

Her form, in silvery mists, appears 

Some seraph wondering at the spheres. 


July 17. 


Au! weary fate! sick, sick at heart, 
Unnerved, forlorn, I sit apart : 
I look on book, and sky, and green ; 
Her image ever present plays, 
And like a teasing mote is seen, 
Still dimming all whereon I gaze. 
Oh! when will this illusion cease, 
When will my troubled heart find peace! 


through the sky the 

{round, 
wheels spin whizzing 
fire-drops shower the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—-= 
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July 21. | 


WuarthavelI done? Alas! ’tis past, 
And my worst fears are truths at last! 


At dusk, when passing near her door, 
As every night I passed before, 

Upon the steps I marked her stand, 
And all alone, with hat in hand: 

I saw, and frightened, turned to fly, 
But turning, caught her asking eye, 
Which seemed to blame so rude a fear, 
So I was fain to draw me near. 
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She bade me enter; all were gone 
Save her sweet self, at home alone! 
With fears I vainly sought to hide, 

I following, sat me by her side. 
Twilight, the sofa, and the vow, 

My thoughts so oft had linked, that now 
1 dared not speak, yet could not fly; 
But she more courage had than I, 

And said, half-sorrowing, I was wrong 
To stay from her so much — so long ; 
That I a truer friendship felt, 

When we so long together dwelt ; 

The adage true, she grieved to find, 
‘Once out of sight, soon out of mind.’ 
I could not bear the charge — and burst 
With feelings I so long had nurst; 

And muttered, tortured to the rack, 

*T was not my will that kept me back : 
As I grew bolder, she grew shy, 

And moments passed without reply. 
Meanwhile, my downcast eyes espied 
Her hand soft-sleeping by her side ; 
Which, as I kept my tempting watch, 
By turns I longed and feared to catch, 
Till, dim and dizzy with the view, 

A desperate rashness in me grew ; 

I seized it, and without a word, 

And oh! it fluttered like a bird: 
Warm, soft, and trembling, there it lay, 
Hailf-willing, half afraid to stay. 


The thought of all — the hour so bland — 

And ah! the touch of that dear hand, 

So thrilled my feelings’ tenderest strings, 

So oped the sluices of their springs, 

That all the loosened currents rushed, 

And from my lips and eyelids gushed. 

‘Dear Anna!’ came the words at last, 

‘Oh! hadst thou known the pain I’ve 
passed, 

How all my best pursuits have flagged, 

As I the heavy moments dragged, 

And how my bosom’s warmest powers 

Have blest those past and happy hours, 

When ever by thy side I moved, 

And loved thee ere I knew I loved ; 

And since, how with a fiercer flame 

Has burned and tossed my feverish frame, 

When every thought and dream would be 
Of thee and only thee! 

Oh! then thy lips had never said 

My love for thee was cold or dead ! 


Startled at all my feeling shown, 

She asked me then, with timid tone: 

‘If true thou lov’st me, as before, 

Oh! why not seek to meet me more ? 
Whate’er J love — my birds, my flowers, 
With them I wish to pass my hours.’ 
‘Nay, judge not thus!’ I checked her here, 
* Love is not weaker, mixed with fear: 
And yet, in truth, 1 know not why, 
What most I love, that most I fly; 
This, this alone I know — no more — 

I love thee better than before: 

And oh! when driven from thee by fear, 
*T is then thou art most truly dear. 

No, no! — my heart is true —’t is thine 
That cannot feel, or leve like mine!’ 
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Two sparklers from their fountains sprung | 
Like dewy drops on blue-bells hung : 
‘Not love thee!’ murmured she again, 

‘1 am unkind, ungrateful then ; 

For ever when I dwelt with thee, 
Thou like a brother wast to me; 
Oh! think not, though my foolish tongue | 
Reproached thee, that my heart is free; | 
Forgive ! — forgive me! —I was wrong; 
Yes! I do love — even when I chide, 
And wish thee ever by my side?’ 


I gazed into her eyes, to seek 

Some image of the pang I felt; 

Some foot-prints there, however weak, 
That showed the god within her dwelt: 
For love, though often strangely blind, 
Is keen to mark and know his kind; 
Howe’er remote the sail unknown, 

He sees it first, and knows his own. 
But in her eyes’ calm, azure sea, 

No bark of hope appeared to me ; 

Nor would the dimmest speck emerge 
From all th’ horizon’s distant verge: 
Then dropped my head in anguish there ; 
Sunk hopeless, helpless in despair. 

No kiss, no last embrace, I took, 

But with one agonizing look, 

I rushed, and left her, wild with wo, 
Alarmed at throes she could not know. 
She loves me, yet it is not love — 
Why is it thus, ye heavens above? _ 
Speak! hold! I’m tortured so to-night, 
I know not how or what I write! 


— July 22. 
I. 

Sue loves me, yet it is not love, 

Her eye with kindness beams, 
And at my lightest touch of wo, 

Pours out its pitying streams : 
But oh! it burns not with the glow 
Which eyes on fire with passion show! 


Il. 


She loves me, yet itis not love; 
Her smile is ever sweet, 
And breaks in happy circling curls, 
Whene’er our glances meet : 
But still, tis not the anxious smile 
That joys, yet trembles all the while. 


Itt. 


She loves me, yet it is not love: 

Her cheek, that scarcely glows, 
Blooms at our meeting, with a hue 

Fair as the wild-briar rose : 
Not such the lightning blush that starts | 
In quivering gleams from stormy hearts. 


IV. 
She loves me, yet it is not love; 
Her own is music’s voice, 
And ever of its gentlest words, 
Gives me the sweetest choice: 
But ah!—’tis not the broken tone 
That springs from love, and lovealone! | 
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Vv. 


She loves me, yet it is not love; 
She springs to meet my face, 
And still my anxious, long delay 
Reproves with tenderest grace : 
Ah! nought such willing favors prove : 
She shuns me not — she cannot love! 


— July 2A. 


Way am I thus unloved— unblest ? 
Am I more worthless than the rest ? 
I find, in others’ happier fate, 
Heart linked with heart, and mate with 
inate : 

Like coupled birds they sport and sing, 

[ am the only lonely thing! 
Am Ia fool ? that all should shun, 
Or madman wild, or wretch undone ; 
Or cynic, who disdains to please, 
And cannot feel— oh! none of these! 
There, there — my tell-tale mirror shows 
The bitter spring of all my woes: 

3ehold that poor unwinning face! 
Beggared of every charm and grace 
That bids the eager wishes rise, 

And chains the spirit through the eyes. 
S weet features those, which on me glare! 
Oh! what do they among the fair ? 

No more! — that hateful head remove ! 
It can have nought to do with love! 


. . . . . 


Sad fate! to drag through life with pain 

This charmless body like a chain : 

Unblest, uncheered, to roam along, 

With none to love! Oh! Lam wrong! 

My mother! thou wilt not despise 

Thy hapless boy: thy partial eyes 

Stil find redeeming traits in me — 

Dim lights, no other eyes can see. 

Then let the world forsake me quite, 

And turn as from a fright their sight, 

In thy dear arms, still fondly spread, 

Ill hide my sad, offensive head, 

And feel, the sorer my distress, 

Thy deeper gush of tenderness. 

Earth fails, and only hearts above 

Can match in truth a mother’s love : 

Oh! tis a gentle halo-light, 

Unnoticed wien our heaven is bright, 

But when the storm is hovering nigh, 7 

And weaving mists bedim the sky, 

Then, then it is that heavenly ray 

Circles us with its soothing sway, 

And gilds the gloom it cannot chase, E 

With such a mild, endearing grace, ‘ 

The very clouds grow welcome there, r 

Which such a precious garland bear. 
kes July 2° if 

I. 
FareweE ct! then, to the sweetest dream 
That ever lover’s brain possessed ; 
Farewell! to love’s dim-clouded beam, 
That late my growing feelings blest. 


Il. 


Sad, in my early spring, to meet 
So rude a dash of winter’s chill ; 
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Such cutting wind, such freezing sleet, | 


To wither, ah! perchance to kill! 


Oh! heart, now whither wilt thou roam, 
Of joy, of hope itself bereft? 

Come, busy world! ambition, come! 
And take the place which love has left. 


Iv. 
That gentle form I could not harm, 
Who gave me all the love she felt : 
If I her bosom failed to warm, 
How could I hope her heart would 
melt ? 
v. 
Though to revenge too easily fired, 
On thee my thirst I could not sate: 
The love thy sweetness has inspired, 
Could never curdle into hate. 


vi. 


And must upon that gentle breast 
Another’s favored heal recline ? 
By others must those lips be pressed, 


‘Which gave their first-born sweets to 


mine ? 
vil. 
Hold! though my jealous heart should 
burst, 


No wish but weal shall’scape my breast, 
And if for others’ love thou thirst, 
Even that be thine, so thou art blest! 


August 4. 


TuHere comes a thought most sadly 
sweet, 

That I with Anna still may meet; 

Still breathe with her the self-same air, 

Made fragrant by a flower so {air, 

Still muse on bliss hope must rot name, 

And watch the charms I ne’er may claim. 


Txoveu dark the doom I may not flee, 
Unloved, though loving, still to pine, 

’*T is something left to hear, to see, 
The bliss which never must be mine. 


Il. 


Though not to me from love’s deep wound 
Thy words their faltering music bear, 

’'T is sweet to list, although the sound 
Lull hope to sleep, and wake despair. 


Tif. 
Though not for me those eyes’ soft rays, | 


That snowy hand, that rosy lip; 

J , > ieee still can gaze } 
Not wholly curst, I still can gaze, — 

Where I may neither touch nor sip. 


| 
Iv. 
O! let me woo thee like the star | 

That spots the heaven o’er yonder hill, | 


Which though no warmth it sheds so far, 
I’ll worship for its brightness still. 


END OF ‘FIRST LOVE.’ 
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v. 

Farewell! thou sweet and blessed light! 
Tho’ now for my poor hupes too high, 
Thee, following thy pure course of right 

I still may reach beyond the sky ! 


END OF JOURNAL. 


——- 


Time dragged my heavy heart along, 
Though stil my early scenes among; 
Though oft with her, even by her side, 
Bereft of hope, my passion died. 
*T was a sweet dream of rainbow hue, 
Which hope around her presence threw : 
Though still her charms were showered 
around, 
Hope was the sun the rays that found; 
Which all those hues of glory shed, 
That formed the halo round her head: 
That sun was set, and all the rain 
Of charms poured dimly round in vain. 
To mychanged eye those charms did show 
Like flowers that shut in darkness grow, 
Uncolored by the quickening light; 
Leaf, blossom, stem, one tintless white : 
The form was graceful as before, 
The bloom, the glory, was no more! 


Years passed : my spirits rallied quite; 
She married, and I saw the sight 

That once had rent my heart in twain, 
With scarce a shudder-chill of pain; 
And that slight quiver was alone 

Born of remembered feelings gone. 
Doubtless there are, who deem it strange 
A heart that truly loved could change ; 
Who hold, one love should bind us fast 
With ties unslackened to the last ; 

Be’t as it may, or ill, or well, 

What is, net what should be, I tell. 


Yet are there times when thrills will start 
Like lightning freaks from brain to heart, 
And wake the joys of that sweet time, 
Of budding feeling’s happy prime. 
The sheen of tresses in the winds, 
The peal of bell that early tolled, 
The flower, the song she loved of old, 
Will touch the secret spring that binds 
The treasures of the heart like gold : 
Ay, oft the overflowing store 
Bursts of itself the prison door ; 
Now! now it opes !— I see the stream, 
The boat, her form, the moonlight beam; 
And hark! that dear, that tender strain, 
Now trembles through my frame again, 
As though some demon-hand essayed, 
And on my living heart-strings played ; 
Wringing a thrilling music thence, 
That almost renders mad the sense ; 
And now it faints— the vision dies, 
My soul exhausting as 1t flies, 
As when awoke by morning beam, 
Torn from some bright bew:ldering dream 
Of gilded barges, dancing seas, 
Fair forms, and streamers in the breeze ; 
And I am on the world’s bleak shore, 
As cold, as callous, cast once more! 
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The Trial by Jury. 


THE TRIAL BY JURY. 


Ir is not our purpose in this article to go into any profound inves- 
tigation of our subject, either as to its origin or its general history. 
If we were writing for lawyers such a course would be worthless, 
for it would be asking them to travel over ground already familiar ; 
and to others it might be worse than worthless, because it would 
necessarily involve a great deal of technical learning which they have 
no desire to study, and which would be of very little practical advan- 
tage after it was acquired. Our main object is to touch upon its 
prominent feature, and if possible to unsettle some of the prejudices 
which have, in our opinion, done infinite mischief to the system; so 
far forth, we verily believe, as to endanger its stability. 

In common with every friend of well-regulated freedom, we claim 
the right to appreciate the value of atrial by our peers. We look with 
as much reverence on the ‘ trial by jury,’ as the most enthusiastic of 
itsadmirers. We think it capable of becoming the safe-guard of the 
citizen, and we believe, furthermore, that it has been a shield of pro- 
tection to the unjustly accused. It is, for aught we know, the ‘ palla- 
dium of liberty.’ Sure we are, that it may be, under rational regu- 
lations. It has undoubtedly rescued the innocent from undeserved 
punishment, and if it has too frequently interposed between justice 
and the rogue; if it has very often stepped between the gallows 
and the must deserving candidate for its ‘ first honors,’ the circum- 
stance is not ascribable to the general character of the system, but 
to its faults. The system is excellent, but its blemishes are to be 
blamed with the more freedom, as they do harm in a good cause, and 
render even a praiseworthy institution odious, by doing all they can to 
discredit what is in itself worthy of all praise. In short, the trial by 
jury is a privilege of inestimable value, but our mode of conducting 
it is in the highest degree absurd. 

It is not our wont to quarrel with antiquity, or to feel favor for 
modern innovation, in any shape. The ‘march of improvement’ is 
too rapid altogether, to suit either our tastes or our habitudes ; and 
as a lawyer, loving the profession to which we were bred, it must be 
a very glaring defect in the common law principles and practices of 
the science, which could lead ws, at any rate, into the desire, or even 
the willingness, to see them superseded by any change of form, or 
novelty of administration. We shall claim, therefore, at least the 
merit of sincerity in the remarks we make, and we hope at the same 
time so to conduct the discussion, as to convince the reader that our 
propositions have been well considered. 

Our present business is with the principle, or rather desecration of 
principle, which requires UNANIMITY IN THE VERDICT. That princi- 
ple has been rotten, from its first adoption, and is abundantly more 
so now than ever. The very reasons that might have been urged in 
its favor some half a dozen centuries since, ate among the strongest 
that could be adduced against it in the present state of society, and 
under the meliorated and ‘more enlightened’ ideas of modern 
times. 

While government was arbitrary, and while the prince and his 
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minions were in constant warfare with the people ; when regal power, 
and regal power alone, made up the main spring of authority ; it was 
undoubtedly of great consequence to the subject to hold this barrier 
between himself and the royal prerogative. It was a protection of 
potent force. He could not be punished for crime, real or imaginary, 
against the crown, but by the unanimous decision of his peers ; and 
of course the chances of unjust conviction were very much dimin- 
ished by the requirement that the whole pannel of twelve men should 
pronounce upon his case, instead of a majority. In such times, it is 
conceded that the system was favorable to liberty, and the circum- 
stance may in some measure justify the eulogium bestowed upon this 
mode of trial; especially when it is contrasted with the absurdities 
of other modes in vogue during the darker ages of English juris- 
prudence. Compared, for instance, with the ‘ wager of battle,’ with 
the ‘fire and water ordeal,’ by which Queen Emma singed her 
slippers ; compared with the peine forte et dure, in which the prisoner 
was pressed to death, upon the presumption that he was guilty be- 
cause he chose to stand mute under the accusation against him, 
the trial by jury may very well have been claimed as a‘ palladium ;’ 
under whatever form of absurdity it may have been framed or con- 
ducted. It is our object, however, to prove that the principle has no 
possible application to owr state of civilization, and our modifications 
of legal polity; and in carrying out our views on this subject, we 
shall confine ourselves strictly to two points. 

First, that there is no magic in the number ¢welve; but that a 
jury composed of nine, eleven, thirteen, or fifteen, would be abun- 
dantly preferable ; and, 

Seconp.y, that the requirement of unanimity in making up a ver- 
dict, is alike at war with common sense, common justice, and with 
the well known operations of human nature ; involving a profound 
absurdity upon its very face, and calling upon mankind for the per- 
formance of a moral impossibility. 

The primary proposition is only necessary to be hinted at, and is 
merely mentioned first, for the sake of an orderly consideration of the 
subject. If we succeed in establishing the second branch of the 
argument, we carry the other with it, of course. If it be true that 
the unanimous voice of a jury ought not to be required, it will fol- 
low that the number twelve has no particular virtue in it, and that 
the Nembda of the Teutons has more of antiquity than of intrinsic 
value about it. The English writers, and especially Sir William 
Blackstone, in tracing the history of the system, show us clearly 
enough how it happened that this particular number chanced to be 
hit upon, and none of them seem to insist upon it as essential to its 
constitution. We intend ourselves to show that it is an essential 
defect. 

Should unanimity be required ? 

In the first place, such a requirement is directly in the teeth of 
human nature itself. No twelve — no three men, were ever yet con- 
gregated upon the globe, whose minds coincided. ‘They may chance 
to agree upon an isolated point ; they may come together on a given 
proposition ; but no plurality of mere men can interchange opinions 
during half an hour, with an honest concurrence in each others’ views ; 
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and however courtesy and good feeling may seem to assimilate them, 
they differ; deferentially, perhaps, but still they differ. To suppose 
that a dozen men may come to the same conclusion on the clearest 
case that may be submitted to their judgment, is to look for a mental 
phenomenon which the law exhibits very little wisdom in calling for. 
Who of us can converse with one of our best friends, on any but the 
simplest subject, without differing with him? W ho ever yet com- 
muned with the most congenial minds, without encountering discre- 
pancies of opinion? Has it fallen to the lot of any three of our 
friends to discuss a topic of interest, involving a question of any com- 
plication, with entire unanimity of view 1 W e venture to say they 
never did; and it is hardly possible they ever can. How then, aa 
us ask, is it to be expected that ¢welve men, brought together at ran- 
dom, without any congeniality of thought; discordant in disposition, 
wide apart in all their modes of looking at things; different in men- 
tal temperament, in education, association, and habit, can perform a 
miracle in the jury box, and there jump at once to the same conclu- 
sion on a case involving probably every complication of considera- 
tion? The supposition is preposterous, and so is the system that 
depends upon it for the due administration of justice! But, these 
are abstractions; let us look at the subject in a less general view. 
What is the practical operation of our jury system ! 

We hesitate not to say that it is equally militant with the repub- 
licanism which we profess so much to reverence, and with all the ends 
of substantial justice; alike repugnant to the general spirit of our 
institutions, and to the wholesome dispensation of equal laws. What 
as the character of this system? How does it work in practice? Is 
the verdict of the jury the judgment of the twelve ‘peers’ who 
compose the panel, or is it the major voice of those men? It is 
neither the one nor the other, except by the merest accident ; and it 
rarely speaks, even nominally, the opinion of the whole body, without 
the exercise of a gambling resort to chance, or a fraudulent compro- 
mise with conscience. Wretches sometimes 


‘hang, that jurymen may dine.’ 


In other words, juries are urged into unanimity by their appetites, and 
agree to think alike, lest their dinner should get. cold. They coin- 
cide rather than go hungry, and under the judicial dread of starva- 
tion, sometimes substitute a concurrence of stomach for the identity 
of opinion required of them in the rendition of a verdict; or rather, 
they make the exigencies of the one, a /egal excuse for endangering 
the salvation of their souls in pretending to the other. It were strong 
language to use, we acknowledge, but, it is a settled opinion with us, 
that as much felony is commétted WITHIN the jury boxes, as is brought 
before them for trial! Atany rate, more perjury is there perpetrated, 
than is ever put regularly on trial before courts of justice ; and most 
of this is brought about by the obstinacy or stupidity of the minor 
number. It is not often that the gury decides the case. It is per- 
haps a single one of the number ! 

A single juror cannot, to be sure, give a substantive verdict against 
the opinions of his eleven compeers, but he can always, and very 
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ellen pa perform acts that amount to the samething. He can pre- 
vent the administration of justice; he can nullify the honest efforts 
of his brethren, and render of no ayail all their disposition to do 
right ; he can save from the gallows or the penitentiary the criminal 
whose punishment is essential to the well-being of society ; in short, 
he can, by his own stupid sic volo, set aside not only all the interests 
of the community, but he can abrogate all the laws of the land. He 
not only holds a veto on the entire criminal code, but he has in his 
hands the power of perverting the course of justice in all its chan- 
nels. Every contract between man and man, every issue on which 
depend the rights of individuals, is at his mercy. An Englishman 
or an American has very little reason for the boast that he finds safety 
and protection in the juries of his country. He finds no such thing. 

Juries, as juries, are utterly powerless in the premises ; for eleven 
of the number are completely controlled by any iecbedaal fraction 
that may choose to make itself of more arithmetical consequence 
than the whole number. 

Of the utter absurdity of this system as it regards the trial of adi 
causes, it seems to us there can be but one opinion, at precisely the 
moment when the mind will divest itself of the prejudices which 
education and tradition have thrown around it. Its manifest injus- 
tice in the adjudication of civil suits, may be argued without any 
great fear of encountering either the demagogue or the quite as for- 
midable folly of the tremblingly scrupulous. The barbarism may 
be met in ¢hat aspect without being obliged to combat the ad cap- 
tandum hobbies of the liberty-lovers. We can speak of a jury 
decision affecting the right of citizen A. to ‘four acres of arable’ 
unjustly withhe ld. from him by citizen B., without any special peril 
of the wrath of the electioneerer. We suppose most people who have 
thought at all, will be willing enough to think with us, that seven out 
of twelve men are about as likely to be right in giving their opinion 
on the validity or invalidity of an alleged act, as five; and that 
eleven jurors who should say on their oaths that C. signed a promis- 
sory note to D., were quite as much entitled to respect, as one juror 
who believed no such thing. 

But, it is in criminal proceedings that people cling most tenaciously 
to their prejudices. They will agree with you in the absurdity of 
requiring unanimity in the jury, in the trial of civil causes, but where 
the ‘life or liberty of the citizen is involved,’ they cannot consent 
that any less than the whole jury shall assent, or at least two-thirds. 
Let us look a little into the soundness of this notion. It is our pur- 
pose to show its utter absur dity i in one case as well as the other — its 
absurdity, in fact, in all possible eases. 

If it be an object of the laws to provide impunity for their own 
transgression, and if legislators, while they enact punishments for 
crime, have at heart at the same moment the wish of furnishing 
facilities for escape from them, we know of no mode more effectual 
than that of appointing twelve men to go through the farce of sitting 
in judgment on the criminal, while ¢ any one of the number has the 
power of putting his own opinion in opposition to all the rest, in 
deciding the case. 


If there be any philosophy in the science of government, and if 
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there really zs any thing in ‘ modern improvement,’ it must be found, 
it appears to us, in the doctrine that the decisions of the larger num- 
ber shall guide the actions of the smaller; that the majority shall 
regulate the minority. This is the only true principle ; the only one 
that has the sanction of common sense and common justice. Why, 
in the name of reason, should it be discarded in the most important 
department of our civil polity? Why should we refuse to recognize 
the authority of a town constable, unless he receives a majority of 
votes at the election, while we permit the minority principle to pre- 
vail in the jury box? If it be important to give the largest number 
the liberty of electing legislators, is there any sense in suffering the 
smallest number — even a single individual — to control the tribunal 
which passes upon the life and death of the citizen? Is it good 
policy to place the entire power of punishment and impunity in the 
hands of one man, and make him the sole arbiter of the rights and 
the safety of society ? 

It may be very sublimated benevolence to guard with extra ten- 
derness and solicitude the scoundrel whose business it is to prey upon 
the public, and it is doubtless deemed exceedingly statesmanlike in 
certain quarters, to superintend the safety of the burglar, the incen- 
diary, and the murderer; but if such znterests must be attended to at 
the expense of those who disapprove of their respective callings ; if 
the bad must be considered before the good; we would never leave 
the dispensation with juries; certainly never put such a power into 
the hands of one juror! 

Our jury system is out of all analogy with the genius of the govern- 
ment. It recognizes a principle utterly at war with the primal conside- 
rations upon which that government was founded, and breaks in wan- 
tonly upon the symmetry of its proportions. If there be any one feature 
more to be admired, and more sedulously to be cherished, than ano- 
ther, in thé frame-work of this government, it is the principle that we 
are under the guidance of majorities; that we have here provided 
for that most rational, the only rational regimé, in civil government, 
the preponderance of the major opinion; the doctrine that the few 
shall submit tothe many. In other words, we have come to the con- 
clusion in this country, that the balance of equity is rather likelier to 
be found in the majority than in the minority. At all events, it is a 
principle pervading every department of our polity, (save the one 
under consideration,) that it is somewhat safer to confide power to 
ten men, than to one. So at least we understand the genius of our 
institutions ; such we believe to be its scope and tendency ; and so 
we know are they recorded in the written evidences of the popular 
will ; so do they stand in the constitution of the United States, of the 
several states of the union, in the respective statute-books of the 
states and of the nation; and in every other muniment which the 
people have thrown around their political household for the defence 
of their rights and their liberties. Do they see any sense in placing 
the juridical jurisdiction on a different footing? Are they of opinion 
that the lesser voice is safest in a court of justice, while every where 
else it is only looked upon as wrong, because it zs the lesser voice 4 
Is there so much magic in a jury-box, that men actually change their 
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natures as soon as they enter? Is it the opinion that one man there 
is worth a dozen ? 

We are aware that some of the foregoing remarks may appear to 
prove too much. It may seem, or ‘seem to seem,’ to the caviller, 
for instance, that it is undermining the main proposition, to say, as 
we have said, that it is next to impossible to get any three men to 
agree on a given subject, and that therefore we ourselves reason 
against a fundameutal element of our own argument; since if that 
number can never be brought to exact coincidence of opinion, it is 
preposterous to suppose that seven out of twelve men can do so. 
Softly and soothly, Monsieur Sophist, if it is perfectly convenient for 
you! You, instead of ourselves, are probably upon an ‘ erroneous 
scent.’ 

It strikes us that seven men are rather more likely to agree, than 
twelve; at any rate, less likely to ‘agree to disagree,’ by reason of 
the utter impossibility of agreeing, when even a single individual of 
the number holds full control over the entire panel. So long as it 
is understood that any number, no matter how much short of the 
whole, hold the verdict in their own hands, there is of course no 
hope, no inducement, for that matter, to modify opinion, or concede 
sentiment. Eleven jurors may in vain have done their best to recon- 
cile minor discordances of view, if the twelfth man has made up his 
mind to decide the case according to his own arbitrary (perhaps cor- 
rupt) determination. If he chooses to do so, there is no power on 
earth to prevent him. eis the ‘ palladium of liberty,’ not the jury ! 
It is idle to prate of ‘twelve peers ;’ it i8 one ‘peer’ who sits in 
judgment. The trial per pais, or by the country,of which we boast 
so much, is simply atrial by a single individual blockhead ; or at best 
a trial in which the law gives to a few boobies the power of over- 
ruling a majority of sensible men. Let it be remembered that in the 
trial of a criminal cause, there can be but two propositions submitted 
to the jury —the guilt or innocence of the prisouer ; and any given 
number of the triers, knowing that the majority of voices must govern 
the decision, may make up their own minds without difficulty, and 
without embarrassment, while knowing to the contrary, they find the 
exercise of mind useless and nugatory altogether. Aware that the 
accused must be convicted or acquitted by the largest number of the 
panel, all that is to be done, is, for every juror “to give an honest 
opinion. He is not either to be starved or worried in any other way 
into compliance with the caprices of the minority; and even if no 
two arrive at the same conclusion, by the same consideration of the 
testimony, or by the same process of reasoning, one or the other pro- 
positions will be agreed upon by the largest “number, and a verdict 
be found. If a majority doubt, and the doubt prevents them from 
pronouncing the accused guilty, he is acquitted of course ; ; and if, on 
the other hand, the majority do zot doubt, their opinion is not con- 
trolled and annulled by the scruples of the lesser number. We do 
not think, therefore, that the argument comes within the category of 
what lawyers and logicians call ‘ proving too much.’ It proves pre- 
cisely what we proposed. Where is it possible to find, in any de- 
partment of civilized polity, an absurdity more gross, more thoroughly 


ridiculous, or fraught with more manifest mischief, than this same 
VOL. XV. 64 
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requirement of our laws? It contradicts all our professions of re- 
spect for republican government, and contravenes one of its wisest 
axioms. 

If any number less than the largest, in a given body, is to govern, 
it were as well at once to acknowledge ourselves monarchists, and 
discard the doctrines which we profess to cherish. Let us say, hon- 
estly and above-board, that the sic jubeo of Russia and of Turkey is 
preferable to the democratic principle of our own government. Let 
us elect our law-givers, our presidents, governors, and all subordi- 
nate magistrates, on that blessed plan; declaring every candidate 
who is lucky enough to receive the least number of votes, duly chosen 
to office. Having secured a minority, the presumption is clearly in 
favor of his fitness! This would be carrying out the principle con- 
sistently, and fully in accordance with the sentiment of the juror, 
who complained of the stupid obstinacy of his eleven brethren, who 
refused to find such a verdict as he insisted on, against the views of 
him, the said single juror. The eleven thought differ ently, to be sure, 
but the ‘ unit’ very considerately looked upon the eleven as so many 
mules, because they could not agree that his individual opinion was 
worth more than that of all theirs ! 

If we had not already extended these remarks much beyond the 
limits we had prescribed in commencing them, we would go farther 
into the absurdity of our present jury system. There are other aspects 
of the case, capable of being made still more pointedly ridiculous ; 
but we must close, at least at present, with the simple recurrence to 
the first proposition stated in this article; viz., that there is nothing 
in the number twelve which gives any value to the trial by jury. On 
the contrary, if there be any soundness in the objections to unanimity 
in jury decisionis, it is quite clear that any even number — six, eight, 
ten, twelve, or fourteen —- should be avoided; for it is desirable, in this 
as in all other cases, to steer clear of a tie. A ‘tie’ is always a con- 
summate rascal; one who does more mischief than any other vaga- 
bond in society. He is your most egregious ‘delayer of justice’ in 
creation, and one who works more inconvenience to the community 
than any score of varlets who happen to judge wrong. Much better 


is it that a mooted point be decided erroneously, than that it be not 
decided at all. 


FRIENDSHIP AND INGRATITUDE. 


AN ALLEGORY, 


IncRatitupe, by Friendship’s maseiings hands 


Planted and reared, her shadowy boughs expands; 
But boughs with blossoms cluster’d, not with fruits ; 
And as to heaven her head aspiring shoots, 

To Tartarus nearer still descend her grovelling roots. 


But lo! the storm! its fury Friendship shuns, 
And to the towering trunk she fostered, runs: 
The treacherous tree her very height applies 
To lure the livid lightning from the skies, 

And lifeless at her foot the hand that reared her lies. 








Dirge.— Moral Reflections. 
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FROM THE SPANISH. 


Unperneatu the sod, low-lying, 
Dark and drear, 
Sleepeth one, who left, in dying, 

Sorrow here. 





Yes, they ’re ever bending o’er her, 
Eyes that weep ; 

Forms that to the cold grave bore lrer, 
Vigils keep. 


ov Se 
~ oe : 
a tele ~ 


When the summer moon is shining, 
Soft and fair, 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 


Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above; 
Souls like thine, with God inherit 
Life and love! 
Boston, May, 1840. J. T. Frevops. e 














MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A CUT. 


‘Here will be salt tears shed !’ 

























A MAN may easily reckon upon his fingers’ ends the few good deeds, 
as they are termed, that it has fallen to his share to perform; but 
there is a huge volume of mischief, which it is alike his destiny to fill, 
that must ever be to him in this world a Sibylline book of mystery. 
Feelings of others hurt by inadvertence ; by want of attentions that 
have never occurred to him; by quickness of manner, ungracious 
tones of voice, incautious words, that have been well-meant but ill- 
chosen; impatient or uncomfortable looks while he has been thinking, 
honest man, rather of King David, than of the subject supposed to 
occupy his thoughts ; all these things are put upon record against 
him, under their appropriate heads; and whether he laugh or cry 
about it, he may be sure that in each page of that mystic volume, he 
is shown to have been the author of more harm, than his whole life 
has ever done of good. Old Priam, of Troy, had fifty children, one 
of whom killed five hundred men with his own hand, and another, by 
his love-affairs, caused the death of five hundred thousand ; and this 
I take to be the proportion that exists between the good we do, and 
the evil that we are the unconscious authors of. It was a good-enongh 
deed, at least it would seem a harmless one, to bring up a family of 
fifty children ; but what shall be said to the source of two such Rivers 
of Death and Depopulation ! 

Well, my friend G , at the close of his mortal career, had in 
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existence against him the smallest pussible of these registers of un- 
happiness. It was not merely, (if one may make use of such a 
word to qualify such a thought,) it was not only that he was a gen- 
tleman; having Gap in his soul, woman in his heart, poetry, music, 
and painting in his imagination, and honor and benevolence in every 
act of life; but with great feeling he had rare tact, and that intuitive 
felicity of expression, in word, look, and manner, to which one class of 
men seem entitled by birth-right inheritance. Nature, indeed, had 
admirably seconded his father and mother, and while she gave him a 
full Roman cast of countenance, in a grand oval outline, had covered 
his head with flaxen hair, and with dee ep sea-blue eyes, and a mouth 
of irresistible sweetness, removed every thing like severity from the 
reigning character of his face. His hands were such as women long 
remember, and men are willing to obey ; small for his size, with fin- 
gers that were well-planted, carefully-jointed, flexible, round, ‘ fine 
by degrees, and beautifully less.’ 

Now, in the left pocket of my friend’s waistcoat was every morning 
placed a well-filled cireular snuff-box, the cover of which was not 
attached to it by any hinge, but according to a fashion that prevailed 
before every- -thing was done in a hurry, was to be first looked at, 
slightly polished, perth: aps, with the coat-sleeve, then gracefully lifted 
off, and folded under the bottom of the box, to be there held by the 
inferior fingers of the left hand, while the thumb and fore-finger of 
the right, in a luxurious yet thoughtful leisure, smoothed and sifted 
over the surface of the fresh arid aromatic mixture, powdering up 
some adhesive lump of particles that had raised an indecorous head 
above the mean elevation. Then followed, the gathering ; the heap- 
ing; the pinch; the motion that threw back the superfluous quantity ; 
the replacing of the lid; the taste — quick, graceful, elegant, enjoyed 
by the heart, and by a nose that snuff could never mar; the sigh of 
pleasure ; the eyes were then raised with a deep and refreshed lustre, 
and the mouth spake. 

During the time that was required for this manual of the box, some 
proposition had been well considered, canvassed, decided upon; and 
the answer, if unfavorable, had clothed itself with language that was 
least like a negative in its effects, and though deter mined, that never 
sounded like a repulse. Snuff frequently impairs the voice, but it 
never touched his organs, which it was like the gratification of one’s 
own lungs to hear; and the listener felt as if the rich tones came 
from his own chest, that had only been echoed there with a vibratory 
sympathy. So that snuff-taking, which is often half a vice in other 
men, shone in him like a virtue that had come ‘ one way o’ the Plan- 
tagenets.’ 

It was not easy to quarrel with such a man, nor to record any thing 
against him in a book. He was obstinate; in the habit of having 
his own way; miraculously perverse in his political judgment; and 
rarely came with any degree of punctuality to dinner, although you 
had given it expressly for him. But that which would have been a 
death-blow to all hospitable intercourse with another person, was 
disregarded as his image rose upon the mind. Every thing favored 
him. The dinner would not spoil when he was waited for; the very 
cook seemed in the general conspiracy of attachment toward his 
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person ; and all adverse sensations vanished, and an end was put to 
the animosity of political discussion, at the moment that he said, ‘Come, 
let us take a pinch of snuff.’ 

I had intended, when | chose my motto, to have described patheti- 
cally his close of life in the interior of Brazil, where he had met with 
a snuff that he preferred to that of Guignon; but my sketch being 
already too much extended, I have thought it more polite to leave this 


part of my subject to the inspiration of the reader. Joun Wares. 
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TRANSLATED 





FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


BY H. HH. HENRY« 


One time there was a little sprite, 
A gentle, fairy thing was she; 
Her goodness was a better sight 
Than her own tiny self could be; 
For at the waving of her wand, 
Rich blessings flowed to every land; ay 
Good fairy, grant it may be known a 
Where you that magic wand have thrown ! 


7S 






Sitting within a sapphire-shell, 

Swift-drawn by eight bright butterflies, 
She raced with every zephyr well, 

And always made new bounties rise ; 
The grapes grew sweet in every place 
That borrowed lustre from her face; 

Good fairy, grant it nay be known 
Where you that magic wand have thrown! 






She humanized the judges all, 
And inade their selfish passions weak, 
So Innocence on Truth would call 
And plaintively would dare to speak ; 
Error to Mercy, too, could kneel 
Nor find the heart of Justice steel : 
Good fairy, grant it may be known 
Where you that magic wand have thrown ! 






To make her god-son stout of heart, 
She touched the crown upon his head ; 
And all his people, though apart, 
To him in heart and hand were wed; 
If envious nations dared encroach, 
They forced them back at their approach : 
Good fairy, grant it may be known, 
Where you that magic wand have thrown! 






Alas ! the fairy’s fled afar, 
Home to her crystal region fair ; 

The Asiatics fear a war, 
America is in despair ; 

To us a better lot may fall, 

But though less fear assail us all, 

Good fairy, grant it may be known 

Where you that magic wand have thrown! 
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LETTERS FROM MODERN ROME. 


NUMBER ONE. 


My pear Lonerettow: There would be but little to gain, either 
for you or for me, were I to attempt to describe all the chanyes that 
have taken place in Rome, since we trode its streets together. The 
ruins of seventeen centuries seem scarcely to have felt the passage of 
these last twelve years, so full of change for us; and those which 
the progress of daily excavations has brought to light, although they 
have added much to the stock of antiquarian lore, have hardly any 
interest, except for such as can see and study them with their own 
eyes. The chief value of Rome, as a residence, is in the continua- 
tion of those feelings which ev ery one proves, in a greater or less 
degree, upon first entering its gates : in its se rving, as it were, as a 
daily illustration of classic literature e; in its familiarizing the mind 
with those ideas of moral grandeur which fill the pages of its history, 
and are still as fresh as the i ivy of its monuments. The incredulous 
may laugh, if they will, but Cicero and Virgil, and Horace and Livy, 
no where seem so eloquent and so touching, as amid the scenes which 
they have hallowed; nor with their volumes before me, can yonder 
Tiber, as its yellow waves flow onward to the sea, ever seem to my 
eyes a narrow and insignificant streamlet. 

Yet there is one change in Rome upon which I will venture to en- 
large, for I well know that your habits and your sympathies will lead 
you at once to enter into the feelings with which I have followed its 
progress. Y¥ou cannot have forgotten the state in which we found 
American art, when we first came to Italy, for many of our happiest 
hours were passed with Cooke ard Cuapmav, in that delightful little 
circle which the rich and varied conversation of the former drew 
around him wherever he went. CoE soon followed; and were I to 
run through the list of American painters, I should find but few, of real 
merit, who have not studied abroad. Nor can you have forgotten 
how often, and with how many doubts and misgivings, we attempted 
to calculate the chances of our countrymen in that sister art, of which 
no one ever feels the power so deeply as in the halls of the Vatican, 
and in the studio of Thorwaldsen. GreEENovVGH was then but a stu- 
dent, and even as such, unknown to us; nor was it till two years 
afterward that I met him, in his little room in Florence, with the first 
sketch of his Cherubs upon his stand. He was then at the begin- 
ning of his career, struggling with those obstacles which beset the 
path of the young artist, under whatever sky he may be born — but of 
none so much as of the artists of our own country. Thank heaven! 
for him, the day of trial is over. He is known, he is appreciated ; 
and I know no one to whom life should seem sweeter than to him, 
rich as he is in domestic felicity, and in the exhaustless treasures of 
his noble profession. At the side of his studio in Florence, you would 
find that of Mr. Power, a gentleman whom I have not yet had the 
good fortune to meet, but of whom every one, and Greenough him- 
self, first of all, speaks in the highest terms. 
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‘To ines names I will now add oaliee: that of a person not 
wholly unknown to you, but of whom circumstances beyond my con- 
trol have thus far prevented me from giving you a fuller and more 
satisfactory description. [mean Mr. Tuomas Crawrorp. I will not, 
however, encroach so far upon the sanctity of private life, as to give 
you the whole history of a man whose history should be considered 
as but just beginning. Such sketches may be well meant, but the 
least that can be said of them is, that they are injudicious: and 
although I hold that we have a full right to say whatever we choose 
of an artist’s or an author’s works, yet as long as there is a heart that 
can be wounded by our chances of indiscretion, his person and his 
character should be sacred. I shall simply say, therefore, that Mr. 
Crawford is a native of New-York, about twenty-five years of age ; 
an interesting companion, full of enthusiasm for his art, patient and 
assiduous in the cultivation of it, and endowed with an energy of 
character, which has already borne him out through obstacles of the 
most depressing nature, and will eventually —the sooner or later 
depends upon others, not upon him — lead him to a very high stand 
among the sculptors of his day. 

The first two years of his life as an artist were passed in the study 
of Mr. Frazee: and it is gratifying to observe the warmth with which 
he always speaks of the talents of that gentleman. Almost imme- 


diately after his arrival in Rome, he began to study figure, and in- . 


dulge in original composition ; a bold course for a young student, 
and only safe with the ancients within his reach. His first work was 
a female figure, of the size of life. The subject is a Bacchant in the 
wild festivities of the Bacchanalian rites. She has thrown herself 
upon the ground, in a posture between reclining and sitting. One 
hand supports her body, and with the other she holds a bunch of 
grapes. The head is thrown back, and the eyes cast upward. There 
is an expression of rapture in the countenance, to which the move- 
ment of the figure corresponds ina striking degree. There is a 
peculiar delicacy, too, in the form and in the face, which please the 
more, inasmuch as they are evidently derived from the artist’s mind 
rather than from his subject. If you consider this composition as 
the work of a young man, who had studied but little more than two 
years, you will be struck with astonishment. It seems impossible 
that one should have acquired in so short a period so much power of 
execution, such a facility of expression, such command over his own 
thoughts ; such a sense of the great laws of composition, unity, har- 
mony of design, and the subservience of the different parts to the 
leading idea. Mr. Crawford himself now condemns the drapery: 
complains of a sort of hardness and dryness in the general execution ; 
and seems to think that the only thing in the figure, worth preserving, 
is the action. All this may be true, and yet I cannot help thinking 
that [ can trace in it the germ that is now swelling into so rich and 
brilliant a development. 

He next modelled several busts, among which, one of Commodore 
Hull, and bearing the straight forward, hearty cast of the old hero’s 
character, is the most interesting. Of his Paris, which was executed 
for Mr. Calhoun, of New-Orleans, I am unable to speak, as I never 
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saw the marble, and bi had dail ciliated the cast before I 
returned to Rome. 

The two most striking works which he now has in his study, are 
a statue of Orpheus, and a sketch for a statue of Franklin. The 
latter is, strictly speaking, what I have called it, a sketch, and as such 
must be judged. He has selected the great philosophical discovery 
of Franklin, as most worthy of commemoration in sculpture, and as 
affording an artist the best opportunity of availing himself of the 
calm, quiet dignity which is so strongly marked upon ‘his countenance. 
Asa philosopher, he wears the robe of the s sages of antiquity, which 
falling in simple but graceful lines, covers the limbs, without impeding 
or concealing the action of the figure. The left arm falls by the side, 
preserving the simplicity of the general movement, which is intended 
to approach almost to severity. The right rests upon a tablet, on 
which you see traced an electrical machine. The head is slightly 
raised,with a grave, natural elevation, and the eye, fixed in close 
observation, seems to follow the passage of the electric fluid through 
the clouds. I say nothing about the likeness. An artist who can 
enter enough into the mind and character of a great man to find a 
fitting representation of them in the action and arrangement of the 
figure, will never fail in the secondary details of resemblance. There 
is a dignified repose, an intellectual grandeur, about this composition, 
which belongs to none but minds of the highest order. It speaks not 
to the eye only, but to the conscience and to the heart. It is a form 
to stand in some square of our populous cities, to arrest the hurried 
footstep of the passer-by, and by its commanding air, and the eye 
raised toward heaven, remind him that there is still something beyond 
this world; that he too has powers intrusted to his keeping, and a 
destiny to be fulfilled: or to occupy a niche in a hall of some public 
library, a silent monitor, the genius of the place ;. calm, still, like its 
motionless atmosphere, like the volumes ranged around you, the 
records of ages, breathing lessons, 


*Uttered not, yet comprehended ;’ 


voiceless, yet how eloquent ! 

The Orpheus, old as the subject may seem, has never been treated 
before : and although one of the most touching passages of the tender- 
est poet of antiquity has been devoted to a description of this romantic 
legend, the first to record it in marble is a native of a world of which 
neither Orpheus nor his poet ever dreamed. Canova, it is true, made 
two small figures, a group, if you choose, of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
but they are scarcely known, except as the earliest attempt of his 
fertile genius. The point chosen by Mr, Crawford, though not the 
most pathetic, is certainly one of the most interesting in the whole 
story. Itis the first moment of the triumph of Orpheus, and that 
too in which his courage and his love are put to the hardest test. 
Before him you fancy the black jaws of heli; you see him rushing 
onward through the opening, his face beaming with the passion that 
steels him to their terrors, and his whole frame glowing with the 
beauty of his divine origin. Cerberus at his’ side, has yielded to 
the powers of his lyre, and the three heads of the monster, drooping 
in sleep, leave the passage free. He has caught his lyre in his left 
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hand ; his right is raised to protect his eyes from what remains of the 
light of day: the wind, as it rushes through the mouth of the cavern, 
has thrown back his robe, and the rapidity of his movements is 
strikingly displayed in the action of the limbs, of the body, and the 
swelling folds of the drapery. 

Such is an outline of this figure. To give you acorrect idea of it, 
as a work of art, would require a full awalysis of Mr. Crawford’s 
style. How can I do this in a single letter? You well know what 
I mean by style in sculpture, and the idea that we long since formed 
together of this great characteristic of genius. The more I reflect 
upon it, the more am I confirmed in my original opinion. There is 
a point at which all the works of the mind meet, and where they 
must all be judged by the same general laws. I can see no difference 
between the composition of a great poem, and that of a great painting. 
The same natural powers, the same order of mind, is required for 
the one as for the other ; and when you come to the details, you are 
still in the same region of intellect; it is only the language that is 
changed. As a natural consequence of this principle, you find the 
same analogies prevailing throughout the studies of the poet, and 
those of the artist; beginning at the same pomnt, but differing in their 
details. Nature is the foundation of both; the first school and the 
only one, in which the great lessons of art and of poetry are taught. 

But how different the immediate objects of attention. How small 
a part does external form bear in the studies of the poet! What 
would the artist gain by marking all the shades and subtle distinctions 
of individual character, independent of their physical expression. 
And yet both have apparently the same end in view, to act upon the 
feelings of other men; to awaken the strongest emotions of which 
the mind is susceptible ; to stir them up to wrath, to melt them to 
tears, or to call forth from the secret recesses of the heart those quali- 
ties which distinguish age from age, and man from man. The Apollo 
that watches the flight of his arrow, in the sublimity of material 
beauty, is but the Apollo of Homer, whose quiver rattles with his rapid 
stride, whose wrath is painted in words, while his form is left to the 
imagination; nor does the Laocoon, that writhes before you with 
the terrific energy with which sculpture can represent physical suffer- 
ing, excite a different sentiment from that inspired by the more general 
yet equally thrilling description of Virgil. 

But here we come to an important distinction between the studies 
of the poet and those of the artist. I need not enter into details for 
you. The difference between Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, and 
Shakspeate, each the painter of men, and of manners, of human na- 
ture in its most durable characteristics, and at the same time of the 
minute and ever-varying details of social life, is a sufficient illustra- 
tion of what I mean. ‘The change that you feel in passing from the 
language of one of these great masters to that of another, is not 
more striking than the change in the moral and social atmosphere 
which they diffuse around you. The language of poetry changes 
with age, with climate, with social institutions: that of the artist is 
always the same. I know that I am treading on delicate ground : 
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but I believe that the biateey of art ait hae me out to the utmost 
extent of my assertion. 

It is in the ancients, then, that the language of sculpture must be 
studied ; a language flowing from the pure fountains of natural feel- 
ing, unchanged by the long lapse of ages, fresh now as at its birth, 
and not in the freshness of | a green old age, but in the vigor of that 
immortality which beams from the gods, and the heroes who have 
deigned to converse with us through its glorious medium. How long, 
how assiduous the study, that can lead to a clear perception of its 
powers! With what patient assiduity must the artist turn its glowing 
pages! How carefully must he compare monument with monument, 
and each with nature, bring poetry to the illustration of art, and 
penetrating the most recondite symbols of mythology, make their 
language as familiar as the accents of his native tongue! There is 
an appropriate term for every idea, a form of expression for every 
shade of thought; an ideal beauty for all the varieties of intellectual 
and of physical power. How different the beauty of the Apollo from 
that of the Gladiator! The scftened lines of a form ethereal, instinct 
with life, where the soul, the pure harmonious spirit of poetry and of 
music, breathe in every limb, from the indurated members, the well- 
trained muscles, the full development of manly vigor, that characte- 
rize the dying slave! There is the beauty of age, too—yrave and 
solemn dignity; there is the voluptuous beauty of the goddess of love, 
and the severer grace of the goddess of wisdom: and all of these 
must be studied again and again, till the mind becomes imbued with 
their spirit, and each rising thought clothes itself, as it were intui- 
tively, in the language with which they speak. 

Would you know the secret of the success of Thorwaldsen, see 
him at the Vatican. Who has not admired the right arm of the 
Moses? Did not Michel Angelo himself call the torso his school ? 
And whére are the pretended inventors of new styles, the men who 
saw farther in art than the ancients; than Michel Angelo, and 
Raphael, who found that cold which made every other breast glow 
with more than human warmth, the Bernini’s of this and of every 
age! Itisathing of but a few months back, and one of the strongest 
comments upon my subject. A few antique statues were found in 
the grounds of the prince Borghese. They were neither Apollos nor 
Venuses, but they were full of the pure, simple beauties of antiquity, 
and that was enough. Till then, the choicest room in the Borghese 
Villa had been occupied by the supposed master-pieces of Bernini. 
His vaunted Apollo and Daphne, his Avneas and his David, works 
which, according to the eulogiums of his contemporaries, were des- 
tined to open a anew epoch in the history of art. All these, without 
one exception, were immediately removed, and the newly-discovered 
treasures of antiquity put in their places. 

When Mr. Crawford first came to Rome, he was so fortunate as to 
feel all the importance of this study; the absolute impossibility of 
treading in the higher walks of art, without it. It was with this 
view that his plan of study was formed ; one which he has now been 
following for more than four years, unmoved by discouragement, un- 
terrified by obstacles, unshaken by the doubts, the fears, the anxieties, 
which assail, and so often break, the minds of the young, when left to 
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their own guidance. In the evening, at the life academy, drawing 
and modelling from the living figure ; during the day, in the churches 
and galleries, those store-houses of all that is pure in taste, and 
striving at the same time to obtain a greater command over his own 
ideas, by constant habits of composition ; he has reached the point at 
which he may fearlessly present himself to the public, and claim to 
be judged by his own works. 

After all this, 1 hardly need say what the style of the Orpheus is, 
although I cannot pass over it without at least a few observations. 
One of the great characteristics of the Apollo, is the perfect harmony 
of the whole form; that species of harmony which you would asso- 
ciate in your mind with the idea of the God of the Lyre. Orpheus, as 
you know, was supposed by some to have been the son of Apollo ; 
and nothing could have been easier, than by a mere change of atti- 
tude, to have adapted the faultless proportions of the divinity to the 
frame of his scarcely less divine offspring. But here, even supposing 
a servile imitation of an antique to be admissible in a single figure, 
there would have been an error, less generally remarked, perhaps, 
but still equally objectionable. Apollo is a god, and his very atti- 
tude is that of one accustomed to tread upon the clouds, and float 
spirit-like through the air. But Orpheus is a mortal: endued, it is 
true, with as large a portion of the divine spirit as ever was granted 
to mortal man, but still the slave of human passions, and acting by 
human means. Hence the beauty of his form must be of a different 
order ; bordering, as nearly as may be, upon that perfection, which the 
great artist of antiquity reserved for their delineations of superior 
essences, but still distinguished from it, by clear and definite lines. 
It is full of grace ; the body, the limbs, the head, are in perfect keeping : 
there is a harmony about them, like that of the accords of his own 
lyre. The frame is neither powerful, nor slight, but that well ba- 
lanced medium, which belongs to health, and a perfect command of 
all the physical powers. His strength is not that of the arena, nor 
the bone and sinew of daily toil, but such as one might gain by 
healthful exercise in the sunlight and open air: that of a bard of the 
olden time, who sung in the woods and the fields, and sought inspira- 
tion in a free communion with Nature herself. 

The attitude is calculated to give full scope to all the vigor of 
which he is possessed. The rapidity of his motion requires that play 
of muscles, which is the severest test of an artist’s science. The 
right leg drawn out to its full extent, and touching the ground with 
the extremity of the foot; the weight of the body thrown upon the 
left, which bends at the knee with the movement forward: the incli- 
nation of the body itself, which is thrown forward to correspond with 
the general action, and the double movement of the arms, one of 
which grasps the lyre, while the other is rajsed toward the head; 
present difficulties of almost every kind, and require a degree of 
practical skill, and a judicious management, which are seldom attained 
by so young a man. Strong as the action is, there is nothing forced 
or extravagant about it. The development of the muscles is carried 
just far enough to preduce the desired effect. The slightest increase 
in the extension of the limbs, would give them the appearance of 
strain and effort, and make you think of a theatrical attitude, instead 
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of natural action. The vigor of the torso is sufficiently marked, but 
beyond that, every thing is kept down, and made subservient to the 
grace and beauty which are so much more appropriate to the subject. 
In the surface you would be struck with the familiarity which it dis- 
plays with the human form, and the judicious discrimination between 
general characteristics and individual peculiarities. And with this 
constant watchfulness to keep every thing within its proper bounds, 
there is a perfect freedom of action, a fleshy surface, not the least 
approach to dryness, or to restraint ! 

One of the most striking parts of this composition, is the head. 
The features are formed with as much attention to regularity, as is 
consistent with strong expression. ‘The forehead clear, full, intellec- 
tual; the eye-brow curving with a light and freely drawn arch ; 
the nose projecting in a simple straight line, with a delicate and 
spirited expansion of the nostrils; lips neither dry nor full, but mo- 
delled with a certain sharpness of effect, which adds greatly to the 
general force of expression. There is a peculiar earnestness about 
the brow, that I have never seen surpassed. The eyes, too, are bent 
forward with a deep fixedness of gaze, that seems as if it would read 
at one glance the secret of the abyss to which he is approaching. 
And over all is diffused a tenderness so deep and so pure, an intensity 
of feeling, a glow of passion, that add, if possible, new grace to his 
beauty, and give it something irresistible and divine. 

Great as the difficulties of execution in this statue were, no part 
was more so than the arrangement of the drapery. Mr. Crawford 
saw how grossly the school of Bernini had failed in giving motion to 
drapery ; yet he felt convinced that there was enough in the works of 
the ancients to.show that drapery might be made to flow and wave, 
even in marble. His first sketch was dropped. As he proceeded with 
the full figure, he began to doubt the possibility of preserving the 
original design. It seemed too ornamental for that simplicity and 
unity of effect at which he aimed. He feared that it might divide 
and distract the attention, and thus weaken the feelings that he wished 
to excite. Still he saw that these difficulties could be reconciled ; 
that ornament might be preserved, without a sacrifice of simplicity : 
that the action of the figure might be strengthened by drapery properly 
thrown, and yet the proportions brought out clearly and well defined. 
Nothing short of a sight of the statue itself, can show you how this 
has been done: but it Aas been done, and the success is complete. 

While engaged in putting up the Orpheus, Mr. Crawford made two 
other compositions, from mythological subjects, in another style. 
These were two bas-reliefs, one of them oblong, the other circular. 
The largest of the two, the oblong, is now doing in marble for Prince 
Davidoff, of St. Petersburgh. The subject is taken from the third 
labor of Hercules. The hero, after a year of incessant toil, at last, as 
you recollect, succeeds in catching the golden-horned stag, but while 
in the art of leading it in triumph to EKurytheus, is suddenly stopped 
by Diana, who claims it as her own, and chides him for thus daring to 
put his hand upon an object consecrated toher. This is the moment 
chosen by the artist. The ground is a plain, unbroken surface. 
Hercules stands at one of the extremities. He leans with his right 
arm upon his massive club. The left, raised toward the goddess, 
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ealaiie his words, by a calm yet dignited gesticulation. The skin 
of the Nemean lion falls from the left shoulder, in a line with the 
body, and crossing it behind, drops w ith the motion of the right arm. 

The space between him and the goddess is filled by one of her usual 
emblems, a grey-hound. In the centre of the piece, tall, majestic, 

arrayed in a light robe, that descends to the knee, stands the goddess 
herself. Her face i is turned to the hero, her right arm is extended 
toward him: the left holds the stag with the firm, easy grasp of a 
divine being. These two figures are in repose, or rather, the action 
is calm. In that of the nymph, who fills the opposite extremity of 
the piece, there is more of excitement. She is draped to her feet in 
a loose robe, that flows backward with the wind, and the movement of 
her body. ‘The band that she has fastened around the neck of the 
animal, is drawn tight by her effort to restrain his leaping, and in her 
whole frame, full ‘of grace and vigor as it is, you see the difference 
between her power and that of her mistress. 

One of the first things that would strike you in this piece, is the 
balance of the composition. The figures are distributed with an art 
that cannot be too much praised. They relieve and set off each other. 
There is a perfect propriety in the accessories ; a unity in the action ; 
a harmony of tone, that pervades the whole group, and gives new 
force to the sentiment it is intendedto convey. ‘The figures, too, are 
admirably conceived. Hercules is the ideal of a hero of the primi- 
tive age. In the presence of a mortal, you would call his frame 
gigantic: but he now stands before a goddess, and the full develop- 
ment of his vast limbs, though more than human, i is yet below that of the 
divinity. Diana is the vigorous, the graceful goddess of the bow: 
the sister of Apollo, and partaking of the same immortal beauty. 
There is a quiet power, a severe grace, about her, that marks her at 
ence as the chaste sovereign of the woods. How different the beaut 
of her attendant; a wood | nymph, whose form is perfected by the in- 
vigorating pleasures of the chase; whose countenance beams with 
that charm you would look for in the constant companion of a god- 
dess: but yet how far below the radiant beauty of the goddess 
herself ! 

The other relief is a scene from the battle of the Centaurs. One 
of the monsters has seized upon a young bride, whose indignant 
countenance and uplifted arm, the struggling frame and the mixed 
expression of terror and anger, that fills her lovely features, reveal at 
once all the horrors of her situation. But a protector is at hand. 
His undaunted aspect and vigorous limbs show that he is equal to 
the fearful struggle. Unarmed as hei is, he has leaped boldly upon 
the back of the C entaur: his left hand is set fast in his matted locks: 
he has drawn the head backward: the monster rears with the motion, 
and seems struggling to shake off the incumbent weight; but the 
hero, firm in his grasp, retains his hazardous position, and with his 
right arm extended to its utmost range, is preparing to deal him a 
blow that will require no repetition. The vigor of the figure is 
beyond all description. 1 can give you no idea of it in words: and 
yet there is nothing strained, nothing theatrical aboutit. Itisa being 
of great strength: well used to put it forth: and now employing it 
all in a cause that he feels to be worthy of himself. 
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I have hardly left myself room to say any thing about Mr. Craw- 
ford’s execution in marble ; ; his skill in using the mechanical resources 
of the art. But you will readily conceive that one capable of treading 
with so sure a step in the higher walks of sculpture, must have already 
familiarized his hand with its practical details. One of the most 
beautiful pieces of marble work done in Rome last season, and by 
the confession of artists themselves, was his bust of Mr. Ingraham, 
an English gentleman, well known for his taste in the arts. Should 
you go to Washington, you will see a proof of my assertion, in a medal- 
lion of Botta, prese nted, either to the president or to the library, by 
Mr. Butler, of New-York. 

I had intended to give you an account of several other composi- 
tions of Mr. Crawfor d, which he has made, in the hope that the libe- 
rality of his countrymen, or of his country, may some day enable him 
to complete them. ut it is time to bring this long letter to a close. 
I have indulged the more freely in these details, from their reviving, 
as it were, the hours we passed together within these holy walls, and 
calling up, with all the freshness of youthful hope, the fond anticipa- 
tions in which we loved to indulge. I know that you will feel as I 
do, and that this picture of a young countryman, content to endure 
so much, in order that he might lay his foundation deep, by close and 
unwearied study; strong enough to resist the tempations so natural 
to us Americans, of rushing upon the stage before we are prepared 
to carry our parts through; | know, I say, that such a picture will 
awaken the same feelings in your mind that it has done in mine. 
Mr. Crawford has given six years to laborious preparations. He is 
now entering upon his career, with high hopes and a firm will. It is 
but just that he should be met on the threshold by his own country- 
men. It is on their assistance that he must rely. It is to their ap- 
plause that he must look, as his richest reward for the past, and the 
strongest excitement for the future. Let this letter give him his 
place, at least in your feelings, and lead you to look upon him with 
the same respect and affection as I do. 

Believe me, my dear LONGFELLow, ever yours, 


U. S. Consutate : Georce W. GREENE. 
Rome, Oct. 1, 1839. 


SONG 


Sounps so sweetly never as when evening twilight falls, 
Thy voice, that back unto my heart what it has lost recalls; 
When shadows people all the room, thy gentle hand in mine, 
I list, as in a dream the while, those luw, soft tones of thine. 


Then comes the silent Past, from the tomb of buried years, 
Bearing a lachrymary, filled with rose-leaves steep’d in tears ; 
And holding forth a magic glass, in which I dimly see 

All that she keeps of mine that ’s most endeared to memory. 


Familiar forms of dear ones gone, are then to me restored, 
And visions of departed hours, well loved, but not deplored ; 
No, not deplored my vanished j joys, nor yet recall’d with pain, 
I would not give their mem’ry up, to live them o’er again ! 


O, ever dearest! wake for me, at quiet eventide, 

Old songs of ruth I loved before I won thee for my bride; 

But sing no mirthful ditties then, at best but little worth, 

For tears than smiles are dearer, when music calls them forth. 
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PLEASURES OF ASSOCIATION, 


AN EXTRACT FROM A MS. POEM. 


How bright the change, when bursting from the doom 
That held the earth in deep Cimmerian gloom, 

That made the clouds but homes of ceaseless storms, 
Where e’en no lightnings paled their lurid forms, ' 
And caused the waters that were formed to glow, pt 
To heave their darkened breast with sullen throe, 

That light, swift messenger, from heaven came down, 


With snow-white garments and prismatic crown: + 
When lo! from cloud to cloud leap living hues; ” 


The waters beam, from seas to pearly dews; 
A thousand varied tints unknown before, 
New splendors on each object richly pour ; ¥ 
Mingling, reflecting, bright in every change, 5 

Till all is glowing in their boundless range ; 
Till waves mount sparkling to the shining stars, Wy. 
And mountains beam like heaven’s aerial spars! ™ 






As light thus sheds its hallowed influence, 
And magic beauty, o’er the realms of sense, “ 
So mind, bright effluence from th’ Eternal Cause, : 
Moved by AssocraTion’s plastic laws, 
Impelled on restless wings of living thought, 
By love inspired, with feeling deeply fraught, 
Descends from heaven to animate the clay, 
And fit man’s form to face the god of day ; 
And as it swells with conscious power within, + 
An empire too without goes forth to win ; 

Becomes a part of the bright things it seeks; 

Softens mid valleys, glows on mountain peaks ; 

Quails o’er the abyss where cataracts pour their floods, 
And sinks with awe within the solemn woods ; 

Floats with the fleecy cloud o’er tranquil skies, 

Loving, like them, the earth, yet fain to rise; 

Delights o’er lovely present scenes to cast, 

The distant, soft enchantment of the past; 

Finds a mute language in each object round, 

That stirs the bosom though it yield no sound ; 

Reads histories in the empire-bounding streams, 

Or from their banks floats down the tide of dreams; 
And hallows many a consecrated spot 

With fond associations, ne’er forgot; 

Loves to repose where, by his favorite stream, 

With course as steady, with as mild a gleam, 

The soul of WasurneTox, his duty done, 

Passed from the earth to triumph nobly won; 

And burns with ardor on the humble green, 

Where first the stain of freemen’s blood was seen, 

And cries, exulting, as its views embrace 

The approaching glory of the human race, 

‘ Here deeds of yeoman chivalry were done ;’ 

Here bled the free; this, thisis Lexington! 


e: eae 


_" 


When once the soul admits this gentle power, 
Its magic energy grows hour by hour; 

It binds all nature in one chain of love, 

And makes each link by one strong impulse move. 
The mute insentient objects of the sense, 

When touched by this exalting influence, 

Moved by warm sympathies that closely bind, 
Seem things like us of feeling and of mind. 

Their graceful forms attract the admiring eye, 
With hues and shapes replete with harmony ; 


An Advertisement. 


3ut soon a power beyond mere beauty grows, 
And with new life through every feature glows. 
‘Thus the lithe willows by our native stream, 
Whose silver leaves in its bright waters gleam, 
Grow to the fancy, till their mournful sweep, 
Recalled where’er we wander, makes us weep. 

So the rude song that echoes on the hills 
Of Switzerland and all her valleys fills, 
If haply heard by wandering mountaineer, 
In Po’s rich vale, or Afric’s deserts drear, 

Recalls his native mountains to his thought, 
Shrouded in mists, with fearful tempests fraught; 
Recalls his cot that like an eyry clings, 
Where the wild stream from melting glacier springs, 
And up the snow-capped mountains to the sky, 
Curls its white smoke as if with them to vie: 

Ay, and far dearer are the rocks that scowl, 

And wintry blasts, that round their summits how}, 
Than the wild ze phy rsof the Italian grove, 
Wafted o’er flowery plains, on wings of love ; ; 
And, were he free to choose, he’d fly with joy 
Back to the scenes that all his thoughts employ ; 
Where his loved mountains in rude grandeur stand, 
His soul’s high teachers, guardians of his land, 
And bless the tempests that his home restore, 
And love it for its whirlwind storms the more! 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


I constpeR it a bounden duty, through this widely-extending me- 
dium, to advértise to the world that there are now floating over its 
happy surface two Individuals, of that bright order of Being called 
Woman, whose employment it seems to be to occupy alternately the 
hearts of their associates and acquaintance. 

One of the two is endowed with a spiritual and fervent imagina- 
tion, of surpassing richness and exquisite variety of thought, and 
seems limited only in a single train of moral investigation and dis- 
covery ; that, uamely, which leads to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of her own rare gifts. 

The other, more balanced in her gracious faculties, acts out more 
calmly — perhaps, if I could bring myself to employ such a term, I| 
should say more perfectly — her own beautiful conceptions of good- 
ness ; and with an exacter justice, forms an estimate as well of her- 
self as of surrounding objects. So also is the latter more defined 
than the former in that precision of outline which marks the space 
she fills in the imagination of the contemplator ; and while the first is, 
as it were, the rainbow, whose arc is regular, but whose breadth and 
depth of celestial color no human eye can measure or fathom, the 
latter is like the planet, whose radiations of light are determined by 
fixed laws, both in their direction and extent. 

I suppose it difficult to fancy, as connected with this life, two Intel- 
ligences of greater purity and sweetness; the one in thought and 
conduct, and the other in conduct and thought. I long very much to 
call the one my Inspiration; and the other my Development; so 
precious are the ideas which the one induces, and the other personates ; 
and such is the affinity between the two, that after having been in the 
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society of dos: one, I desire excessively to behold the other; from 
whose presence 1 would again return to the former, as to a fountain 
of waters in the leafy shades of deep retirement. ‘The world, and 
thou too, perhaps, admired chronicler, might, under this description, 
greatly wonder that I should wish to advértise and disseminate the 
knowledge of these two Existences. The world, and thou too — no, 
not thou, “but the world — might opine that it were the discreeter, and 
therefore the better part, to keep unto my single self the pleasurable 
consciousness of two such treasuries of thought and goodness; or 
that if, in the elation of my heart, I were forced, like the Barber of 
Midas, to tell my secret or die, that I should, like him, retire into the 
fields, and whisper it to the very grass; telling the flowers of earth 
of these who are born to become hereafter the flowers of heaven. 

The reason that I cannot do this, thou wilt, upon ulterior thought, 
be at no loss to comprehend, when I tell thee that they are frequently 
about my path, which has now become a downward one ; and often, 
all unconsciously to themselves, perhaps, do they shed rays of light 
across it, that my heart drinks up, when, as it were, I arrive at the 
passage over which they appear to my delighted fancy to have beamed ; 
and though I might, for once or twice, go into the woods to ejaculate 
the expression of grateful feelings, that two such beings have ever 
been fashioned for man’s irradiation and joy, yet beholding them 
often, and of late, | cannot satisfy myself without thy friendly aid, in 
order that thy entire world of readers may participate in the know- 
ledge of such existence, if not in the pleasure of such society. 

‘To these thy readers would I address these lines. If of the better 
sex, be they henceforth happier than ever in the graces of their proper 
destiny, and in the consciousness of the healing pleasure, the inap- 
preciable delight, which they have power to awaken in the soul, even 
of the stricken and the departing. If, on the other hand, they be of 
my own, let them realize the means of increased felicity and virtue 


which Heaven, in Woman, hath bestowed on man, Joun Warers. 


EARLY-MORNING EXERCISE. 


‘Methinks I scent the morning air!’ 


Up! up, arise !— haste, haste! the vernal morn 
Purples the orient sky; and see! the rays 

Of the young sun the eastern hills emblaze ; 

Ten thousand pearls their sparkling boughs adorn: 
Quick, quick !— the simple robe, the hat of chip — 

Let thy loose ringlets flutter in the breeze ; 

Soft, soft glide down the stairs; thy hand I seize; 
Mount we our coursers, and the gale outstrip. 

How fresh the air! how mild the early sun! 

How ring the wild notes through the neighboring wood! 
Dustless the moist earth as we gallop on — 

Rattle the pebbles of this shallow run; 

Thunders the bridge: ha! ha! in drowsy mood, 

‘Toss on the uneasy down who will — we, we are flown! 
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The Marriage Vow. 
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New-York, May, 1340. 


THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


‘ Look, how they come — a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as ye gaze !’ Bryant. 


e 
Speax it not lightly !—’tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring through long distant years, 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears ; 
Recorded by an angel’s pen on high, 
And must be questioned in eternity! 


Il. 


Speak it not lightly !— though the young and gay 

Are thronging round thee now, with tones of mirth, 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 

Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth ; 
But ever bright and sacred may it be, 
Stored in the treasure-cell of memory. 


III. 


Life will not prove all sunshine: there will come 
Dark hours for all: O will ye, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did, in times when calm and bright 
Seem’d the sure path ye trod, untouched by care, 
And deem’d the future hke the present fair ? 


Iv, 


Eyes that now beam with health, may yet grow dim, 
And cheeks of rose forget their early glow; 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 
And lay, perchance, some worship’d beauty low ; 
Then will ye gaze upon the altered brow, 
And love as fondly, faithfully as now ? 


Ve 
Should fortune frown on your defenceless head, 
Should storms o’ertake your bark, on life’s dark sea — 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When Hope her syren strain sang joyously; 
Will ye look up, though clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say, ‘ Together we will bide the blast ? 


vi. 
Age with its silvery locks comes stealing on, 
And brings the tottering step, the furrow’d cheek, 
The eye from whence each lustrous gleam hath gone, 
And the pale lip, with accents low and weak ; 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay prime, 
And smiling, bid Love triumph over Time? 


Vit. 


Speak it not lightly! Oh! beware, beware! 
’T is no vain promise, no unmeaning word ; 
Lo! men and angels hsp the faith ye swear, 
And by the high and oly One ’tis heard : 
O then kneel humbly at His altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep your marriage vow ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘AMERICAN IN PARIS,’ ‘LETTERS FROM LONDON,’ ETC. 


NUMBER TWO. 


With your leave, gentle reader, I will continue my efforts to enter- 
tain you with random sketches of Our Village. The better to execute 
this task, I have scrambled up the steep ‘of the Sharp Mountain, et 
ascending abruptly from the Schuylkill, to near the summit; where a 
gray and fretted rock-work, bearing on its flanks the motley weather- 
stains of a thousand damp and frozen winters, and hot summers, 
commands an extended view of the prospect; where, snugly seques- 
tered in a nook, one can look out unobserved upon the varied scene ; | 
its mountains, its valleys, and villages, and its busy mortals, moving a 
about in their several employ ments. Come, if you area pretty maid, 
and sit byme. Poets have come hither to dictate their first sonnets, 
to exchange their first vows of mutual affection. I forgive mother 
Eve, with my whole heart, for the several penalties she has entailed 
upon us ; among others, for the ‘ season’s difference.’ May, as a kind 
friend after absence, as good fortune after gloom and adversity, has 
returned with a pleasurable influence, that had been forever unfelt 
under a monotony of eternal Springs ; and the rosy-footed Month, (I 
ask pardon of her younger sister, who is more rosy than she,) has 
to-day put on her sweetest smiles, with her robe of green; and a 
genial spirit breathing in the air invites to enjoyment. Come, then, 
dear lady ; the perfume of the cedar is deliciously fragrant ; a tufted 
pine, its hair dishevelled, and gently curled by the breeze, offers you 
protection from the sun; nowandthena bird carrols overhead its dainty 
lay ; Zephyrus has set loose the trickling rivulets, and Flora has un- 
buttoned the little flowers. I have prepared a seat for you of moss. 
I know a lady who will be glad to sit on it, if you will not. 

That’s a good girl! Now tuck up your frock,* and I will show 
you all that is prettiest upon the disc of this charming landscape. 
Toa lady’s perfections, it is necessary that a good portion of her time 
should be spent in the country. She should be set out as the flower- 
pots from the hot-house, in the spring. Not only the mind is fed 
here on better thoughts, but the limbs receive the exercise requisite 
tv beauty, and the nerves are fortified against the hurricanes that 
break in through the key-holes of city parlors, bearing rheums, ca- 
tarrhs, and. consumptions, on their deadly wings. 

That huge pile, which seems to prop up the heavens, bounding the 
view northwardly, eight miles distant, and running parallel, is the 
Broa Mountain. The smaller hills interv ening, some of them 
turning up their noses as if they were mountains, shaded with grizly 
underwood, and ever-green pine and hemlock, and waving like the 
troubled sea, are the depositories of the coal and iron which give the 
region its commercial worth and dignity. Traversing this valley, not 
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* A crassic imitation : ‘ Componere togam —-succincta toga ;’ a succinct way the 
Latins had of saying, ‘ Attend!’ 
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twenty years ago, the traveller often stood still in wonder at the im- 
mense waste of creation; disposed, especially, to find fault with the 
bad economy, when obliged to seek one of these steeps, of a hot day. 
Improvident mortal! how little imagining the treasures laid up by 
Nature’s bounty for him and his posterity, in the bosoms of these 
heaving ridges and mountains ! 

The coal was indeed long ago discovered ; but a score or two of 
years elapsed while philosophers were showing the impossibility, and 
fools finding out the means, of burning it; and as many more, while 
the learned were demonstrating the deleterious effects of carbonic 
gasses upon human health and food. The first burning of this fuel 
was forbidden in England by an edict of parliament, and by a much 
more absolute authority i in America — public opinion. Ladies’ hair 
fell off, or was turned red, and complexions and furniture were ruined ; 
influenzas and bronchitis multiplied ; and multitudes, of all sexes and 
conditions, perished ; wives scolded, servants ran away, and grates 
were tossed into the street. Ina word, the household gods were 
smoked, cracked, and shattered, and kitchen hearths made desolate. 
Coal, however, prevailed, after many struggles, and is now the uni- 
versal fuel of the great cities, with no undue increase in the bills of 
mortality. The domestic charities are restored ; ; the poker, also, to 
its legitimate functions ; ladies’ heads are réinvested with their tresses, 
blonde, auburn and jet; and there has been a regular improvement 
in the female complexion and gastronomy. 

The river which you see making its way toward the south, with a 
fall of eight hundred feet to the tide, upon a hundred miles, and 
designed to convey the minerals of this region to market, is the 
ScnuyLtkwwi. ‘To be prompt and convenient to this function, it has 
carved for itself a channel, as you see, through the solid mountain, 
by a process very puzzling to human wit. A little sand confines the 
ocean, and-the mountain rock has here yielded to a rivulet! There 
is an infinity of subjects before us for the geognosophist, that would 
keep him in innocent employment for a long life-time, making him 
as learned in cosmogony as Whiston, or Burnet, or Buffon, who ended 
their days by knowing nothing about the matter. By what process 
was it, indeed, that great Nature rolled up the surface of the earth 
into these multitudinous waves, and impregnated them with minerals 
so necessary to human uses 4 

These numerous ‘ shanties,’ which you see sprinkled over the hills, 
lonely or in groups, are the homes of the miners, to which, coming 
out of the ground, they resort to pay their respects to their sturdy lit- 
tle wives ; andthe openings in the flanks of the hills, gaping so hideous, 
are the mines, from which men, black as the imps of another region, 
carry out coal. A hundred miles of rail-road intersect the valleys 
or tunnel the hills, upon which long trains of cars, withtheir conductors, 
and a woman occasionally seated on them, roll along the gently de- 
clining plane, with no visible power of motien ; horses trotting after ; 
and now and then a locomotive comes blustering up, like a great 
bully, making music with the puffing and suffocating engines of the 
mines and furnaces. One more revolution of the year will present 
you an uninterrupted rail-road of ninety miles to Philadelphia: a 
third part only is remaining to be accomplished ; and all this where 
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ten years ago the traveller came bobbing along in a clattering stage, 
Javavta, xatuvta, maguvta, upon the rough ribs: of the corduroy. 

A fly sometimes serves, on a picture, to bring out the principal 
figure — a hero or an elephant. So much for the science of groun- 
ing. The puddle you see there, at the entrance tu the town, so be- 
decked with agreeable images, is kept up by the borough for the 
gratification of the frogs, who, gathering about the margin, gargle out 
their little souls ina hymn of salutation tothe spring. Some theolo- 
gians think Nature has established a system of compensations through- 
out all creation, to equalize good and evil; giving to cowards an a! 



































intense sentiment of courage, and to fools excessive vanity, to com- 
pensate their want of brains. It must be on this principle that frogs 
are so exceedingly happy in their own music. That clumsy bird, half- 
flying, half-footing, in haste to reach the puddle, is a goose; and that 
one, with arched ‘neck, stately as the swan — now sitting quiet and 
meditative, now rowing its way through the stream — that, also is a 

oose, of the other gender. Those are sheep which browse on the 
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hill; and the little ones, frisking or sleeping in the sun, or studying the Mi 
gamut under their woolly mammas, emblems of innocent country life, 

those are uuweaned lambs. As this is your first visit beyond Broad- 

way, I must be elementary in my descuiptions. The girl upon the Fi 
rail-car, with her tartan what-do-you call it on her shoulder, is Scotch ; 5 
and that one winding down the hill, in a covered equipage, dragged * 
slowly by a pot- -bellied nag, bringing provisions to the market, is »! 
Dutch ; her name Rosebelia. Her butter is sweeter than the breath : 
of Love, and she is nice in eggs as Cesar was in wives. One goes to ! 
market on purpose to study this chef d’wuvre of Nature's gallery, and ; 
gossip with her. nf! 








The pretty maidem you see there, at Mr. Potts’ door, her foremost 
leg straight to the toe, and the other in an angle, and a basket run- 
ning over with flowers on her left arm, in her right fingers a rose 
open, and a bud with three graceful leaves, (look at her through the 
telescope,) dear little thing ! is she not beautiful ? 1 ‘The réses borrow 
blushes, and the lily whiteness, from her cheeks, and a cherub smile 
lights up her decent teeth, of purest ivory. All the beauties, you 
would swear, of Schuylkill county were summed up upon her single 
face. It is Helen, the flower-girl. Shall some clod of earth, alas! 
feed upon the quintessential ambrosia of her kisses! She sleeps, 
sweeter than ladies upon the eider down, upon a chafly cot, far be- 
yond the mountains; and with the blush of morning, tucked up, 
brings showers of roses to the market, carrolled by the harmless birds, 
Heaven preserve thee, pretty Helen, as thy own mignionette, fragrant 
from birth to the withered leaf! 

That stately old man, who moves in angles und straight lines, is 
the cross school-master, with a birch. Now he enters his ‘school, and 
the apple-munching urchins are squeezed into a nut-shell, each at his 
task. He scourges the boys as the boys scourge tops. but did you 
ever see such mobs of children ! They seem to come out of the 
ground, as toads after a summer's rain. The mountain air mine- 
ral streams are so favorable to foecundity, say the doctors. new. a 
lady of the city who had been ten years in holy wedlock, unblessi; 
and what do youthink? She came to Pottsville, and at thes 
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seven months had twins! If Rebecca had lived among us, Jacob 
would have had no need of a resort (so unpleasant) to the Shunamites 
for an heir. 

The old woman who gathers withered sticks by the way-side, isa witch. 
You will often see her, when the thievish Night broods upon Guinea 
Hill, walk with printless footsteps upon the cowslips, brush the dew 
from the mullen leaves, gather poisonous herbs, and turn about like 
a whirligig on her heel. She pinches the Dutch girl’s hips till they 
are black and blue, and with a wand calls about her the sprites who 
haunt the mines, (in Wales they call them Knockers,) who kindly 
discover the veins of ore hidden in the crannies of the earth. 

The poor animal with ragged coat and dulled spirits, that stands 
chained to a log by the cottage-door, is an ass, fatigued with dragging 
coal from the mines. How askingly he eyes the empty trough, then 
‘earthward hangs his moveless head.’ Dear Sarah! how often I 
have seen her warm her darling little feet at the grate, (Parlor, No. 
11, Fourth-street,) little suspecting the obligations that she — that 
we — owed to this meek child of misery —this poor donkey! Often, 
too, have [ seen at this same grate a clown, his coat-tail under his 
arm, as little sensible of the obligations one ass owed to another. 

That old horse, worn to his ribs upon the tow-path, is battening his 
last meal upon the commons; turned out by hard-hearted man to 
die — no longer serviceable. There is no resentment in his face: he 
only looks upon the bare and unshrubbed earth imploringly; he 
would lick the hand that has abused him. Is there no heaven, alas ! 
no retributive justice, for the poor quadruped ! 

But I fear I fatigue you with these unseemly objects. I wish rather 
I could show you the thousand little glens, and dells, and water-falls, 
concealed in the recesses of the woods and mountains. The smiling 
village you see six miles to the south, is Schuylkill-Haven ; and the 
vehicle upon the road, its four wheels in the air, and the passengers 
making their toilet by the way-side —the women gathering up the 
babies they had thrown out of the window —is the mail-stage, upset. 
The presumptuous little village, a mile to the east, is Port Carbon : 
the engine, puffing and suffocating like some dying monster, at the 
foot of the hill, and busied in melting the rude ore with the native 
coal, and throwing the ruddy tinge of its hot fires upon the stream, is 
‘Lyman’s Furnace. The toy-like gentleman at its side, who is 
making an invisible bowto a lady, (you can see her with the telescope, ) 
is our chief burgess — in his natural shapes, the counterpart of 
Falstaff. 

‘ And the little men, in feathered caps, standing still upon the plain, 
as chess-men upon the board ? 

Our ‘ National Infantry,’ the Invincibles, only seeming to stand still. 
They are shouldering their fire-locks, right about face ! — advancing 
and retreating, and looking fierce as Napoleons, under the belligerent 
shouts of their captain, which expire at a mile from our ears — so near 
are we to heaven. Listen! you willcatcha note of the chiming spheres ; 
music@ispensed only to honest maids, say the poets, and denied the 
gmoss ears of wicked men. 

Mi he sequestered spot, where the sun is westering toward the night; 

Seresthe villagers love to walk in the soft melancholy of the Indian 
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Summer evening; where the infant shrubbery is now teeming into 
life, and the spreading oak, and hemlock, and cypress, are gently 
crisped by the breeze, is a village grave-yard, without the precincts 
of the town; where, the pilgrimage of life being run, one may hope 
the due respect and reverent decencies of the tomb. Honor to those 
who have set the pious example: rural cemeteries are now springing 
up, with emulation, on all sides. The Rey. Mr. , who has just 
completed his enclosure, beckoning some one the other day, whis- 
pered, with an air of joy: ‘ We have gotone inalready!’ In grave- 
yards, as in all things else, rivalship is the soul of business. 

The eminence which you see at the foot of the town, on the north, 
heaving up like a great giant’s grave, and covered with a squad of 
mean houses; where the African, ragged and indolent, and besotted 
with rum, hides his stupid misery ; where loud wranglings, and hallelu- 
jahs, and frequent cries of murder, infest the night, made blacker by 
negroes, is GuineEA Hitu. The sable procession winding slowly toward 
the little church on the summit, is a negro burying; the only event 
by which the inhabitants of this Hill seem to assert their common 
humanity. 

When the eye-lids of the day have closed, Chaos and Night sit 
here together, on their leaden stools, introduced by a mulatto brat, 
in a gray hood, begotten by the voluptuous Day upon the ravished 
nymph Darkness, and called Twilight. Revelry, with her tipsy sisters, 
keeps tavern here, and Intemperance sits blear-eyed upon the door- 
sill; and Sloth, and Filth, and Lewdness, the express resemblance of 
their shabby little mother, Smut, creep about the doors and gutters. 
Night’s steeds of iron-gray, champing their bridles, stand ready yoked 
to her car of jet, by her colored grooms the Hours, frizzled in woolly 
locks. Black Bill, (who knows not Bill?) and his mother, guilty of 
the same offence, are styed here with the pigs — principal citizens. 
If you look in, the night half spent, when Hecate rides on the storm, 
and Wantonness skulks about in quest of such loves as grow upon this 
Hill, you will see Bill’s mother, in Methodist devotion, praying suc- 
cess tg her son, out upon feats of burglary in the village. And lame 
Justice comes limping up in the morning, when the thief has fled. 
There! if you like John Bunyan. 

The sprightly village at our feet, with its air of freshness; its gar- 
den fences glowing with the white-wash; its scattered dwellings 
covering a mile of surface ; the churches of its twenty religions lift- 
ing up their spires; proud especially of its Catholic church, itself 
the ornament of a town, ensconced on the side of the hill, sheltering 
its devotion from the winds; and of its Town-Hall, and two mam- 
moth hotels, SHoeMAKER’s and the NaTionat, where the virtuosi of 
anthracite gather around the sparkling grate, of a winter’s night, 
and tell of ores hidden in the veins of the earth; of toll, and freight, 
and prices of the season; proud too of its Centre-street, pointing to 
the poles, and of its Market; Mahantongo, Norwegian, and other 
streets, diverging at right angles, east and west; and of its dgtaghed 
towns in clusters upon the flanks; Greenwood, without a gr Dot ; 
Morris’ Addition, as the neck is addition to the head and sHouldiiie: 
and Mount Carbon, built in a low valley; this village, which 
now describe to you with a brevity very disagreeable to thg 
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love; this central figure of the piece, to which all the rest is but 
drapery; this metropolis of Schuylkill county — but it deserves @ 
separate chapter to itself — is 


POTTSVILLE. 


I must breathe a little after this long sentence. Is it not delightful 
to have society in one’s enjoyments ! Pleasure, overturning all the 
rules of sound arithmetic, is doubled by dividing it. And then such 
society! allowing me to talk right on, without a word of interrup- 
tion or contradiction! I will send all my family to New-York to be 
broughtup. And don’t you feel how much enjoyment is enhanced 
by the exhilaration of spirits incident to these high places? The air 
is purer; there is a pleasurable sense of elevation above one’s spe- 
cies; and the thoughts, in approaching the celestial intelligences, 
seem to lose their earthly affinities, and become instinct with a divi- 
ner spirit. Men love their country better, who are born and bred 
upon mountains. All original sects have worshipped upon lofty 
places. The Greek placed his altar of Jove e upon Olympus, an Moses 
held converse with the Deity upon a mountain. 1 have had myself 
divine thoughts here, but lack the pretty accomplishment of phrases 
to recommend them to the world. Why, Nature! bestowing sweet 
and ravishing speech upon so many, hast thou made me mute and in- 
eloquent, and unable to transfuse into others’ bosoms what so charms 
my own! I often sit in the midst of these abstracted sublimities, in 
mere sensual enjoyment ; listening to the boatman’s horn winding in 
the distance, or wandering by the brow of the cliff, (one likes to 
venture to the extreme edge of hazard,) to look over the giddy preci- 
pice, where the tall tree, dishevelled in the breeze, throws its che- 
quered shadow on the stream; or among the shelvy rocks, where once 
the Indian roamed, savage, free, and native lord of these mountains ; 
gathering the flinty arrows, sole vestige of these obliterated worship- 
pers of the Holy Spirit. Even now that you are here to dispute hea- 
ven with me, | cannot think of whispering to you a word of earthly 
interests. No, I will just sit innocently by you; see the vine shoot 
out its little arms to grapple with the trellis of oaken branches, and 
listen while the wood-pigeon from the neighboring rock pours out, 
now and then, its melancholy moan. Iwill not even supplicate a 
kiss of that rubied lip; content, alas! with Plato’s immaterial loves. 

Pottsville is named from its founder, of the very ancient family of 
the Potts; whether of Delft, or Sevres,'or Staffordshire, I stop not 
to inquire; nor is it granted mortals to know all things. I only 
know that all of the name, any where scattered upon the earth, from 
the charm, no doubt, of analogical sounds, have gathered themselves 
into this village. You would swear there were no Potts any where 
else. In the newspapers it is the eminent prefix of half the adver- 
tising columns. In Centre-street, there it is again, in five calligraphic 
lettensea foot long, in convenient Christian abbreviations, upon half 
the of the village: A. Port, U. Port, T. Port, and P. Port. It 
€, afew years ago, a common designation of nearly all the vil- 

eaux. One was Miss Hamilton’s Pott, another Miss Slayma- 
ptherM iss Schiff’s, another Miss Pott’s Pott ; and so they ran 
embarrassing it became,,at last, as Smith or Thompson, in some 
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other towns. Some tried to disguise it, by orthographical changes 
and quaint pronunciations ; one calling herself Miss Putt, another add- 
ing an s; another, again, for no earthly purpose but to get rid of the 
cacophony of this inharmonious monosyllable, got married. And the 
unhappy mistakes, too! Why,I know a girl who went the other day 
into a store, and asking timidly for Mrs. Pott, the clerk hastened up 
stairs, and came down ‘directly with a tea-pot in each hand! 

I feel some degree of confidence in becoming historiographer to 
this village, having grown up with it from its remotest antiquity, and | 
having had a share in its most important events, if one can be said to Py 
have a share, who only looks on; events, 1 am aware, sufficiently 
known to the present race of men; but is there not something due 
to those dear little creatures yet unborn, and who always love so ten- 
derly their ancestors —our posterity? There is an inquisitive de- 
sire in the human mind of knowing the beginnings of things; and 
it is no hyperbolical fancy to suppose that at least a million of beings, 
yet sleeping, I don’t know where, in antiquity, and not yet furnished 
with human ‘shapes, will be one day turning over the pages of the 


K nickersocker, for the details I have now the honor most aftection- 
ately ... 


‘Do n't!’ 

I beg pardon, a thousand times! Indeed, I was absent. 

‘I did not perceive it.’ 

Pottsville 

‘ See how you have rumpled my handkerchief !’ 

Pottsville is a growth of little more than twelve years. The popu- 
lation at first so increased beyond the supply of lodgings, that the 
beds of the one hotel soon running over, the surplus was stowed ' 
away, its head upon its own luggage, compactly around the margins 
of the bar-room; each day bringing fresh supplies, and more violent 
struggles for the places. Many a one have | seen, of a nice dainti- 
ness of limbs, and complexion, and person, who had walked out daily, 
white-gloved, making ladies’ hearts quail, upon Chestnut-street, laid 
out here with this indiscriminate humanity, pillowed ‘upon his port- 
manteau, and under the influence of that god who levels all inequali- 
ties, and reconciles to all sorts of bed-fellows, sleeping more soundly 
and happily than in his downy city accommodations. Persons, to 
secure places, as at the theatre, would often retire at three of the after- 
noon, or friends would sleep in succession, as they ride and tie on a 
journey ; andinthe upper rooms, of a rainy night, it was usual to go 
to bed with an umbrella, the town not yet having arrived at the luxury 
of water-tight roofs. It is, however, a town-building population, 
that of America, and it does not put its two feet in one sock, or sit 
sucking its thumbs, and waiting for Providence to do the work. 
Boarding-houses soon sprangup. I recollect one, occupied by two 
families, eight by ten feet ; bed and table taking turns outside ; and at 
such a price, that I have heard the landlord, a conscientious_ man, 
say : ‘ By Cot! I used to shut my eyes in asking the rent !’ 

The inconveniences of the times, and tricks of speculation 
their usual accompaniments, wrangling and law-suits. For thé 
fication of the long robe, I will notice briefly a few cases not reg 
in Sergeant and Rawle. The one, the defendant having 
VOL, XV. 67 
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refractory and insolent, the judge leaped from the bench, and kicked wi 
him out of doors; and then gave ‘ judgment by default.’ The next wa 
was a case of suffrage, and decided that the place in which this great ha 
prerogative of freemen was to be exercised, was the township cer 
‘where one had his washing done.’ The next, the case of a pig; ba: 
two citizens having bought it in partnership. One insisted on killing wh 
said pig, and the other refusing ; ; the former put his design in execu- sh 
tion, and was sued. Judgment for the defendant, he having sent a to 
breakfast of the sausages to the Squire on the morning of the trial. po 
The last I will mention, was a Dutch case of crim. con., brought in fac 
from the country. Facts stared them in the face. Damages eight a | 
dollars, and all parties pleased. Alas! there were none of these : 
cases among us, for there were no women. I remember the very an 
first woman that ever came into the borough; a tailors wife, thi 
from London. A thrill ran through the hearts of the community. ) 
It was a first ray of light upon chaos. I shall not soon lose the ’ 
recollection of thisevent. i had walked three miles to get a sight of Sq 
her, through the window, not being able to approach nearer, for the the 
crowd. [t was of a summer's evening, at Shoemaker’s. She was He 
playing at chess with one of my more pushing acquaintances. But or 
alas! the caprice of human affections ! Other women have since bro- 7 
ken in, and this original mother, this Eve of Pottsville, is heard of no M 
more, and missed no more, than is a ray from the bright sun, or a op 
summer’s leaf from the Alleghany. les 
This epoch of our village history is distinguished as the time of yo 
the ‘ Coal Fever.’ Such fevers are exceedingly prevalent in this new . 
country. Now it is a township in Maine; now city and town lots ; nal 
now state rights and nullification ; now negroes and abolition; now ch; 
coal, now multicaulis : and the soberest heads of the commonwealth to 
have been demented under these influences. The demure Quaker, Ye 
with whose very nature precision and dignity are incorporate, you 
might have seen scrambling on handsand knees among the legs of the i 
crowd, or climbing upon their shoulders, and finally extricating him- : 
self, rumpled and flushed, for all the world like one of those rag-ba- ‘ 
bies just from the hands of a raw student and his manequin, at the wi 
Ecole Medicine; and this to buy the stock of a new company, to be sp 
sold in the lapse of the year at five dollars for one hundred paid down. co 
You may see him, now, with infinite trouble and expense, g erub u ra 
from his field the worthless mulberry, laid in a year ago at six dollars we 
the dozen. Nor does this fever, like the measles or small-pox, dismiss be 
the patient with a single attack. He may take the infection several in; 
times during life. Should you ever fall into it, dear lady, the acknow- ab 
ledged specific (allow me to prescribe for you,) is a sweat — easy to 
enough to be procured. You have but to lend me the money to spe- hu 
culate on , just when the fever is in its crisis. You will sweat before the 
you will get it again. th: 
ne basis of the Pottsville speculation fever was coal lands, com- br 
bi pts in the borough, and lots in twenty projected towns ; for ex 
ing became a regular business operation ; of all which, beau- th 
maps tapestried the “walls of the hotel; thougli Nebuchadnez- thi 
ging gardens were much less aérial than many of these lots. th 


Pere found to lie upon the inaccessible ends of the mountains, 
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with a vertical exposure ; others were horizontal, indeed, and well 
watered and timbered, and but for the single circumstance of not 
having any terrestrial existence, independent of the map, were ex- 
ceedingly convenient and ornamental. Bargains and speculations, 
baited with glozing words, sow grabbled the unwary gudgeons, of 
whom two lines of ‘stages poured out daily anew set, uncombed, un- 
shaven, and unwashed, upon the pavement. It was pleasant enough 
to mark the first ladienete of a novice. In he stalks, tosses down his 
portmanteau, enters his name, and stands prim and confident in the 
face of amap. He has been cautioned by his prudent papa, and is 
a little too wise to be caught. 

‘If you wish to purchase a tract,’ says Mr. Blarney, now at his side, 
and his fore-finger on a distant corner of the chart, ‘ here is one I 
think I can venture to recommend.’ 

‘A first rate property, 1 suppose.’ 

‘Why, no, I can’t say exactly first rate. There is one here, of 
Squire Ketchum’ s, acknowledged the best in the place ; : but except 
that, I take mine to be a little bit above any thing in this region. 
Howeve sr, you had better judge for yourself ; better people than you 
or I have been gulled.’ And fe retires. 

: You want to make a purchase, I presume,’ said another, taking 
Mr. Blarney’s place at the other ear, and putting his finger upon the 
opposite corner of the map. ‘ Now here is a tract of mine, and un- 
less perhaps Squire Ketchum’s, down here at Port Carbon, I guess 
you will not find its match in Schuylkill county.’ 

‘Squire Ketchum!’ says the wary speculator to himself, noting the 
name in his memorandum ; ‘ I must find him out.’ He did so; pur- 
chased, and was bit, as the compéres had desired. I cannot afford 
to give you more than this one example; quite enough for New- 
York ladies, who swop their bonnets. 


[A part of the manuscript, very much to be lamented, is here miss- 
ing. | 


About this time, Mrs. Waddy kept a respectable boarding-house, 
with half a dozen of those who had come out at the fag end of the 
speculations, as lodgers ; both parties at low ebb of cash. For, to 
confess the truth, the disease had now assumed rather a typhoid cha- 
racter, and the patient fell at last into total collapse. Several towns 
were entirely deserted by their inhabitants ; some of which have 
been since re -peopled, and others have sunk into ruins, very interest- 
ing to antiquarians. Houses, even in Pottsville, became excessively 
abundant. I remember a friend of mine, whose tenant threatened 
to move out of the one he occupied rent-free, unless he would build 
him an oven. Mrs. Waddy’s custom’ was, opening softly the. door, 
then thrusting in diffidently her horrible face, to beckon out one of 
the lodgers, calling out his name, into the entry, at the close of each 
breakfast, to hold an inquest upon his purse — a kind of post-mg 
examination ; and upon her success depended entirely the of 
the ensuing dinner. I leave you to fancy the interesting 
the approach of these trying emergencies ; seated in silence 


the table, now and then stealing a look at each other ; and fing 
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general content and satisfaction, the doom being fixed, of those who 
escaped. 
* Assensere omnes ; et que sibi quisque timebat, 
Unius in miseri exitium converse tulére.’ 


The power which men possess of inflaming one another’s passions, 
when acting in concert, in other words, of making fools of one another, 
forms a branch apart of mental philosophy. With great respect for 
Solomon, I beg leave to dissent 7” toto from his doctrine about the 
wisdom of multitudes. All modern experience, at least, goes to 
prove that the quantity of wisdom is inversely to the quantity of 
brains ; and that multitudes are either discordant, or unanimous only 
in folly. I would suggest, with reverence, to Solomon, that the num- 
ber of counsellors should not exceed two. [ used to ride out daily 
with a gentleman of Philadelphia, and for six months in perfect har- 
mony. We yielded to conviction, and the desire of truth only ani- 
mated our debates, until at length we took up a Catholic priest. Then 
came pride of opinion, vanity of display, and [ don’t know how 
many other bad passions ; and our delightful airings ended soon ina 
total separation. I wish I could persuade the republic to have itself 
represented by only two members, in very short sessions, and no 
admission to the gallery. You would not see North Carolina taking 
Louisiana by the nose in full senate, were it not for that infirmity of 
noble minds, the ambition of distinction. I wish I could persuade 
my readers to go always in pairs. If there is any such thing as a 
matrimonial quarrel, you will be sure to find a third person, expressed 
or understood, at the bottom of it. I refer you to the earliest history 
of our race, where there was the d — 1 to pay by the intervention of 
a third person. 

Dear Lacedemonians! What a knack you had of laconism! I 
wish I could have lived under Lycurgus, and not General Jackson 
and Van Buren. I will try to be more brief. 

Pottsville, by a native vigor of constitution, has surmounted its 
youthful excesses, and attained a full and robust health; and I will 
not interrupt good humor, by farther recalling its follies and miseries. 
It is indeed the queen of villages, and has a right to set its head 
much higher than any of your vulgar, untravelled country towns. 
Its population (between four and five thousand) is perhaps the most 
various of the earth. ‘Covere nec unquam tam varie cultu gentes ;’ 
thrifty Scotch, lying Welsh, Irish with more brogues on their 
tongues than their feet, and clever men and women, of all these 
castes, with our heavy and ignorant native Germans. If Jupiter 
would speak Dutch, he would be likely to express himself the ver 
reverse of this part of our community. The Scotch and Welsh mine ; 
the Irish labor upon rail-roads and canals ; and the Dutch garden and 
farm. The Dutch girls usually turn themselves into village servants ; 
healthy, awkward maids, and not very squeamish in their loves; 

aich the tell-tale months often bring to the light; and peep- 
psity has once or twice discovered a murdered infant in the 
he Yankee pursues nearly all these businesses, variously, 
usually more efficient in what he pursues, and without de- 
much praise, is less intemperate, less addicted to riot, turning 
rebellion against authority, than the foreigner. There is a 
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sufficient tainted in this mixture, of puneilinn, both ‘Gena and na- 
tive; in residents, who have enjoyed the advantage of good literary 
and practical education; in women rich in beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and men of high enterprise and public spirit; some of an 
active benevolence, which no iugratitude of the world or injuries 
of fortune can repress, and whose merits would adorn the best com- 
munities of America or Europe. Joy and prgsperity to those who 
have left us; prayers for the return of health, to those who are ill ; 
and a tear to those who are no more! One there was, in wit almost 
divine, and so full of life it seemed he could not die; but the blind 
Fury came one day, and with her abhorred shears clipped his slender 
thread. May the cypress grow fresh upon thy honored grave, 


McGreeor, and pure maiden hands deck thee with the pride of 


spring ! 

Centre-street is the dynasty of the shop-keepers, auctioneers, law- 
yers, and publicans ; and when Saturday noon brings the miners out 
of the ground, they resort with their wives and daughters to this 
street, to receive their pay, and make their provision for the week ; 
filling up the stores, taverns, and streets, and cheering the long night 
with a jubilee of feasts. The ale-house rings with its songs around 
the foaming tankard, and the dancing-room pours eut now and then 
its music in jets through the windows. But a dark and heavy cloud 
at present broods upon the village : its spirits droop, its activities are 
benumbed. _{s it for the sins of individuals, or the errors of govern- 
ment, that an entire community is thus cursed in the midst of peace, 
prosperous health, and fertility of the land! All human ills have, 
however, their infusion of good. The Temperance Society is proud 
of itsnew members; eleven hundred from the Catholic church alone! 
The ale-house has become desolate, and the grass grows upon its 
threshhold. 

To rub ourself against the genteel world, is something of an honor, 
to say nothing of the pleasure. Tor this you must go into Mahan- 
tongo, or Mar ket- street, or to the ‘Orchard ;’ where a little group have 
made a heaven for themselves, and live in it apart. In these streets 
the élite of the village Suhionalilen.; in well-furnished mansions, at 
respectable distances, (‘distances magnifiques,’) with tasteful gardens, 
live their days and nights in undisturbed tranquillity; except that 
now and then an air from Signor Charivari, ground upon his hand- 
organ, breaks in upon the deep silence ; and occasionally a serenade 
at the window, from the guitar and ‘ soft complaining flute,’ accom- 
panied by sweet voices, is poured upon the listening ear of the night. 
Cornelia starts from her couch, as the shepherdess who catches half- 
distinct sounds from the brow of a distant rock, and dissipates her 
dreams. She puts out one leg, then the other; then walks tip-toe, 
and raises the window slowly, as if hiding the noise she is trying 
make; then throws her shawl over the horns of a chair, nama 
by her night-cap, gently fluttering in the wind, and retreatg 
pillow. Mount-Carbon House lodges fashionables from ¢ 
find here downy beds, limpid baths, and stables worthy 
chivalry ; with parks, pleasure-grounds, and gardens pleg 
(at least to the present generation) than Armida’ s,or Ay 
Milton’s, or Spenser’s Bower of Bliss; and to crown all, 
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entertainments, after the fatigues of pleasure or of business: Flora 
brings bouquets, Pomona strawberries, and Ceres pours cakes, and 
ice-cream, and Roman punch, upon the ladies’ laps. Ramblings by 
the Tumbling Run [| purposely omit, as too tender a subject for my 
present mood of mind. 

That silvery grove, preserved by a special Providence, which over- 
looks the village on the north; where you see a dwelling rude and 
gray, and lurking in the thicket, is Pine Hint, inhabited by one whom 
{ should be most happy to recommend to your favor, and the only one 
with whom I would willingly share this advantage. Our friendship is 
indeed an instance, throughout, of extraordinary fidelity and disinter- 
estedness. With the most opposite dispositions, we have been in- 
separable ; inconstant in our affections, yet always faithful ; deceiving, 
yet trusting still; in a word, without agreeing for an hour together, 
we have jogged on through this weary pilgrimage of life, having but 
one heart, one mind, one wish. We have even twenty times adored 
the same woman, without being jealous of each other. With his wife 
I am as intimate (I mention this with the strictest injunction of se- 
crecy) as himself. 

But, see! the air is moist with the evening dew, and lengthened 
shadows fall from-the tall mountain pines. I count the pleasure of 
your company among the peculiar felicities of the day. Indeed, the 
very mountain seems conscious of the delight of being sat upon by 
so smart and amiable a lady; and it is hardly without the expense of 
a tear, that I now bid you — Good night ! 


THE DREAM-OMEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


1. 


I prEAmep that at the dead of night my false one did appear, 
And wide awake, my faith I’d plight, I saw him standing here. 
He drew the troth-ring from my hand, and broke it, ah! in two; 
A crystal, watery pearl-band to me instead he threw. 


Il, 


Then to the garden straight I sped, my myrtle sprigs to see, 

Which for a garland to my head I tended carefully ; 

Then brake in twain my pearl-band, and ere I could beware, 

They rolled away midst earth and sand, and not one more was there ! 


Ill. 


In pain and fear I sought and sought ; in vain! how changed the scene! 
My lovely cherished myrtle-plot to dismal rosemarine ! 

What that night’s vision did betide, fulfilled is long ago ; 

Ehe book of dreams I cast aside, nor to wise woman go. 


Iv. 


bw break, O heart! the ring is gone, the pearls, too, wept are well ; 
or myrtle, rosemarine has grown ; that dream did death foretell. 

pr heart! to garland thy cold brow, the rosemarine has grown, 

> pearls all wept away are now — the ring, the ring is gone! 












Sonnet: The Crayon Papers. 


SPRING SONNET. 


‘Tue time of the singing of the birds hath come!’ 


Hark to the Quaker wren, whose chattering note 
Proclaims the rapture of his little heart ! 

Hark how the robin swells his mellow throat — 
How the brown thrush essays his rival art ! 
The twittering swallows skim along the ground, if! 
Or, beating, mount upon the buoyant gale ; 

Now dart, in rapid whirl, the pool around, 

Now on the breeze with silent pinions sail : 

List to the lark, that on the topmost bough ” 
Of yon high oak his swaying balance keeps ; 

Sweet is the oriole’s voice, loud caws the crow, 

And chirps the sparrow, and the grass-bird peeps ; aa 
Their plumes composed, they hail the genial spring -- & 
Joy tunes the song, and Health unfurls the wing. 
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CRAYON PAPERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 























Sir: I have already given you a few anecdotes of characters and 
events drawn from the French memoirs of the last century, and am 
inclined to while away an idle hour in giving youa few more. You 
may use your discretion, either in throwing them aside, or handing 
them to your readers. Respectfully Yours, Guorrrey CRAYON. 


One of the most remarkable personages in Parisian society, during 
the last century, was Renée Charlotte Victoire de Froulay De Tessé, 
Marchioness De Créqui. She sprang from the highest and proudest 
of the old French nobility, and ever maintained the most exalted 
notions of the purity and antiquity of blood; looking upon all fami- 
lies that could not date back farther than three or four hundred years, 
as mere upstarts. When a beautiful girl, fourteen years of age, she 
was presented to Louis XIV., at Versailles, and the ancient monarch 
kissed her hand with great gallantry ; after an interval of about eighty- 
five years, when nearly a hundred years old, the same testimonial of 
respect was paid her at the Tuilleries by Bonaparte, then First C@sul, 
who promised her the restitution of the confiscated forests formerly 
belonging to her family. She was one of the most celebrated women 
of her time, for intellectual grace and superiority ; and had the ca 
to remain at Paris, and brave all the horrors of the revolution, 
laid waste the aristocratical world around her. 

The memoirs she has left behind, abound with curio 
and vivid pictures of Parisian life, during the latter da 
XIV., the regency of the Duke of Orleans, and the res 
last century ; and are highly illustrative of the pride, spl 
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licentiousness of the F rench nabilleg, on the very eve of their tremen- 
dous downfall. 

I shall draw forth a few scenes from her memoirs, taken almost at 
random, and which, though given as actual and well known cireum- 
stances, have quite the air of romance. 
















THE TARING OF THE VEIL. 








A. the great world of Paris were invited to be present at a grand 
ceremonial, to take place in the church of the Abbey Royal of ’Pan- 
themont. Binuriotte de Lenoncour, a young girl, of a noble family, 
of great beauty, and heiress to immense estates, was to take the black 
veil. Invitations had been issued in grand form, by her aunt and 
guardian, the Countess Brigitte de Rupelmonde, canoness of Mau- 
berge. The circumstance caused great talk and wonder, in the 
fashionable circles of Paris; every body was at a loss to imagine 
why a young girl, beautiful and rich, in ‘the very spring-time of her 
charms, should renounce a world which she was so eminently qualified 
to embellish and enjoy. 

A lady of high rank, who visited the beautiful novice at the grate 
of her convent-parlor, got a clue to the mystery. She found her in 
great agitation: for a time she evidently repressed her feelings ; but 

“they at length broke forth in passionate exclamations. ‘ Heaven 
grant me grace,’ said she, ‘some day or other to pardon my cousin 
Gondrecourt the sorrows he has caused me!’ 

‘What do you mean ?— what sorrows, my child? inquired her 
visiter. What has your cousin done to affect you ? 

‘He is married !’, cried she, in accents of despair, but endeavoring 
to repress her sobs. 

‘Married! I have heard nothing of the kind, my dear. Are you 
perfectly sure of it ? 

‘Alas! nothing is more certain ; my aunt de Rupelmonde informed 
me of it.’ 

The lady retired, full of surprise and commiseration. She related 
the scene ina circle of the highest nobility, in the saloon of the Mar- 
shal Prince of Beauvau, where the unaccountable self-sacrifice of 
the beautiful novice was under discussion. 

‘ Alas!’ said she, ‘ the poor girl is crossed in love; she is about to 
renounce the world in despair, at the marriage of her cousin De 
Gondrecoutt.’ 

‘What!’ cried a gentleman present, ‘the Viscount de Gondrecourt 
marf#ed} Never was there a greater falsehood. And ‘her aunt told 
her so!’ Oh! I understand the plot. The countess is passionately 
fond of Gondrecourt, and jealous of her beautiful niece: but her 
ies are vain; the Viscount holds her in perfect detestation.’ 
re was a mingled expression of ridicule, disgust, and indigna- 
p thought of sucha rivalry. The Countess Rupelmonde 
gh to be the grand-mother of the Viscount. She was a 
iolent passions, and imperious temper ; robust in person, 
Sculine voice, a dusky complexion, green eyes, and power- 

Ss. 
bossible,’ cried one of the company, ‘ that a woman of the 
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countess’ age and appearance can be guilty of such folly. No, no; 
you mistake the aim of this detestable woman. She is managing to 
get possession of the estate of her lovely niece.’ 

This was admitted to be the most probable ; and all concurred in 
believing the countess to be at the bottom of the intended sacrifice ; 
for although a canoness, a dignitary of a religious order, she was 
pronounced little better than a devil incarnate. . 

The Princess De Beauvau, a woman of generous spirit and intre- 
pid zeal, suddenly rose from the chair in which she had been reclining. 
My prince,’ said she, addressing her husband, ‘if you approve of it, t 
I will go immediately and have a conversation on this subject with 
the archbishop. There is nota moment tospare. Itis now past mid- 
night; the ceremony is to take place in the morning. A few hours, 
and the irrevocable vows will be pronounced.’ 


The prince inclined his head in respectful assent. The princess 7 

. . ’ 
set about her generous ente rprise with a woman's promptness. 4 
Within a short time, her carriage was at the iron gate of the arch- 


episcopal palace, and her servants rang for admission. Two Switzers, 
who had charge of the gate, were fast asleep in the porter’s lodge, for 
it was half-past two in ‘the morning. It was some time before they 
could be awakened, and longer before they could be made to come 
forth. 

‘The Princess de Beauvau is at the gate!’ 3 

Such a personage was not to be received in deshabille. Her dig- 
nity and the dignity of the archbishop demanded that the gate should 
be served in fullcostume. For half an hour, therefore, had the prin- 
cess to wait, in feverish impatience, until the two dignitaries of the 
porter’s lodge arrayed themselves; and three o’clock sounded from 
the tower of Notre Dame, before they came forth. They were in 
grand livery, of a buff color, with amaranth galloons, plaited with silver, 
and fringed sword-belts reaching to their knees, in which were sus- 
pended “long rapiers. They had small three-cornered hats, sur- 
mounted with plumes ; and each bore in his hand a halbert. Thus 
equipped, at all points, they planted themselves before the door of the 
carriage ; struck the ends of their halberts on the ground with empha- 
sis; and stood waiting with official importance, but profound respect, 
to know the pleasure of the princess. 

She demanded to speak with the archbishop. A most reverential 
bow and shrug accompanied the reply, that ‘ His Grandeur was not 
at home.’ 

Not at home! Where was he to be found? Another bow apd 
shrug: ‘ His Grandeur either was, or ought to be, in retirg 
the seminary of St. Magloire; unless he had gone to pass f 
of St. Bruno with the reverend Carthusian Fathers of the 
d’Enfer ; or perhaps he might have gone to repose himself, 
castle of Conflans-sur-Seine. Though on farther thought, it 
unlikely he might have gone to sleep at St. Cyr, where the 
Chartres never failed to invite hira for the anniverse 
Madame de Maintenon.’ 

The princess was in despair at this multiplicity of ¢ 
pointed out for the chase: the brief interval of time 
elapsing; day already began to dawn; she saw there wa 
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of finding the archbishop before the moment of his entrance on the 
church for the morning’s ceremony; so she returned home quite 
distressed. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, the princess was in the parlor of 
the monastery of De Panthemont, and sent in an urgent request for a 
moment’s conversation with the Lady Abbess. T be reply brought 
was, that the Abbess could not come to the parlor, being obliged to 
attend in the choir, at the canonical hours. The princess entreated 
permission to enter the convent, to reveal to the Lady Abbess in two 
words, something of the greatest importance. The Abbess sent word 
in reply, that the thing was impossible, until she had obtained permis- 
sion from the Archbishop of Paris. The princess retired once more to 
her carriage, and now, as a forlorn hope, took her station at the door 
of the church, to watch for the arrival of the prelate. 

After a while, the splendid company invited to this great ceremony 
began to arrive. The beauty, rank, and wealth of the novice had 
excitéd great attention ; and, as every body was expected to be pre- 
sent on the occasion, every body pressed to secure a place. ‘The 
street reverberated with the continual roll of gilded carriages and 
chariots; coaches of princes and dukes, designated by imperials of 
crimson velvet, and magnificent equipages of six horses, decked out 
with nodding plumes and sumptuous harnessing. At length the 
equipages ceased to arrive ; empty vehicles filled the street; and, 
with a noisy and parti-colored crowd of lacqueys in rich liverys, ob- 
structed all the entrances to De Panthemont. 

Eleven o’clock had struck ; the last auditor had entered the church ; 
the deep tones of the organ began to.swell through the sacred pile, 
yet still the archbishop came not! The heart of the princess beat 
quicker and quicker with vague apprehension ; when a valet, dressed 
in cloth of silver, trimmed with crimson velvet, approached her car- 
riage precipitately. ‘Madame,’ said he, ‘ the archbishop is in the 
church ; he entered by the portal of the cloister; he is already in 
the sanctuary ; the ceremony is about to commence !’ 

What was to be done! ‘To speak with the archbishop was now 
impossible, and yet, on the rev elation she was to make to him, de- 
pended the fate of the lovely novice. The princess drew forth her 
tablets of enamelled gold, wrote a few lines therein with a pencil, 
and ordered her lacquey to make way for her through the crowd, and 
conduct her with all speed to the sacristy. 

The description given of the church and the assemblage on this 
agcasion, presents an idea of the aristocratical state of the times, and 
e@igh interest awakened by the affecting sacrifice about to take 
‘p The church was hung with superb tapestry, above which 
mded a band of white damask, fringed with gold, and covered 
rmorial escutcheons. <A large pennon, emblazoned with the 
nd alliances of the high- born damsel, was suspended, accord- 
stom, in place of the lamp of the sanctuary. The lustres, 
and candelabras of the king had been furnished in pro- 
ecorate the sacred edifice, “and the pavements were all 
rith rich carpets. 

nctuary presented a reverend and august assemblage of 
anons, and monks of various orders, Benedictines, Bernar- 
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dines, Raccollets, Capuchins, sit wheat all in their appropriate robes 
and dresses. In the midst presided the Archbishop of Paris, Chris- 
topher de Beaumont; surrounded by his four arch priests and his 
vicars-general. He was seated with his back against the altar. When 
his eyes were cast down, his countenance, pale and severe, is repre- 
sented as having been somewhat sepulchral and death-like ; but the 
moment he raised his large dark, sparkling eyes, the whole became 










animated ; beaming with ardor, and expressive of energy, penetra- 
tion, and firmness. 
The audience that crowded the church, was no less illustrious. i! 










Excepting the royal family, all that was elevated in rank and title, 
was there: never had a ceremonial of the kind attracted an equal 
concourse of the high aristocracy of Paris. 

At length the grated gates of the choir creaked on their hinges, 
and Madame de Richelieu, the high and noble Abbess of De Panthe- 
mont, advanced to resign the novice into the hands of her aunt, the 5 
Countess Canoness De Rupelmonde. Every eye was turned with i 
intense curiosity to gain a sight of the beautiful victim. She was 
sumptuously dressed, but her paleness and languor accorded but little 
with her brilliant attire. The Canoness de Rupelmonde conducted 
her niece to her praying desk, where, as soon as the poor girl knelt 
down, she sank as if onlemamed. Just then a sort of murmur was 
heard at the lower end of the church, where the servants in livery were 

gathered. A young man was borne forth, struggling in convulsions. : 
He was in the uniform of an officer of the guards ‘of King Stanis- +5 
laus, Duke of Lerraine. A whisper circulated that it was thre young oe ; 
Viscount De Gondrecourt, and that he was a lover of the novice. 
Almost all the young nobles present hurried forth to proffer him 
sympathy and assistance. 

The Archbishop of Paris remained all this time seated before the 
altar ; his eyes cast down, his pallid countenance giving no signs of 
interest or participation in the scene around him. It was oticed 
that in one of his hands, which was covered with a violet alte, he 
grasped firmly a pair of tablets, of enamelled gold. 

The Canoness De Rupelmonde conducted her niece to the prelate, 
to make her profession of self-devotion, and to utter the irrevocable 
vow. As the lovely novice knelt at his feet, the archbishop fixed on 
her his dark beaming eyes, with a kind but earnest expression. 
‘ Sister!’ said he, in the softest and most benevolent tone of voice, 
‘ What is your age ?’ < 

‘ Nineteen years, Monseigneur ;’ eagerly interposed the Countggs 
De Rupelmonde. 

‘You will reply to me by and by, Madame,’ said the a 
drily. He then repeated his question | to the novice, who re 
ina faltering voice, ‘ Seventeen years.’ 

‘In what diocese did you take the white veil ? 

‘In the diocese of Toul.’ 

‘ How!’ exclaimed the archbishop, vehement! 

‘In the diocese of Toul? The chair of Toul is y 
Bishop of Toul died fifteen months since; and those wh¢ 
the chapter are not authorized to receive novices.. Youy 
Mademoiselle, is null and void, and we cannot receive 
fession !’ 
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The archbishop rose nae his chair, resumed his mitre, and took 
the crozier from the hands of an attendant. 

‘ My dear brethren,’ said he, addressing the assembly, ‘ there is no 
necessity for our examining and interrogating Madamoiselle de 
Lenoncour on the sincerity of her religious vocation. There isa 
canonical impediment to her professing for the present; and, as to 
the future, we reserve to ourselves the consideration of the matter: 
interdicting to all other ecclesiastical persons the power of accepting 
her vows, under penalty of interdiction, of suspension, and of nulli- 
fication ; all which is in virtue of our metropolitan rights, contained 
in the terms of the bull cwm proximis :’ ‘Adjutorium nostrum in nomine 
Domini !’ pursued he, chanting in a grave and solemn voice, and 
turning toward the altar to give the benediction of the holy sacrament. 

The noble auditory had that habitude of reserve, that empire, or 
rather tyranny, over all outward manifestations of internal emotions, 
which belongs to high aristocratical breeding. The declaration of 
the archbishop, therefore, was received as one of the most natural 
and ordinary things in the world, and all knelt down and received the 
pontifical benediction with perfect decorum. As soon, however, as 
they were released from the self-restraint imposed by etiquette, they 
amply indemnified themselves; and nothing was talked of for a 
month, in the fashionable saloons of Paris, but the loves of the hand- 
some Viscount and the charming Henrietta; the wickedness of the 
canoness ; the active benevolence and admirable address of the Prin- 
cess de Beauvau; and the great wisdom of the archbishop ; who was 
particul#frly extolled for his delicacy in defeating this manceuvre without 
any scandal to the aristocracy, or public stigma on the name of De 
Rupelmonde, and without any departure from pastor al gentleness, by 
adroitly seizing upon an informality, and turning it to beneficial 
account, with as much authority as charitable circumspection. 

As to the Canoness de Rupelmonde, she was defeated at all points 
in herswicked plans aguinst her beautiful niece. In consequence of 
the lcs of the archbishop, her superior ecclesiastic, the Abbess 
de Panthemont, formally forbade Madamoiselle de Lenoncour to 
resume the white veil and the dress of a noviciate, and instead of a 
novice’s cell, established her in a beautiful apartment as a boarder. 
The next morning the Canoness de Rupelmonde called at the con- 
vent to take away her niece; but, to her confusion, the Abbess pro- 
duced a lettre-de-cachet, which she had just received, and which 
forbade,Madamoiselle to leave the convent with any other person save 
the Prince de Beauvau. 

dex the auspices and the vigilant attention of the prince, the 
pir was wound up in the most technical and circumstantial 
The Countess de Rupelmonde, by a decree of the Grand 

was divested of the guardianship of her niece. All the 
revenues, accumulated during Madamoiselle de Lenoncour’s 
were rigorously collected, “the accounts scrutinized and 

d her noble fortune placed safely and entirely in her 


while the noble personages who had been invited to the 
of taking the veil, received another invitation, on the part 
ntess dowager de Gondrecourt, and the Marshal Prince de 
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Beauvau, to attend the marriage of aides de Gondrecourt, Viscount 
of Jean-sur-Moselle, and Hearietta de Lenoncour, Countom de 
Hevouwal,’ etc., which duly took place in the chapel of the arch- 
episcopal palace at Paris. 


So mucu for the beautiful Henrietta de Lenoncour. We will now 
draw forth a companion picture of a handsome young cavalier, who 
figured in the gay world of Paris about the same time, and concerning | 
whom the ancient Marchioness writes with the lingering feeling of d | 
youthful romance. 


THE CHARMING LETORIERES. 


‘ A goon face is a letter of recommendation,’ says an old proverb; 
and it was never mure verified than in the case of the Chevalier 


Letoriéres. He was a young gentleman of good family, but who, ; 
according to the Spanish phrase, “had nothing but his cloak and sword, . 


(capa y espada) that is to say, his gentle blood and gallant bearing, to 

help him forward in the world. ‘Through the interest of an uncle, 

who was an abbé, he received a gratuitous education ata fashionable 
college, but finding the terms of study too long, and the vacations too 

short, for his gay and indolent temper, he left ‘college without saying & 
a word, and launc hed himself upon Paris, with a light heart and still oe 
lighter pocket. Here he led a life to his humor. “Tt j is true, he had : 
to make scanty meals, and to lodge in a garret; but what of that? i 
He was his own master; free from all task or restraint. When cold 3 
or hungry, he sallied forth, like others of the chamelion order, and ban- 
queted on pure air and warm sunshine in the public walks and gar- 
dens; drove off the thoughts of a dinner, by amusing himself with 
the gay and grotesque throngs of the metropolis ; and if one of the 
poorest, was one of the merriest gentlemen upon town. Wherever 
he went, his good looks, and frank, graceful demeanor, had an ggstant 
and magical effect in securing favor. ‘There was but one word to 
express his fascinating powers ; he was ‘ charming.’ 

Instances are given of the effect of his winning qualities upon 
minds of coarse, ordinar y mould. He had once taken shelter from a 
heavy shower under a gate-way. A hackney coachman, who was 
passing by, pulled up, and asked him if he wished a cast in his car- 
riage. Letoriéres declined, with a melancholy and dubious shake 
of the head. The coachman regarded him wistfully, repeated his 
solicitations, and wished to know what place he was going tg 
the Palace of Justice, to walk in the galleries ; but | will 
until the rain is over.’ 

‘And why so ?’ inquired the coachman, pertinaciously. 

‘ Because I’ve no money; do let me be quiet. 

The coachman jumped down, and opening the door of 
riage, ‘It shall never be said,’ cried he, ‘ that I left so 
young gentleman to weary himself, and catch cold, me 
sake of twenty-four sous.’ 

Arrived at the Palace of Justice, he stopped before the 
a famous restaurateur, opened the door of the carriage, 
off his hat very respectfully, begged the youth to accept o 
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d’or. ‘You will meet with some young gentlemen within,’ said he, 
‘with whom you may wish to take a hand at cards. The number of 

my coach is 144. You can find me out, and repay me whenever you 
»lease.’ 

The worthy Jehu was some years afterward made coachman to 
the Princess Sophia, of Irance, through the recommendation of the 
handsome youth he had so ge nerously obliged. 

Another instance in point is given with respect to his tailor, to 
whom he owed four hundred livres. The tailor had repeatedly 
dunned him, but was always put off with the best grace in the world. 
The wife of the tailor urged her husband to assume a harsher tone. 


: He replied that he could not find it in his heart to speak roughly to 
so charming a young gentleman. 
‘l’ve no patience with such want of spirit !’ cried the wife; ‘you 


have not the courage to show your teeth: but 1’m going out to get 
change for this note of a hundred crowns; before I come home, |’! 
seek this ‘charming’ youth myself, and see ‘whether he has the power 

tocharm me. I’ll warrant he won't be able to put me off with fine 
looks and fine speeches.’ 

With these and many more vaunts, the good dame sallied forth. 

When she returned home, however alin wore quite a diflerent aspect. 

‘ Well,’ said her husband, ‘ how much have you received from the 

‘ charming young man ?’ 

‘Let me alone!’ replied the wife: ‘1 found him playing on the 
guitar, and he locked so handsome, and was so amiable and genteel, 
that [had not the heart to trouble him.’ 

‘And the change for the hundred crown note ? said the tailor. 

The wife hesitated a moment: ‘ Faith,’ cried she, ‘you'll have to 
add the amount to your next bill against him. The poor young 
gentleman had such a melancholy air, “that — I know not how it w as, 
but — I left the hundred crowns on Lie mantle- piece e in spite of him!’ 

Thg captivating looks and nanners of Letoriéres made his way with 
equaffacility in the great world. His high connexions entitled him 
to presentation at court, but some questions arose about the suffi- 
ciency of his proofs of nobility ; whereupon the king, who had seen 
him walking in the gardens of Versailles , and been charmed with 
his appearance, put an end to all demurs of etiquette, by making him 
a Viscount. 

The same kind of fascination is said to have attended him through- 
out his career. He succeeded in various difficult family suits on 
ns of honors and privileges ; he had merely to appear in court, 
e the judges in his favor. He at length became so popular, 
Ine occasion, when he appeared at the theatre on recovering 
ound received in a duel, the audience applauded him on his 

Nothing, it is said, could have been in more pertect good 
high breeding, than his conduct on this occasion. When 
he applause, he rose in his box, stepped forward, and sur- 
sides of the house, as if he could not believe that it was 
were treating like a favorite actor, or a prince of the 


cess with the fair sex may easily be presumed; but he had 
onor and sensibility to render his intercourse with them a 
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series of cold gallantries and heartless triumphs. In the course of 
his attendance upon court, where he held a post of honor about the 
king, he fell deeply in love with the beautiful Princess Julia, of Savoy 
Carign: in. She was young, tender, and simple-hearted, and returned 
his love with equal fervor. Her family took the alarm at this attach- 
ment, and procured an order that she should inhabit the Abbey of 
Montmartre, where she was treated with all befitting delicacy and dis- 
tinction, but not permitted to go beyond the convent walls. The 
lovers found means to corre spond. One of their letters was inter- 
cepted, and it is even hinted that a plan of elopement was discovered. 
A duel was the consequence, with one of the fiéry relations of the 
princess. Letoriéres received two sword-thrusts in his right side. 
His wounds were serious, yet after two or three days’ confinement, 
he could not resist bis impatience to see the princess. He succeeded 
in scaling the walls of the abbey, and obtaining an interview in an 
arcade leading to the cloister of the cemetery. The interview of the 
lovers was long and tender. They exchanged vows of eternal fidelity, 
and flattered the mselves with hopes of fature happiness, which they 
were never to realize. After repeated farewells, the princess réen- 
tered the convent, never again to behold the charming Letoriéres, 
On the following morning, his corpse was found stiff and cold on the 
pavement of the cloister ! 

It would seem that the wounds of the unfortunate youth had been 
réopened by his efforts to get over the wall; that he had refrained 
from calling assistance, lest he should expose the princess, and that 
he had bled to death, without any one to aid him, or to close his 
dying eyes. 


Wirna these romances of real life, drawn from what profess to be 
authentic memoirs, and characteristic of aristocratical French life, 
during the early part of the last century, [ shall for the present, Mr. 


Editor, take my leave. Yours, etc., i 


CLEANLINESS. 


‘Cleanliness is Godliness.’ — FuLLeR. 


PERFUMES more sweet from many a flower exhale, 
And gaudier colors many a blossom bears, 

Than hover round the lily of the vale — 

Than the pale violet of the meadow wears: 

Yet, culled from all the daughters of the field, 
With this thy chesnut locks thou lov’st to deck; 
Preferred o’er all the lavish gardens yield, 

That rests upon the ivory of thy neck 

These simple flowers what secret charm endears F 
Ah, if it be so pure, so neat, they seer, 

Bathed in the dew of Morning’s costliest tears, 

Or tinged with Evening’s last declining beam 3 

So may’st thou emulate their virgin art, 
Please every eye, and livein every heart. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Nortu American Herpeto.ocy: or, A Description OF THE REPTILES INHABITING 
THE Unitrep Sratres. By Joun Epwarps Ho.sroox, M.D., Professor of Ana- 
tomy in the Medical College of South Carolina ; Member of the Royal Medical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphid, and cf the New-York and Baltimore Lyceums of Natural History. In 
twovols. 4dto. pp. 245. Philadelphia: J. Donson. 


Way should Doctor Joun Eowarps Hotsroox — than whom, considering the years 
which have as yet traced their pathway across his brow, no member of the learned and 
well-fed profession to which heis so honorably attached, has had better opportunity of be- 
coming versed in the refined and occult enjoyments of the table— why should he — how 
could he— have passed over, with a dry and sterile notice of cold approbation, and 
of ‘ faint praise,’ the delightful, the luminous attributes of the incomparable Esculent, to 
which, in its varieties, so many of the pages of his beautiful and scientific work have 
been devoted ? 

We advert not to his lizards; and with the entire race of the Colubri are irreconcilea- 
bly at war : nor would we dwell in admiration even upon his frogs ; those that are potted 
by Camus of Rochelle, and that have graced our markets in admirable abundance and 
condition during the last two years, being, we apprehend, less agile in their vaulting 
ambition than their enterprising brethren of this migratory country, are distinguished 
by a certain redundancy and delicacy in the parts, that ours can never hope to possess, 
until less than at present given to frolicksome exercise, and to the idle love of change 
and novelty of place. It is on Thee that our thoughts rest in golden light, Emys Reticu- 
lata! — Emys Mobilensis !—Testudo Terrapin, Emys Terrapin! Quocunque nomine 
gaudes ; ubicumque sis invenienda! Under what designation soever thou mayest be 
classed ; in whatever order of being ranked; in whatsoever quarter of our happy land 
thou mayest have been found, or style of cookery served; in china, on delf, on silver ; 
come to us at supper as a stew; or descend to our ravished sight at dinner upon some 
raw and gusty day, in the noblest fashion of a soup ; — disguise thyself as thou wilt ; 
wear but a cookery that may deserve the name; and the table exists not, that thou 

iit not embellish and adorn with incontestable supremacy of good ! 

iat in the impartial, the stern justice that must ever distinguish the station of 
at we hold, it should belong to us to qualify praise that comes from the 
heart too lately warmed by the genial influences of such delicious recreation, 
single thought of disfavor that is not warranted by truth : but O, entire ge- 
tudo and of Emys!-— vast and increasing host of countless tribes of the Tes- 
y whose timid eyes, and cautiously-emerging heads, and variegated necks, we 
editorial throne at this moment to be surrounded in myriads on our call — it 
sex that we would almost exclusively apply these laudatory words; 
livers, and their captivating limbs, deserve indeed to be chanted in songs 

Dy the voice of woman! But your males —it is our sense of duty that ex- 

s the painful declaration — unless in extreme youth, are hard, impracticable, 
esperately dry; in this respect resembling too closely the moral and the 
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distinctive characters of our own exalted race; so that we know not whether the man 
exists, against whom we could decree a punishment so severe, as to waste the efforts of 
a well-earned appetite upon the unsatisfactory carcass of one of your old Bulls! Even 
the liver of the old monster, that glory of the youth of his own sex, fades before the 
ordeal of the stew-pan, and may be known at a glance, by its shrivelled and unat- 
tractive aspect in the dish, however cherished through culinary art into a delusive and 
momentary freshness, by the joys of claret and the revivifying force of sherry ! 

Yo the world then, at large, to the hunter, and especially to the cook, we would em- 
phatically say, in this assembled presence, whom we here dismiss, Avoip BULL TER- 
RAPINS ! . 

And this brings us to the quiet consideration of the next remark that we have to 
make upon the work before us; that its learned author has omitted to instruct the un- 
initiated admirer of these precious offerings of natufin what manner, or by what rule, 
he is to distinguish this old and worse than valueless encumberer of the soil and of the 
markets, from the individuals who can charm his board and fascinate his guests. 

In the first place, then, it should be known, that by oft-repeated hybernation, by bur- 
rowing in the marshes year after year, and by incidental collision and friction, the con- ke 
centric strize of the shell of the old villain become gradually less and less well-defined, 
until the lines are at last comparatively smooth, and almost entirely effaced. Again, 
whether it be from the natural cares and anxieties of life, or from some other cause, 
the back becomes in age more and more convex and spherical about the shoulders; and 
he looks, in short, like one of those old courbé Frenchmen who never die ; that are 
occasionally seen emerging from a Cul de Sac, in a coat of the lightest imaginable blue, 
with silver buckles in their shoes, their toes turned ont, that can now never again turn in, 
and playing the beau ateighty-four. There are also a rigidity and adryness in the coat- 
ing that covers the legs, at the same time that it hangs ina flaccid state about them, ‘a 
world too wide for these shrunk shanks ;’ and various other indications, that need not 
here be particularized, but by mreans of which, although the unpractised eye of the 
young house-keeper may be deceived, old fellows know each other all the world over. 

We have nothing but praise to offer to the author im other respects. The work is well ; 
got up, and the style of the plates must have gratified even his own expectation and ; 
taste; and we look forward with pleasure to the time, when, in noticing some subse- 
quent edition, in which the Doctor shall portray our favorite with something of the gusto 
with which Wa ron, for example, makes us in love with his unworthy chubb, it will ; 
belong to us, if it should be omitted in the work, to furnish a recipe for the cookery of # 
dish of terrapins, that shall set all Paris at defiance, and the world itself at fault. 



















































































































Heaps or THE Peopte, or PorTRAITS OF THE ENGLIGH. 


London: Roserr Tyas. 
New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 









Numser Five of this very clever publication reached us by the last steam-packet. 
Its spirit, literary and pictorial, is maintained unflaggingly. The illustrations o 
number are, the ‘Poor Curate,’ the ‘Bum-boat Woman,’ the ‘Pawnbroke 
‘Quack Doctor.’ The last-mentioned sketch is capital, and the letter-press 
even better still. Such ‘physicians’ as this illustrious subject, with his quack 
pocritical cant, are the men whom Swirt contends should withhold their juc 
religion, for the same reason that butchers are not permitted to be jurors up 
death. The high-sounding, no-meaning style of Dr. Dippam’s pill ad 
would do honor to the author of ‘A Tribute to the Memory of Fitzuver 
informs the reader, that ‘universal correspondence to the characteris 
is the only sure mark of truth ; hence a trial of the pills is earnestly sd 
those who are laboring under any of those diversified ailments which o 
chequered path ofexistence!’ The ‘ position and corollary under notice’ af 
equal clearness. 
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France, 17s Kine, Court, anp GOVERNMENT. By an American. One vol., pp. 191. 

New-York: Wirey anp Putnam. 

Turis work, as is now indeed well known, is from the pen of our minister to the court 
of France, Governor Cass. Of the author’s qualities as a writer, our readers have 
heretofore had occasion to judge, in the pages of this Magazine. They will not there- 
fore be surprised to learn, that the style of the volume under notice is easy, simple, and 
perspicuous, and that the contents are imbued with interest, ‘from title-page to colo- 
phon.’ The work is devoted to a minute narrative of the history of the present King 
of France, especially of his travels and adventures, many years ago, while simply 
‘Duc de Chartres,’ in this country; sketches of French society, and particularly of 
those public occasions which include the observance of forms connected with the offi- 
cial relations of foreign function@iMis ; pictures in little, but evidently faithful, of the 
different members of the royal family ; together with numerous episodes, suggested by 
American, French, and English contrasts of character, manners, or customs; with not 
a few capital anecdotes, colloquially exhibited, and as fresh and racy as if heard at one’s 
own table, from the lips of the writer himself. Governor Cass, although surrounded 
by the fascinations of French society, and evidently a great ‘favorite at court,’ is con- 
tinually recurring to his experience of American life in the western wildernesses; and 
we cannot help thinking, such is his reminiscential gusto, that he looks back with a 
lingering, préeminent affection upon scenes and adventures among the 


* Piled leaves of the west, 
His own green forest land.’ 


We observe, with a gratification which would have been enhanced were the game 


better worth the candle, that our author has seen proper, in an appropriate vein of sati- 
rical pleasantry, to turn the tables upon a class of English travellers, who have made 
our country the theatre of their excursions, and the subject of their books. The list of 
what the writer has ‘seen, heard, and read’ of the kingly usages, domestic manners, 
and other ‘ spectacles’ of the mother people, may be taken as an ample set-off against 
the worst perversions of the worst travelling book-makers that England has yet 
spawned upon our shores. There is something irresistibly ludicrous, to a republican 
observer, in many of the facts here set down. Alluding to a remark of Burxe, that 
it was ‘not proper that great noblemen should be keepers of dogs, even though they 
were the Queen’s dogs,’ Governor Cass mentions, that a peer of England, a hereditary 
legislator and judge, is a keeper of her majesty’s hounds; another nobleman is a turn- 
spit in her kitchen; a third personage is a leather-breeches maker to the queen; a sta- 
tion, adds our autlior, ‘which it is hoped may prove a sinecure!’ And the writer might 
have added, that the noble ‘Controller of Her Majesty’s Tape office, and Custos of the 
Sealing-Wax Department,’ has but little reason to look down upon his feliow office- 
holders, the ‘Purveyor of Asses’ Milk to the Royal Family,’ and the ‘Bed-bug De- 
stroyer to Her Majesty!’ But what will our parvenu imitators of every thing that is 
o be ‘an English custom,’ or a ‘ French custom’ — who would sooner go without 

than use a knife in conveying it to their mouths — say, when they are in- 

he authority of one so likely to be familiar with the usage du monde as the 

nister at Paris, that ‘the knife is used in the best company in Europe?’ 

at tooth-picks, in defiance of the anathemas of Cuesterrie.p, the arbiter 

of his day, are as regularly placed beside the plate of each English guest 

fork, and spoon, and as regularly used, we shalllook to see a deluge of 

ruments from abroad, or an enhanced liveliness in the American quill 

Bly, however, we nay hope that the plain good sense of an American 

overnor Cass, possessing the very best opportunities of observance 


will not be without its effect, in such trivial matters, upon the less na- 
-respectful of his countrymen. 












EDITORS’ TABLE. 






*Car.yLe-1smM.’— Our anonymous correspondent, ‘C. F.,’ in a private note to the 
Editor, complaining of the return of his communication entitled as above, assumes 
erroneous premises, and thus destroys his own argument. Witha single exception, 
every quotation he makes, in justification of his wholesale condemnation of ‘Cartye’s 
style,’ is from the pens of that gentleman’s imitators in this country; writers who ape 
the faults only of their original, and greatly exaggerate even these; who clothe com- 
mon-place thoughts in a strange garb, which is nevertheless not sufficiently grotesque to 
divert the reader’s attention from the intellectual penury it fain would cover; writers, in 
short, who seem wholly to forget that 













‘Words are but Wisnom’s counters, which, 
In circulation sent, 

She limits to the capital 

And wealth they represent.’ 












From such literary ‘friends’ and imitators, the author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ may well 
implore to be saved. We repeat, there are many things in Carty.e’s style that a plain 

reader would desire to see amended; yet it may be questioned whether — such is now ; 
his Germanized intellect — any material change would not lose us much that we should 
be reluctant to part with. There are some things in the ‘French Revolution,’ and not : 
a few in the ‘ Miscellanies’ of our author, which we are in doubt whether to call very 
good or very bad, though we are sure they are one or the other. As wit is nearly allied 
to madness, so there is but a very narrow boundary between the utmost excursions of 
wit, and the first sallies of frenzy. When Mitrow talks of ‘ visible darkness,’ of ‘ pro- 
digies produced by nature,’ of ‘death that lives,’ and ‘life that dies,’ one feels that he 
has reached the last verge of propriety, and is apt to doubt whether or no he has not 
passed it. So when Porse supposes Newron to be shown by angels, as a monkey is by 
men, one’s taste is as much in doubt about his propriety, as his judgment is about that 
of Mitton. Yet these and a few kindred blemishes are not enough, we may believe, 
even in the eyes of ‘C. F.,’ to justify the ‘extirpation from our literature’ of such 
writers as Mitron and Pors. A new work from Mr. Caarty.e’s pen, now lying before 
us, and a few notes upon the English edition of his ‘French Revolution,’ 
months since, will afford the nucleus for a brief exposition of ‘ Car.yte-1sM,’ 
hoped may have an interest for the general reader, as well as for our disse 
pondent. 

Asmall volume entitled ‘Cuartism,’ ofan hundred pages and upward, by M 
has recently been issued from the press of Messrs. LirrLe anp Brown, 
bears the significant motto, ‘It never smokes, but there is a fire,’ and its tg 
show that there are causes at work among the over-wrought pop 
Britain, that must result in some substantial relief to the lower order 
men struggling for a man-like place and relation, in a world where they & 
men. One chapter is especially devoted to the ‘finest peasantry in 
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to machines, as they have been termed, ‘for turning potatoes into human nature;’ to 
the seyen millions, in other words, of warm-hearted, blundering Irish : 


‘Crowds of miserable Jrish darken all our towns. The wild Milesian features, looking false 
ingenuity, restlessness, unreason, misery and mockery, salute you on all highways and byways. 
The English coachman, as he whirls past, lashes the Milesian with his whip, curses him with his 
tongue; the Milesian is holding oyt his hat to beg. He is the sorest evil this country has to strive 
with. In his rags and laughing savagery, he is there to undertake all work that ean he done by 
mere strength of hand and back; for wages that will purchase him potatoes. He needs only salt 
for condimeut; he lodges to his mind in any pighutch or doghutch, roosts in outhouses; and wears 
a suit of tatters, the getting off and on of which is said to be a difficult operation, transacted only 
in festivals and the high tides of the calendar.’ 

‘A man willing to work, and unable to find work, is perhaps the saddest sight that fortune’s 
inequality exhibits under this sun, Burns expresses feelingly what thoughts it gave him: a poor 
man seeking work ; seeking leave to toil, that he might be fed and sheltered! That he might but 
be put on a level with the four footed workers of the planet which is his! There is not a horse 
willing to work, but can get food and ghelter in requital ; athing this two-footed worker has to 
seek for, to solicit occasionally in va e is nobody's two-footed worker; he is not even any- 
body’s slave. And yet he is a two vail: it is currently reported there is an immortal 
soul in him, seat down out of heave into the earth; and one belolds him seeking for this! 
Nay, what will a wise legislature say, if it turn out that he cannot find it?’ 

‘A government and guidance of white European men, which has issued in perennial hunger of 
potatoes to the third man extant, ought to drop a veil over its face, and walk out of court under 
conduct of proper officers; saying no word ; expecting now of a surety sentence either to change 
or die. All men, we must repeat, were made by God, and haye immortal souls in them. The Sans- 
potatoe is of the self-same stuff as the superfinest lord lieutenant. Not an individua) Sanspotatoe 
buman scarescrow but had a life given him out of heaven, with eternities depending on it; for 
ace and no second time. With immensities in him, over him, and around him; with feelings which ° 
* re speech would not utter; with desires illimitable as the Autocrat’s of all the Rus- 
sias! im various thrice-honored persons, things and institutions have long been teaching, long 
been guiding, governing ; and it is to perpetual scarcity of third-rate potatoes, and to what depends 
thereon, that he has been taught and guided. Figure thyself, O high-minded, clear headed, clean- 


burnished reader, clapt by enchantment into the torn coat and waste hunger-lair of that same root- 
devouriug brother mas!’ 


In some satirical remarks upon the new Poor Law, and its practical effect upon the 
millions who grind at the wheel of skilless labor; the menial hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; we find the following: 


‘English commerce stretches its fibres over the whole earth; sensitive literally, nay, quivering 
in convulsion, to the farthest influences of the earth. The huge demon of Mechanism smokes and 
thunders, panting at his great task, in all sections of English land ; changing his shape like a very 
Proteus ; and ipfallibly at every change of shape, oversetting whole multitudes of workmen, and 
as if with the waving of his shadow from afar, hurling them asunder, this way and that, in their 
crowded march and course of work or traffic; so that the wisest no longer knows his whcereabout. 
With an Ireland pouring daily in on us, in these circumstances ; deluging us down to its own waste 
confusion, outward and jnward, it seems a crnel mockery to tell poor drudges that their condition 
is improving. + + + The master of horses, when the summer labor is done, has to feed his 
horses through the winter. If he said to his horses: ‘ Quadrupeds, | have no longer work for 
you, but work exists abundantly over the world; are you ignorant (or must I read you political 
economy lectures) that the steam-engine always in the long run creates additional work? Rail- 
ways are forming in one quarter of this earth, canals in another, much cartage is wanted ; some- 
where in Europe, Asia, Africa or America, doubt it not, ye will find cartage: go and seek cartage, 
and good go with you!’ They, with protrusive upper lip, snort dubious; signifying that Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, lie somewhat out of their beat; that what cartage may be wanted there 
isnot too well known tothem. They can findnocartage. Theygallop distracted along highways, 
all fenced in to the right and to the lefi; finally, under pains of hunger, they take to leaping fences ; 
eating foreign property, and— we know the rest. Ah, it is not a joyful mirth, it is sadder than 
tears, the laugh humanity is forced to, at laissez-faire applied to poor peasants, in a world like our 


Europe of the year 1839!” 
his striking passage will remind the reader of Simney Smirn’s exposition, in the 
Review, of the wisdom of the pauper system, which furnished to the desti- 
sant alternative of grinding corn by tread-mill power, or going without food. 
b as air,’ says the superintendent of the Poor-House; ‘only it is my duty 
Du, as you have no money of your own, that the disposition to eat and drink, 
gave allowed you sometimes feel, and upon which I do not mean tocast any 
asure, cannot possibly be gratified, save by employing your abundant leisure 
enious machine. It has its inconveniences, I must admit; but balance 
total want of meat and drink, and decide for yourself. You are at 
ake your choice, and I by no means wish to influence your judgment !’ 
an what is his,’ says our author, ‘the accurate price of what he has done 
no man shallany more complain, neither shall the earth suffer any more.’ 
ye the people educated ; he would impart the gift of thinking to those who 
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cannot think, and yet who could, in that case, think. ‘Were it not a cruel thing,’ he ' 
exclaims, ‘to see, in any province of an empire, the inhabitants living all mutilated in 

their limbs, each strong man with his right arm palsied? How much crueller to find 

the strong soul with its eyes still sealed; its eyes extinct, sothat it sees not! Light has 

come into the world, but to this poor peasant it has come in vain. Heavier wrong is not 

done under the sun. It lasts from year to year, from century to century; the blinded 

sire slaves himself out, and leaves a blinded son; and men made in the image of Gop 

continue as two-legged beasts of labor.’ . 


‘ To believe practically that the poor and luckless are here only asa nuisance to be abraded and 
abated, and in some permissible manner made away with, and swept out of sight, is not au amiable ' 
faith. That the arrangements of good and il] success in this perplexed scramble of a world, which 1 
a blind goddess was always thought to preside over, are in fact the work of a seeing goddess or 
god, and require ouly not to be meddled with : what stret¢ heroic faculty or inspiration of ge- 
nius was needed to teach onethat? ‘To button your p d stand still, is no complex recipe. 
Laissez faire, laissez passer! Whatever goes on, ough to goon; ‘the widow picking net- 
tles for her children’s dinner, and the perfumed seigneu ately lounging in the Giil-du-Beeuf, 
who has an alchemy whereby he will extract from her the third nettle, and name it rent and law?’ 
What is written aud enacted, has it not black-on-white to show for itself? Ours is a world requir- 
ing ouly to be well let alone. Scramble along, thou insane scramble of a world, with thy pope’s 
tiaras, king’s mantles, and beggar’s gabardines, chivalry-ribbons and plebeian gallows-ropes, where 
a Paul shall die on the gibbet, and a Nero sit fiddling as imperial Cesar; thou art all right, ans 
shalt scramble even so; ard whoever in the press is trodden down, has vnly to lie there and be 
trampled broad. Such at bottom seems to be the chief sovial principle.’ 







Mr. Cartyce upholds the dignity of labor, and gives us, as in ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ for- 
cible contrasts between the producer and consumer. ‘ The princes of this world,’ says 
he, ‘ were shooting partridges; noisily in Parliament and elsewhere solving the question, 
‘Head or tail ?’ while Warr, of the steam-engine, with blackened fingers and grim brow, 
was searching out, in his work-shop, the Fire-secret; or having found it, was painfully 
wending to and fro, in quest of a ‘monied man,’ as indispensable man-midwife of the 
same.’ The following characteristic passages will strike the reader as destitute neither 
of force nor beauty : 


‘The Staffordshire coal-stratum, and coal-strata, lay side by side with iron-strata, quiet since 
the creation of the world. Water flowed in Lancashire and Lanarksnire; bituminous fire lay 
bedded in rocks there too — over which how many fighting Stanleys, black Douglasses, and other 
the like contentious persons, had fougit out their bickerings and broils, not without result, we will 
hope! But God said, Let the iron missionaries be; and they were. Coal and iron, so long close 
unregardful neighbors, are wedded together; Birmingham and Wolverhampton, and the hundred 
Stygian forges, with their fire-throats and never resting sledge-hammers, rose into day. Wet 
iManconium stretched out her hand toward Carolina and the torrid zone, and plucked cotton an 
there; who could forbid her, ber that had the skill to weave it? Fish fled thereupon from the 
Mersey River, vexed with innumerable keels. Engiand, I say, dug out her bitumen-fire, and bade 
it work: towns rose, and steeple chimneys.’ + + - ‘Hast thou heard, with sound ears, the 
awakening of a Manchester, ou Monday morning, at half-past five by the clock; the rushing 
off of its thousand mills, like the boom of au Atlantic tide, ten thousand times ten thousand epools 
and spindles all set humming there — it is perhaps, if thou knew it well, sublime as a Niagara, or 
more so. Cottou-spinning is the clothing of the naked in its result; the triumpia of man over mat- 
ter in its means.’ 


Our author treats with most successful satire the Malthusian remedy for the tide of 
Over-population which swells too high on a ‘certain western rim of Europe; and 
dwells felicitously upon the recent theory of an ‘ agitating’ Chartist, to diminish the sup- 
ply of laborers, by ‘ painless extinction,’ with charcoal-vapor, or other methods! The 
proposition of this writer, who it seems is not in jest, but ‘grim earnest,’ rengj 
Swirr’s sportive remedy for over-population in Ireland; namely, that ey 
child should be killed and eaten for food; and we remember that he enlarg 
epicurean gusto upon the tenderness of child-flesh, pronouncing it superio 
veal or mutton. But Mr. Carty ce offers another plan : 

‘If paupers are made miserable, paupers will needs decline in multitude. It is a se 
all rat-catchers; stop up the granary crevices, afflict with continual mewing, alarm 
traps, and your ‘chargeable laborers’ disappear, and cease from the establishme 


method is that of arsenic; perhaps even a milder, where otherwise permissib 
pers can be abolished.’ 


Violent, rebellious Lynch-law Chartism has been suppressed, as it 
England; but the spirit of resistance to oppression is still strong in the hes 
ferior masses. The great social inequality, the magnificence of the priv 
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and the squalid poverty of the poorer classes, ‘lank scare-crows, prowling, hunger- 
stricken, through the streets,’ present too strong contrasts. The wronged are aroused to 
a sense of their condition; a tide is rising, that no man can roll back. And this truth is 
beginning to be felt. Observe the cringing, sycophantic tone of the London Quarterly 
Review, in its notice of ‘ Ernest, or Political Regeneration,’ a recent Chartist epic poem. 
How the author is entreated and bepraised! Therulers whoride the people never think 
of coaxing or patting, till they have worn out the lashes of their whips, and broken the 
rowels of their spurs; and this softened manner of the Quarterly, the organ of tory aris- 
tocracy, is ominous of compulsory good to the producing classes. 

Of the tendency of Mr. Carty.e’s writing, his benevolent spirit, and far-reaching 
sympathy with common humanity, we think we have afforded sufficient evidence. We 
now proceed, in this connexion, g@Mbfarther to illustrate his style, by a brief reference to 
that remarkable work, the ‘ Hist the French Revolution.’ It is throughout, to our 
conception, a kind of moving pa a. Westand by the author, while he points out, 
with unerring finger, the scenes as they pass in review before him. These limnings are 
not suygested to the mind or the fancy; they are literally painted. And herein is the 
hiding of Carty.e’s power. . His pictures, it is true, are sometimes over-crowded with 
accessories, but even by these, the effect is scarcely marred. The reader sees and hears. 
Listen to the roar of the multitude, the ‘ universal acclamation from smouldering bosoms 
giving vent ;’ to the Parisian populace, ‘a living foam-sea, chafed by all the winds,’ while 
they storm the Bastile. ‘Paris wholly has got to the acme of its phrenzy; whirled all 


ways by panic madness. At every street-barricade there whirls, simmering, a minor 


whirlpool ; and all minor whirlpools play distractedly into that grand maélstrom which 
is lashing round the Bastile.’ All this while, observe how old Launnay sits with 
lighted taper within arm’s length of the powder magazine, like old Roman Senator or 
bronze lamp-holder, ready to blow the Bastile, ‘long-lasting, grim with a thousand 
years,’ to atoms! Look down into the crowded thoroughfares, and mark how the out- 
line-sketch of the author is filled up: ‘Dig trenches, unpave the streets, ye populace 
assiduous, man and maid; cram the earth into barrel-barricades, at each of them a 
volunteer sentry ; pile the whinstones in window-sills and upper rooms. Have scald- 
ing pitch and boiling water ready, ye weak old women, to pour it and dash it on Royal 
Allemande, with your old skinny arms; your shrill curses along with it will not be 
wanting !’ —the steeples, meanwhile, with their ‘metal storm-voice,’ booming out the 
stern alarum ofa metropolis given up to anarchy and rude commotion. The panorama 
moves slowly on, and what do we behold? ‘Carts go along through the streets, full of 
stripped corpses, thrown pell-mell ; limbs sticking up: seest thou that cold hand sticking 
up, through the heaped embrace of brother corpses, in its yellow paleness, in its cold 
rigor ; the palm opened toward Heaven, as if in dumb prayer, in expostulation de profun- 
dis, ‘Take pity on the Sons of Men! But observe the distance of this picture of our 
author-artist: ‘O evening sun of July! how at this hour thy beams fall slant on 
reapers amid peaceful woody fields ; on ships far out on the silent main? And 
not unlike this sublime and changeful view, is the transition annexed: ‘On green 
and steepled city the May sun shines out, the May evening fades; and men ply 

or useless business, as if no Louis lay in danger:’ But 
clutching at his heart-strings ; unlooked for, inexorable! Yes, poor Louis! Death 
No palace walls or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries, or gilt buckram of stiffest cere- 
keep him out ; but he is here, here at thy very life breath, and will extinguish it. 
yhole existence, hitherto, was a chimera and ascenic show, at length becomest a reality: 
sailles burst asunder, like a dream, into void Immensity. Time is done, and all the 
Time falls, wrecked with hideous clangor, round thy soul: the pale kingdoms yawn 


st thou enter, naked, all unking’d, and await what is appointed thee! Unhappy 
turnest, in dull agony, on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine!’ 


e of Tuomas Car-v _e, but not that of his feeble imitators ; and with the 
. F.,’ we will leave the reader to decide whether writigs like these 


ily exterminated, root and branch, from our literature,’ or cherished for 
dance of internal good over all external blemishes. 
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INTERNATIONAL Copy-ricut Law: Mr. Dickens. — We must believe that the present 
Congress will not adjourn, without passing the International Copy-right Law, so 
imperiously demanded, on every ground of justice and common sense. The necessity 
of this measure was first advocated in the Kyickersocker, and it has been urged by us 
in these pages, and elsewhere, with such ability as we could command, up to the present 
moment. Itis within our personal knowledge, that many of the most distinguished 
members of the American Congress, including Mr. Wessrer and Mr. Cray, will enforce 
the passage of the bill, with all the strength of their eminent talents. We cannot forbear 
illustrating this matter with a passage from a recent letter to the Editor, from Mr. 
Dickens: ‘Commend me heartily,’ he writes, ‘to Mr. Wasurneron Irvine, whol am 


















rejoiced to see, by the KnickersockeEs, has lent hi werful aid to the international 
copy-right question. It is one of immense imp to me; for at this moment, I 
have never received from the American edition y works, fifty pounds. It is of 


immense importance to the Americans likewise, if they desire (and if they do not, what 
people on earth should?) ever to have aliterature of their own.’ Passing the question 
of justice to our own writers, let us look at the foregoing fact. Here is an author, whose 
delightful productions entertain and amuse millions of readers in this country ; for his 
works are perused in every state and territory, and doubtless in every county and town, 
in the whole Union; along the coasts of two oceans; by the borders of all our western 
seas ; and wherever the vast inland is pierced by our kingly rivers, and their hundred 
broad tributaries, or seamed by rail-roads and thoreughfares, from the Bay of Fundy 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific: and yet for this wide diffusion of the liveliest 
enjoyment, what does our literary benefactor receive? Nothing —literally, noraine ! 
It has been well said, that if an Englishman writes an original work, he is entitled to his 
property, whether it be used in his own country or in ours. It is his property, and if 
it be worth any thing, he ought to be as secure in the avails of its value, as the native 
citizen. We have no more right to appropriate the private property of a foreigner, than 
we have to filch the goods of him who was born among us. The only objection that 
has ever been urged against the copy-right law, is one which is too absurd to be rea- 
soned upon for a moment. Every man feels it is contemptible, when he hears it stated, 
and so does every man while he is stating it. We hope in our next number to be enabled 
to register the passage of this act of simple justice to native and foreign authors. 




















DeaTH oF AN AcToR oN THE Stace.—A kind correspondent, who will accept our 
cordial thanks, has favored us with the subjoined very interesting communication. The 
‘paragraph in the public journals,’ to which it refers, has lately been widely circulated 
in the newspapers of the Union: 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 





‘Dear Sir: I have observed a paragraph in the public journals, containing a ‘striking account 
of the recent death of an English actor, named PaLMmeER, while performing upon the stage, g 
the London theatres.’ The story is but arevival of a melancholy circumstance which 
the Liverpool Theatre, many years before you, Sir, were born, and of which the father o 
writer, then in that town, was an eye-witness. I have often heard him give the detail 
rence, which were substantially as follow. One evening, I think in July, 1798, he a 
friend to the principal theatre in Liverpool, to enjoy the play of ‘ The Stranger,’ th 
character of which was to be sustained by a Mr. Patmek, an actor of distinguished 
celebrity, Iu the first two acts, he personated the character of the ‘ Stranger’ with e 
ment and effect. Among:the audience was the Right Hon. Georce Cannine, with hi 
lovely wife, to whom he had but just been married, and whose grace and beauty my 

a moment admiring, when a friend touched his arm, and called his attention to 
spirited and almost terrific description of his false friends. Suddenly the actor’ 
crack; and at the endof his speech, he struck his head with great force, and 
stage. The two short speeches which succeed, he pronounced rather faintly, b 
appeared natural, under the circumstances, to the character. After the question E 
fort,’ ‘ Why did you not keep your children ? — they mighi have amused you in many 
Mr. PatmMer turned to reply, and for a prolonged space, paused, as if waiting for th 
give him the word, and shen reached out his hand, as if to seize that of ‘ Steinfort;’ 
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powerless at his side, and the next instant he fell, not headlong, but crouchingly, so that his head 
did not strike the stage with violence. He never breathed again. - + + The audience sup- 
posed, for a moment, that his fall was nothing more than a studied addition to the part,and they 
began to applaud the effective execution of the scene; but on seeing him carried off, ghastly and 
in deadly stiffness, the utmost astonishment and terror sat on every countenance. ‘The corpse 
was conveyed from the stage into the green-room; and afterevery means of resuscitation had 
been exhausted in vain, his death was announced by the manager, who was so overcome with grief 
as scarcely to be capable of uttering a sentence. The piercing shrieks of the women, and tlie 
heavy sighs of the men, which succeeded the sad intelligence, were mournful in the extreme. The 
house was immediately vacated in solemn silence, and the audience, forming themselves into parties, 
contemplated the fatal occurrence iu the open square upon which the theatre was situated, until a 
Jate hour the next morning. - - + Mr. Patmer had been called, but a little while before, if I 
remember rightly, to mourn the loss of a lovely wife and a favorite son; and from that time forth, 
he suffered the deepest dejection. He had even once or twice expressed toa friend a presentiment 
that his afflictions would very shortly bring him to the grave; and it was the opinion of two eminent 
physicians, who endeavored to restore him to consciousness, that he died, without a physical pang, 
of abrokenheart. - - - Such SDITOR, are the facts in retation to this remarkable occur - 
rence, upon which your readers ma the most implicit reliance. My father was present at 
the funeral of Mr. PaLmer, which w cted with imposing solemuities. I'he body was followed 
to its last resting place, at a village hree miles distant from Liverpool, by avast concourse 
of people, and deposited in a very deep grave, dug in a solid rock. A stone was soon after placed 
at its head, with the following line — the last words ever uttered by the unhappy actor — inscribed 
upon it, from‘ The Stranger :’ 


‘THERE IS ANOTHER AND A BETTER WORLD! 
‘ Bond-street, May 18, 1840. 


‘Tue Praciarisms or S. T. Co.eriper.’ — The opening paper in a late number of 

’ . ° . t4! 
Biackwoop’s Magazine, is devoted to an exposition of the very large and unacknow- 
ledged appropriations from the writings of Scnetiine, a young German philosopher, 
which are contained in CoLerinGe’s ‘Biographia Literaria,’ one of his principal prose 
works. The writer traces these plagiarisms to their true sources, and fixes their precise 


amount, at least so faras one German author is concerned, and considers the whole 
matter on broad moral and literary grounds. He shows, conclusively, as we think, that 
Co.enince founded the greater part of his metaphysical reputation upon verbatim pla- 
giarisms, page after page, from works published by a German youth, when little more 
than‘twenty yearsof age» The reference to Maasz, another German writer, from whom 
the ‘great English philosopher’ is proved to have ‘stolen bodily’ all the learning and 
information put forth in one of his much-vaunted chapters, would seem to indicate that 
Coxrerince carried the war into other quarters, and pillaged at random from the best 
intellectual store-houses of the misty nation; ‘ weaving a crown for his own head, with 
laurels filched from the wide (and thick) forest of German literature.’ But it is not, 
after all, the metaphysical portions of CoLEagipGe’s writings that will longest survive 
him. His exquisite delineations of nature, his simpler records of the affections, and the 
clear pictures of his wonderful imagination, will live, and be gratefully cherished, when 
those ‘airy nothings,’ like the rainbow-bubbles of children, that glittered in the eyes of 
his admirers, shall have dissolved and vanished forever. The reader may remember the 
reply of Lams, one of CoLerince’s warmest admirers, and most cordial friends, 
when the latter, alluding to his having once been a clergyman, inquired: ‘Cuartes, did 
er hear me preach?’_ ‘I never heard you do any thing else! answered Lams. 
piquant rejoinder, which owed its origin to a candor and frankness that many 

g's personal admirers and enthusiastic eulogists would have done well to 

see the real character of those ‘long metaphysical talkings,’ (thoughts, 

samer, stretching out strange filaments, clinging to every casual object, en- 

hout end, and glittering only in the broken rays of an incoherent fancy,) 

OLERIDGE was wont to entertain his hearers, and to the effect of which, 

ces, upon writers not less eminent than himself, we have heretofore 

‘utterances’ have occasionally been satirized, and sometimes by authors 

bn. The following, which accompanies the ‘Pschylogical Curiosity,’ 

mipGE, in ‘Warreniana,’ is among the most characteristic and felicitous of 

s. We can imagine an auditor quite willing to confess that the speaker 
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was ‘an unequalled conversationist.’ The theme, it will be observed, is an appropriate 
one, the theory of dreams: ‘To an unidead reading public,’ says he, ‘the fact may ap- 
pear incredible ; but minds of imaginative temperament are ever most active during the 
intervals of repose, as my late poem, entitled ‘The Pains of Sleep,’ will sufficiently 
attest. Dreams in fact are to be estimated solely in proportion to their wildness; and 
hence a friend of mine, who is a most magnificent dreamer, imagined but the other night 
that he invited a flock of sheep toa musical party. Such a flocci, nauci, nihili absurdity 
will, Iam afraid, puzzle even our transcendental philosophers to explain ; although Kanr, 
in his treatise on the Phoxnomena of Dreams, is of opinion that the lens or focus of in- 
testinal light, ascending the wsophagus at right angles, a juxtaposition of properties 


takes place, so that the nucleus of the diaphragm, ting on the cerebellum the pris- 
matic visions of the pilorus, is made to produce t rvellous operation of mind upon 


matter, better known by the name of dreaming.’ ‘Fo guch simple and satisfactory rea- 
soning, what answer could be made! 















Davis’s Travecs.— ‘There is a man in our town,’ Gri. Davis is he hight, whose 
cognomen and presence are the sure synonymes of agreeable cheer and entertaining 
gossip, wherever encountered. Now this pleasant purveyor of good things for the 
palate and the fancy, is but recently, as it were, from his travels in foreign parts; where, 
being an acute observer and a graphic describer, he did well to keep a copious diary of 
all that was curious and interesting to an American; and he has done still better, as our 
readers shall testify hereafter, by placing his amusing ms. in our hands, for the occa- 
sional entertainment of the public. As the summer solstice is upon us, a draught of 
Hock Wve, or rather a draft upon our traveller’s description of the varieties of this 
fluid, will not be deemed untimely : 






















‘All the fine Hock estates are included within a space of some thirty miles, on the left bank, 
ascending the Rhiuwe, called the Rhinegan, which commences some fifteen miles above Coblentz, 
and ends about the same distance below Mayence. ‘lhe Rhine, from Mayence to Coblentz, runs 

nearly a north-northwest course, making the left side of the river almost north; thus giving a fine sun- 

ny exposure to the vineyards. The shores are mountainous, and the mountains are nearly all culti- 

vated to their very summits, by means of walls and terraces. ‘Schloss Johannisberg,’ the property 
of Prince MeTTeRnicn, and ‘ Steimberg,’ the property of the Duke of Nassau, produce the most 
costly of all the Rhine wines. One cask of ‘Steinberger Cabinet’ was not long since sold to a Prinée 
of Hesse, for six hundred florins; equal tosix dollars per bottle, or twenty-eight dollars the gallon! 
The next in order and value, are ‘ Rudisheim-berg’ and Marcobrunuer ;’ ‘ Rothenberg,’ and ‘ Hock- 
heimer,’ next; then ‘ Erbach,’* Hattenheim,’ ‘ Laubenheim,’ and ‘ Niersteim,’ and many other small 
estates, such as ‘ Leib-frau-mitch,’ which may be translated ‘Lovely Womau’s Milk.’ This is not in the 
Rhinegan, but just outside the walls of Worms; and the old church of Leibfran stands in the ceutre 
of the vineyard. Acapital red hock is made below Bingen, culled ‘ Assmanshausen,’ which stands 
high in favor with many German drinkegy. Itis said to have beeu ordered from Burgundy by 
CHARLEMAGNE, as well as the white grap#from Orleans. The vintage formerly was collected in 
October, but recently they permit the grape to remain upou the vine until November, when it 
becomes perfectly, or over-ripe ; afd so particular are the owners of some of the estates, that all 
the best and most delicious branches are carefully seiected in baskets, and placed in tubs, or 
small vats, where they remain until the grape bursts open, and the juice runs out of itself. Thay 
will not suffer it to be pressed, for fear of forcing some of the bitter from the seeds ors 
grape. Hock wines are different from all other kinds: they require much care and a 
they will effervesce, or ‘ work,’ from ten to twelve times during five or six years; 
period required for hock wines before they become perfectly clear, and in good 
bottling. Formerly it was not fashionable to drink hock of less age than twenty up 
dred years. This folly has been wisely exptoded; and hock is now justly consider 
better than when from seven to nine years old. I obtained last summer, from the Duke 
sixty bottles, which were put up by order of the great-grandfather of the late duke, in 
very dry, however, so much so, indeed, that none but a real ‘ Blue-nose’ will even sip 
of hock, however, is nota vinegar butatartarie acid. - + + Some of the Moselle w 
delightful. Their aroma will perfume the whole reom where a bottle is opened. 
various orders, or estates, however, possess this delicious flavor. No wines are 
than hock aud claret in small quantities.’ 































Mr. Davis possesses abundant proofs of the correctness of these vil 
tions; and stands ready at all times to submit them to public scrutiny 
sideration.’ 
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‘Master Hompurey’s Crock.’—Messrs. Lea anp Biancuarp, Philadelphia, have 
issued two numbers of this new work of Mr. Dickens; and it isapparent already, that a 
field of entertainment is opened by this charming writer, which for variety and interest 
has scarcely been excelled by any of his former productions. ‘Master Humphrey’ 
from his clock-side in the chimney-corner, narrating his own experiences ; the tales and 


sketches from the clock-case; and the ‘correspondence’ of diverse specimens of 


humanity; all evince, that our author’s plans have been well chosen, and that he will 
carry them ont triumphantly; now melting the heart with irresistible pathos; now 
revelling in the richest humor; and anon dissolving pompous gentlemen with success- 
ful ridicule, and cutting up, with tgggchant satire, the vices and follies of the time. Asa 
specimen of the style, we select t nexed opening confession by Master Humphrey, 
that he is ‘a misshapen, deformed, old man.’ But he adds: 

‘I have never been made a misanthrope by this cause. I have never been stung by any insult, 
nor wounded by any jest upon my crooked figure. Asa child I was melancholy and timid, but that 
was because the geutle consideration paid to my misfortunes sunk deep into my spirit, and made 
me sad, even in those early days. JT was hut a very young creature when my poor mother died, and 
yet I remember that often wheo [ hung around her neck, and oftener still when I played about the 
room before her, she would catch me to her bosom, and bursting into tears, soothe me with every 
term of fondness and affection. God knows | was a happy child at those times — happy to nestle 
in her breast — happy to weep when she did — happy in not knowing why. 

‘These occasions ure so strongly impressed upon my memory, that they seem to have occupied 
whole years. I had numbered very few when they ceased for ever, but before then their meaning 
had been revealed to me. 

‘Ido not know whether all children are imbued with a quick perception of ehildish grace and 
beauty, and a strong love for it, butl was. I had uo thought, that l remember, either that I pos- 
sessed it myself, or that [ lacked it, but Ladmired it with an intensity | cannot describe. A little 
knot of playmates — they must have been beautiful, for I see them now — were clustered one day 
round my mother’s knee,in eager admiration of some picture representing a group of infant 
angels, which she held in her hand. Whose the picture was, whether it was familiarto me or 
otherwise, or how all the children came to be there, I forget; [have some dim thought it was my 
birth-day, but the beginuing of my recollection is, that we were all together in a garden, and it was 
summer weather; I am sure of that, for one of the little girls had roses in her sash. ‘There were 
many lovely angels in this picture, and | remember the fancy coming upon me to point out which 
of them represented each child there, and that when | had gone through all my companions, I 
stopped and hesitated, wondering which was most like me. I remember the children looking at 
each other, and my turning red and hot, and their crowding round to kiss me, saying that they 
loved me all the same; and then, when the old sorrow came into my dear mother’s mild and tender 
look, the truth broke upon me for the first time, and I knew, while watching my awkward and 
ungainly sports, how keenly she had felt for her poor crippled boy. 

‘LT used frequently to dream of it afterward, and vow my heart aches for that child as if I had 
never been he, when I think how often he awoke from some fairy change to bis own old form, and 
sobbed himself to sleep again. - + + Well, well—all thesesorrows are past.’ 


Very ‘Boz’-like is the epistle of a Marquis-of-Waterford personage, ‘unrivalled in 
point of gentlemanliness,’ who desires admission to Master Humphrey’s club, on the 
ground that he has ‘ seconded a great many prize-fighters, and once fought an amateur 
match himself; driven several mails, broken at different periods all the lamps on 
the right-hand side of Oxford-street, and six times carried away every bell-handle in 
Bloomsbury Square, beside turning off the gas in various thoroughfares.’ But the inco- 
herent letter of the love-lorn ‘ Belinda,’ with her crushed affections and pecuniary 

ances in close juxtaposition, is worthy of Steers. She had seen, in the picture 
pmpanied the letter of the above ‘uncommonly gentlemanly fellow,’ in the 
r, the portrait of a faithless lover : 


ecalm. That portrait— smiling as once he smiled on me —that cane, dangling as I 
it dangle from his hand I know not how oft—those legs that have glided through my 
ams and never stopped te speak—the perfectly gentlemanly, though false original ; 
aken? oh, no no! 

= calmer yet; I would be cal: as coffins. You have published a letter from one whose 
ved, but whose name (and wherefore ?) is suppressed. Shalll breathe that name ! 

sk, when my heart te!!s me tootruly that it is! 
pbraid him with his treachery, ] would not remind him of these times when he 
eloquent of vows, and procured from me a small pecuniary accommodation ; and 
him — see him did I say — him — alas! such is woman’s nature. For as the poet 

vs — but you will already have anticipated the sentiment. Is it notsweet? oh, yes! 

this city, (hallowed by the recollection,) that I met him first, and assuredly if mortal 
p recorded any where, then those rubbers, with their three-and-sixpenny points, are 
fablets of celestial brass. He always held an honor—generally two. On that eventful 
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night we stood at eight. He raised his eyes (luminous in their seductive sweetness) to my agitated 
face. ‘Can you? said he, with peculiar meaning. I felt the gentle pressure of his foot on mine ; 
our corns throbbed in unison. ‘Can you?’ he said again, and every lineament of his expressive 
countenance added the words ‘resist me?’ | murmured ‘ No,’ and fainted. 

‘They said when IL recovered, it was the weather. I said it was the nutmeg in the negus. How 
little did they suspect thetruth! How little did they guess the deep mysterious meaning of that 
inquiry! Hecalled next morning on his knees; 1 do not mean to say that he actually came in that 
position to the house-door, but that he went down upon those joints directly the servant had retired. 
He brought some verses in his hat, which he said were original, but which | have since found were 
Milton’s. Likewise a little bottle labelled laudanum ; also a pistol and a sword-stick. He drew 
the jatter, uncorked the former, and clicked the trigger of the pocket fire-arm. He had come, he 
said, to conquer orto die. He did not die. He wrested from me an avowal of my love, and let off 
the pistol out of aback window, previous to partaking of a slight repast. 

‘Faithless, inconstant man! How many ages seem to have elapsed since his unaccountable and 
perfidious disappearance! Could I still forgive him both that and the borrowed lucre that he 
promised to pay next week! Could 1 spurn him from my feet if he approached in penitence, and 
with a matrimonial object! Would the blandishing oe! still weave his spetls around me, or 
















should I burst them all, and turn away in coldness! are not trust my weakness with the 
thought. 

‘My brain isin a whirl again. You know his address, his occupations, his mode of life, are 
acquainted perhaps with his inmost thoughts. You are a humane and philanthropic character ; 
reveal all you know — all; but especially the street and number of his lodgings.’ 



















We commend to every reader Messrs. LEA AND BLancuarn’s edition of ‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock,’ as the earliest, best, and most correctly executed, and the only one 
that is accompanied by the original illustrations, which add greatly to the interest of the 
work. 





Tue Groriovs Companionsuie oF Booxs.— How many unhappy wights there 
are in every community; rich men’s sons, it may be, with their brains in their pockets; 
whoare suffering the dyspeptic gnawings of ennui, without realizing the thousand sources 
at hand, from which they might draw enjoyment without weariness, and pleasure that 
knows no satiety! ‘I have friends,’ says a quaint old father, ‘whose society is very 
delightful to me: they are persons of all countries and of all ages; distinguished in 
council, war, and in letters. Easy to live with, always at my command; they come at 
my call, and return when I desire them: they are never out of humor, and they answer 
all my questions with readiness. Some present in review before me the events of past 
ages; others reveal to me the secrets of nature; these teach me how to live, and those 
how to die; these dispel my melancholy by their mirth, and amuse me by their sallies of 
wit; and some there are, whoprepare my soul to suffer every thing, to desire nothing, and 
to become thoroughly acquainted with itself. In a word, they open the door to all the 
arts and sciences. Asareward of such great services, they require only a little corner of 
my house, where they may be sheltered from the depredations of their enemies. In fine, 
{ carry them with me into the fields, the silence of which suits them better than the bu- 




















siness and tumult of cities.’ Yes; book@bring before us Tue past, as if an human voice 
made itself audible through the mighty void of ages; communicating to the soul the senti- 
ment of its own immortality, by showing that thought has outlived the ruins of empires. 
That place,’ says FLetrcuer: 


—— ‘ That place that does contain 

My books, the best companions, is to me 

A glorious court, where hourly I converse 

With the old sages and philosophers; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer 

With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels, 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy, 
Defuce their ill-placed statues.’ 









Sir Joun Herscuet felt the true delights of reading, when he wrote 
London: ‘If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in sté 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to 
life, and a shield against its ills, however things might go amiss, and the 
against me, it would be a taste for reading.’ 
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‘Recottections or Goop otp Exsas Hicks.’ —A communication thus entitled, 


was received too late for the present number. It shall have an early place, if the writer 


will allow us to suppress one or two passages, which, while they are not material to the 
completeness of the subject matter, might yet afford eause of offence. We have only 
one ‘recollection’ of Elias Hicks, but that is indelible. On a gloomy Sabbath after- 
noon in November, several years ago, he spoke in Friends’ Meeting, in the City of 
Brotherly Love; and the ‘spirit and love of God shed abroad in the heart’ was the 
main theme of his discourse. It was practical, simple, affecting ; and when he had 
concluded, and the words he had uttered were working out their purposes of good in the 
hearts of his numerous hearers, who were ‘bathed in stillness,’ he rose and delivered 
the following prayer: ‘ Gracious ati? adorable Gop, in the riches of thy mercy, deign 
to look down upon thy poor creature man. Be pleased, O Lord, to bless and ‘sanctify 
this opportunity to all present, if consistent with thy holy will. Thou knowest, gra- 
cious God, that we of ourselves can do nothing. We are clothed in weakness. Thou 
knowest that the work is thine, and that the power is thine. Graciously condescend 
to strengthen us, and quicken us to come unto thee; to draw near unto thee, and cast 


down our crowns at thy footstool. Strengthen the weak and disconsolate soul ; lift 


up the head that is ready to hang down, and confirm the feeble knee. Help us more 
and more to draw together; to turn unto Thee with thanksgiving and glory, who 
remains to be God over all, blessed for ever and evermore.’ There was a dignity in the 
aspect of Eras Hicks, not unlike that of WAsHinGTron, whom, in one or two important 


features, he closely resembled. Erect he stood, as a statue, whith his thin, soft white 


hair, noble forehead, and face of calm benevolence; seeming not so much to speak, as 
‘to be spoken from.’ He was very aged. It was evident that ‘life, like a spent steed, 
was panting toward the goal;’ and this circumstance greatly enhanced the irresistible 
pathos of the patriarch’s matter and manner, which can never be forgotten by any who 
were present. As we walked forth from that noiseless assembly, and took our home- 
ward way, we called to mind, and feelingly echoed, Exra’s exclamation: ‘Oh, when 
the spirit is sore fretted, evén tired to sickness, of the janglings and nonsense-noises of 
the world, what a balm and a solace it is, to go and seat yourself for a quiet half 
hour, upon some undisputed corner of a bench, among the gentle Quakers!’ It is now 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting in this city; ‘troops of the shining ones’ whiten the easterly 
streets of the metropolis; and ‘the world’s people’ have an opportunity to test, as we 


have tested, the faithfulness of Lams’s sketch, and the daily beauty of the walk and 
conversation of ‘the gentle Quakers.’ 


Jupee Law’s Agpress.—Our cordial thanks are due to Judge Law, for a copy of 


his excellent ‘ Address, delivered before the Vincennes Historical and Antiquarian Soci- 
apy” in February last. 


It describes the early settlement, the rise and progress, of Vin- 
a nucleus from which have arisen three great States, embracing a population 
s large as that of the parent State Virginia, at the treaty of peace, in °83;’ 
e with interesting facts, many of which areentirely new. Such, especially, 
ited records from a manuscript journal of the memorable campaign in which 
pe R. Cirark captured Vincennes from Governor Hamitton. The incidents 
ith this successful exploit, and which we remember to have once heard nar- 
par relative, have scarcely their parallel for impudence, and determined 
med in on one side by ice and water ; with a fortified post bristling with 

; with but one hundred and seventy American and Creole soldiers, half 
indifferently armed, Colonel CLark, acting the victor instead of the van- 

to the British commander of a well supplied and strongly-fortified post, the 
onic letter. Previously, however, it should be premised, he had addressed 
ication to the inhabitants of Post-Vincennes, informing them ‘ of his determi- 
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nation to take their fort the ensuing night; but being unwilling to surprise them, he 
aie , ; 
warned them to remain still in their houses, under penalty of ‘severe punishment : 


©Srr: In order to save yourself from the impending storm that now threatens you, I 
order you immediately to surrender yourself, with all your garrison, stores, etc., etc. 
For if 1 am obliged to storm, you may depend on such treatment as is justly due to a 
murderer. Beware of destroying stores of any kind, or any papers or letters that are 
in your possession, or hurting one house in town. For by Heavens, if you do, there 
shall be no mercy shown you! . ‘G. R. Crarx.’ 
‘To Gov. Hamittown.’ 


Well may Judge Law doubt whether, since the days of the Swedish Charles XIL., 
such a cartel, under such circumstances, was ever sent to an antagonist. It breathes 
the very spirit of that gallant counterpart, who said to his soldiers, ‘If I advance, fol- 
low me; if I fall, avenge me; if I flinch, kill me!’ The result was, that after a little 
wordy blustering, Gov. Hamitron surrendered himself and garrison prisoners at dis- 
cretion; and in less than eighteen hours, the British troops marched out, and the Ame- 
ricans entered the fort; and in place of the cross of Saint George, the stars and stripes 
waved above the ramparts. 


Tue vate Rev. Joun Owen Cotton. — The recent death of the late Rev. Joan Owen Cotton, 
pastor of the Chapel-street Church, New-Haven, at the early age of thirty years, has been an- 
nounced in the public journals. The deceased was a near relative of the editor of this Magazine, 
to which his pen has sometimes successfully contributed. A brief tribute to the memory of a chris- 
tian, a scholar, and a kinsman, will be pardoned, it is believed, by the general reader. Mr. Cot- 
TON entered Yale College at the early age of eighteen, and in 1832 graduated with the highest 
honours of his class. In 1834, he became a member of the Yale Theological Seminary, and was 
licensed to preach in the following June. After supplying, at intervals, the pulpits of the North 
and Centre churches, of New-Haven, he was ordained pastor over the Chapel-street Church, and 
ministered to that congregation, with brief intermission, until his death. The funeral honors which 
were paid to his memory by his large congregation, his brother clergymen of the city and surround- 
ing country, and by the faculty of Yale College, sufficiently attest the high estimation in which he 
was held by all who knew him. For scrupulous integrity, high aims, and comprehensive plans; 
for decision of character, unyielding perseverance, and energy of purpose and action, we have 
never known Mr. Cotton’s superior. He held deservedly the character of a thorough, refined, 
and elegant scholar, distinguished alike in every branch of college study. He was a true friend, 
an affectionate son, and the kindest of brothers, as many fraternal hearts wil] bear witness. As 
a preacher, he is represented to have been ‘ comprehensive, consistent, and thorough in his views 


of divine truth, and in the exhibition of it, clear, definite, and practical, pointed and pun- 
gent.” - - 


- But he has gone! From the high duties of a christian teacher ; from wide spreading 
interests, projects, hopes, dear affections, MBatu, the pale messenger, has beckoned him silently 


away! Yet for him it was better to depart. Having fulfilled his appointed lot, he has gone to reap J 
the rewards of a well-spent life. 


Tre DacuerreotyPe: Periscopic Lens.— This beautiful instrument, destined, ultj 
believe, to be the companion of every man of taste, particularly in his travels, is man 
perfection in this city by J. G. Wotr, Number 40 Chatham-street. Mr. Wotr is 
celebrated German optician, FRAUNHAFER, and possesses, as we learn, all the skill at 
master. He has recently made improvements in the Daguerreotype, by means of ¥ 
miniature-likenesses of living subjects may be taken, which has not been so successfull 
before. We had the pleasure to see, a few days since, some beautiful specimens 
engraving, from the life, by this wonderful instrument. Mr. Wot r has also in 
country the meniscus or periscopic lens, of the new-moon shape, for remedying 
in near-sighted persons. ,A friend of ours, who uses this form of glass, has 
great satisfaction with it, and his decided preference of it over every other kind 
in perfect harmony with the acknowledged laws of optics, it gives natural eas 
enables those whose vision is the most defective, to enjoy the most perfect sight, w 
any constraint or confusion in directing the line of vision through any part of the 
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THE DRAMA, ETC. 










Park THeatre. — Mr. Kean has, during the past month, clozed his last engagement in this coun- 





try ; performing, mean time, in all his favorite characters. Mr. Kean has been peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in this second visit to America; first, in the illness which indisposed him to exertion in his 
profession on his arrival ; then in the destruction of the theatre where his engagement was made ; 
and, finally, for the reason which he appropriately gave in his parting address; viz. the general 
prostration of commercial affairs in this country. The New-York public have, however, had a fair 
opportunity of judging of this actor’s powers; and during his last engagement, especially, they 


seem to have improvedit. We take it upon ourselves to say, that as an actor Mr. Kean has not 










been fairly judged on this side of the water. In passing criticism upon CHarLes Kean, the remem- 
brance of the acting of his lamented father should not be suffered to come into a comparison. 
Audiences were, however, continually judging him by this high standard. If the elder Kean, 
instead of having, in the course of natur@y retired altogether, had but for the time absented himself 
from the stage, and instead of his sou, had now réappeared, with only the capacity which his son 
possesses, these precise comparisons might with justice be applied to bim; but to blame CHaRLeEs 
Kean, even in the first years of his practice, because he does not equal his father in his prime, is 
beyond measure unjust. But thus has he been judged. In his performance of Gloster, a character 
which Epmunp Kean made more popular than perhaps any other of the bard’s creations, Charles 
was applauded only in so far as he was able to imitate his father. 









The fiendish chuckle which was 
peculiar to the elder Kean, had only to be repeated by bis son, to draw down thunders of applause 
from a truly discriminating pit, while the quiet and natural acting of the scene went for naught. It 
was a remark — which was constantly repeated at the theatre during Cuar.es Kean’s performance 
of his father’s great characters — of some sagacious critic or other, to his neighbor, when any par- 
ticular point was made, or attempted to be made, by the actor: ‘I say, Bob, do you remember how 
old Kean did that?’ To which the reminiscent Bob would reply: ‘ Yes, yes; he was the boy; 
Charley don’t begin with the old-’un !" Many who have written of Caartes Kean have measured 
out to him equal justice, and criticized him as sensibly. 







In our poor judgment, Mr. CuarLes Kean, from some cause or other, did not always do HIMSELF 
justice. There was at times an apparent carelessness in his acting, and before full houses too, for 


which it is difficult to account. Perhaps, being aware of this unfair system of criticizing his per- 
I ~ I 
























formances, and kuowing that it was impossible for him to come up at once to the high standard by 
which he was to be measured, he lost heart, aud did not even make those fair exertions, which, 
when made, would only be spoken of as being so many grades below those of the great original. 
The conceptions of all the characters in which we have seen Mr. Kean, although none of them 
entirely new, were all such as a man of his education, experience, and judgment, would be sup- 
posed to follow, or create. Unlike many promising and ambitious aspirants of the present day, he 
seemed willing to put faith in the judgment ef his great predecessors, and to believe that he was 
not the only person who had read SHaksPEARE correctly. 

Audiences are too apt to applaud the violent passages of a scene on the stage ; or rather, the loud 
and violent performance of them; to let slip by, without approbation, and often without remark, 
the subdued and quiet expression of feeling. They are not content with a gentle summer rain; 
they must have a tempest, with a crash of thunder, and a flash or two of lightning in it. 
Cuarvtes Kean, we think, found out this secret before he left us; else one would be at a loss to 
account for the violence with which he executed some scenes, where, by the very nature of the 
place, and the occasion, the greatest quiet would seem to be appropriate. For instance, in ‘ Mac- 
b 2in the scene immediately following the murder, where, meeting Lady Macbeth, and looking 
y hands, the first horrors of the damning deed seem gathering in his soul. The 
two personages, at this crisis, issecrecy. ‘They fear the slightest real sound, and 
mMaginary ones: 

Macbeth. Didst thou not hear a noise? 


Lady Macbeth. 1 heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? 






Macbeth. When ? 

Lady Macbeth. Now. 
Macbeth. As I descended ? 
Lady Macbeth. Ay. 
Macbeth. Hark! 






. king is dead, Banquo is not; nor Malcolm, nor Donalbain, They are sup- 
g in their chambers, and not far from the room at present occupied by théir host 
mmon sense, then, would seem to teach the most perfect hush and silence to the 
ed committed, stand there with bloody hands. 








Mr. Kean, on the contrary, gave 
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this scene mostly at the top of his voice, and thereby outraged propriety most abominably, and 
drew down three rounds of applause. We bave also observed an affectation in this actor’s deli- 
very, which savors more of the gentleman cf the drawing-room, than of the artist, anxious to 
make the tone of every word expressive of the present feeling of the character. This, however, 
is a fault which Mr. Kean’s own good sense will soon remedy, and thereby render himself still less 
obnoxious to the blame of those astute critics who ailirm that whatever is the character he endea- 
vors to represent, they see and hear not the fictitious personage, but Mr. Kean only, iu propria 
persona. We cannot forego a word of praise to Miss S. CusuMan, wifo is a decided acquisition to 
the Park company. Her performance of ‘Ophelia’ was a very touching and beautiful rendering 
of SHakspeake’s picture of the ‘ poor demented maiden.’ 









Mrs. Firzwituiam, with her usual spirit, has also completed a short engagement, and at her 
benefit introduced a new two-act piece, entitled the Ladies’ Club, which was received with appro- 
bation. A more sprightiy actress than this lady never trode the Park boards. She has all the 
vivacity and tact of the VestTris, with a dash of sly humor which reminds us strongly of our old 
favorite, Mrs. KeEeLeEy, whom, in more than one respect, she strongly resembles. Mrs. Fitzwit- 
LIAM was so perfect in her art when we first saw her, that we expeuded all our terms of praise in 
extolling her then; and as she could not improve, we can now, iu consequence, say nothing new in 
the laudatory line. May she remain thus,‘ in omne @vum.’ c. 


Fansy Exsscer.— Thus far our correspondent. It becomes our duty, and it certainly is a plea- 











sure, to render a brief tribute to the professional gifts of one of the most accomplished female dan- 
cers that ever appeared upon the Park boards. Without altogether realizing that ‘the eyes of 
Europe are upon us,’ as a nation, to see whether or not we appreciate Fanny EvssLer’s powers, and 
indeed without any of the exuberant enthusiasm which has been so widely felt or feigued, in this 
town, concerning our fair artiste, we can yet see and feel that she accomplishes her remarkable pro- 
fessioual triumphs with an ease and a grace that have never been equalied on this side the Atlantic. 
It is needless to add, that a constant succession of crowded houses attests her popularity, after that 
substantial mode, which was doubtless the load-star that attracted her steps toward our benighted 


shores. 
















Bowery THeatre: Mr. Rancer.— The appearance of Mr. Rancer at this theatre, in his own 
play of ‘ The Artist’s Wife,’ affords us an opportunity to say a few words of this gentleman’s lite- 
rary and professional acquirements. We have had the pleasure to peruse three or four of the plays 
from his own pen, in which he appeared with such eminent success in Boston; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that these productions, as various in character as his professional réle, are 
not less indebted for their popularity to their own distinctive literary and dramatic merits, than to 
the remarkably effective and natural personations of the actor-author, An undoubting reliance 
upon naTuRE alone for his effects— upon simple, unhackneyed sentiment and feeling —in both 
the departments of which we have spoken, is the great secret of Mr. Rancer’s complete success 
in each. Que is apt to ask himself, with the tear on his cheek, when the gentle CLERMoNT comes 
staggering to hischair, in the ‘ Artist’s Wife,’ after finding that his spouse has eloped with another, 
‘Why is it, after all, that without clap-tr§$, without tearing any one passion to tatters, we are so 
powerfully affected? At some future period we may hope to essay a more detailed consideration 
of Mr. RanGer’s literary and professional performances. At present, we are compelled to content 


ourselves with bearing this imperfect testimony to his various merits; which are heightened, let us 














add, for the honor of the profession, by his character as a man and a gentleman. 





Mr. Witson’s Lectures on Scottisn Sonc.— The course of lectures upon the 
land, recently delivered by Mr. Wiuson, tke distinguished operatic artist, at Cl 






repeated at the Stuyvesant Institute, were well attended by delighted audito 






could be more pleasing thau this union of literary and musical attractions; a 
SON, in his discharge of ‘a divided duty,’ won new lanrels at the hands of his he 
time these pages shall have reached our most distant readers, Mr. Witson will 
returning to England, and his native Scotland. We cannot resist the occasion, 
that while the professional career of our friend in this country has been one of 
and success, he has, at the same time, acquired ‘ troops of friends’ in the best 
society, by his unspotted private character, and an exercise of the inherent é 
minded gentleman. Very cordially do we desire for Mr. Witson a pleasant ve 
and we cannot but indulge the hope, that ‘in the fulness of time,’ we may once m 
professionally and socially, among his many friends and admirers on this side the 
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A Gossip with our Contributors. t one of our correspondents, we verily believe, who will appreciate fully 


1 ) 
the feeling with which we have yielded to the necessity of omitting from the present number soch admirable articles as 


* Thoughts on the Philosophy and Processes of Civilization,’ by the author of ‘ Chivalry and the Crusades ;’ ‘ Harry Franco’s 


entertaining narrative of ‘ The unted Merchant 


*A Sermon by a Disciple of Democritus ;’ * Discursive Thoughts on 
Chowder ;’ Lines by William Pitt Palmer, E 


, heretofore referred to. We can only say, that 


each and all shall ‘ attain to the dignity of pr ment, . .- . The meritsof ‘ The Pathfinder’s 


Farewell,’ by an anonymous correspondent, are swallowed up, as it were, in the original description by Mr. Cooper. A wri- 


ter of evident abi ity does himself great inj istice by a mere paraphrase of a scene which. iu elog lent prose, has wrought out 


its triumphs upon the hearts of the reading public ; and for this reason, we have frequently declined many otherwise most 


welcome effusions. One who can pen suct is the tollowing, may well rely upon his original poetical resources : 
‘ As I tread again the wilderness through which I wae thy guide, 
As on Oswego’ miling flood in light canoe I glide 

Asal pass the ke if rapids, and dance amid thei spray, 

As | watch the wily savage, or share the bloody fray, 

At morn, at noon, at silent eve, wherever ] may be, 

I shall think of thee,;dear Mabel! | shall ever think of thee! 


As holy thoughts within my breast from Nature’s beauties rise, 

As sounds of music charm the ear, as spring-flowers bless the eyes ; 
As the odors of the woods around, the willing sense enfold, 
As the fall bedecks the forest with its crimson and its gold ; 
As chirps the gay wood-squirrel, or hums the busy bes 


T shall think of thee, dear Mabel! I shall ever think of thee!’ 


‘A Defence of Dandies’ comes, we think, from a very prince of that tribe. It is too long, however, for our purpose 


; 
a brief passage only being within our compass: ‘ 1 am a Dandy, Sir, and am quite willing that you and the public should 


know it. Iuphold the honor of my fellows, and mean to have them regarded here as they are in France and England. 


There, Sir, they are considered artists, of a high order. Sir, there are but two classes uf people in this world, strictly speak” 


ing. They are the tailors and the tailored. 1 am one of the latter. I have made the ‘ keeping’ of dress, Sir, the principal ob- 


ject of my life, hitherto ; and now it rather seems as if I could not dress otherwise than perfectiu, even if I desired to do 


so. As the great poet animates all the different parts of learning by the force of his geuius, and irradiates all the courses of 


his knowledge by the lustre of his imagination, even so does the concrete spirit of taste shine in my exterior, with a beautiful 


gloss and varnish. My tailor, Sir, studies his art. He reflected upoa my-last surpassing dress-coat, of royal Prince-Albert 


brown, more than a fortnght after its completion — (though he had studied its proportions for weeks previously) — if hap- 


pily any improvement might suggest itself. Indeed, it was with some difficulty, at last, that I obtained the sanspareil 
garment at his hands, so reluctant was he to part with it. He was a month, Sir, composing the shapes of my last 


invisible-purple Victoria pants ; he was indeed : and when, after mature deliberation, he had accommodated his materiel 
to every swell and depression of the inferior frame and branches, he held the fabric up with an honest pride that 1 
shall never forget, and exclaimed : ‘ This will contain the lower moiety of an human being, with an effect such as I have 
not until now achieved!’ The same spirit, Sir, exists in my hatter and my boot-maker. And, Sir, when you shall re- 
mark me upon the street, sauntering down the west side of Broadway, of a summer afternoon, you will be struck with 
one thing — my unconscious manners. J may know, indeed, that } appear as I would: for ‘with my glossy chapeau 
successfully adjusted, my hair curling over my low coat-collar; my neck-cloth in a tie that no unpractised art could 


reach ; my vest of volcano silk, with lava buttons ; my white teeth gleaming faintly through my silky moustache, and 


lips moist with excitement ; my pants every where touching me nearly, and drawing gently upon their yielding straps, 
like an Arabian courser upgn the bridle-rein ; and my pedal extremities effulgent with the light of Day and Martin; 


I say, Sir, that with all these, it would be difficult for me mot to know, you know, that I was without my peer upon the 


trotoir. But, Sir, no one will know that J know it: no, Sir; detain me for a moment ; see me, 1s! salute you, remove 
my hat-with my gloved hand, (French straw-kid,) and enter with me upon that train of meteorologicai questions and an- 
swers which forms the great staple of all polite conversation ; and I flatter myself, Sir, that you will encounter a manner 
so easy and nonchalant, that you will deem it fully equal to the unrivalled exterior ] have attempted — not, 1 admit, 
with adequate success — to describe.’ Nature d 


escends to infinite smallness, in the production of a character like this ; 


and yet such an one will you see, the model of aspiring parvenus and ambitious merchants’-clerks, who revel in his recog- 


nition, and exult in his approving smile. ‘ If you take,’ says a recent writer, ‘a large buzzing blue-bottle fly, and look at it 
in a microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little petty insects crawling about it, which doubtless think their fly to 
be the bluest, grandest, merriest, most important animal in the universe, and are convinced that the world would be at 
an end if it ceasedto buzz.’ We leave the application with the reader. . . . There is aranecdote extant, of a Scot- 
tish gentleman, who was soremarkably obtuse, that his friends could never awaken him to the appreciation of a jest : 
a e occasion, au Irishman was remarking to a kindred fellow-Scotchman, that their mutual acquaintance was 
would not be likely to ‘ take a joke, though it were shot out of a cannon.’ ‘* Why,’ replied the literal coun- 
xactly comprehend you. How can you shoot a joke out of acannon? You can’t shoot a joke out 

!’ We mention this anecdote for the benefit of ‘ Civis,’ whose comprehension and impudence are by 

ar. We can spare his criticism. One who aims at literary distinction should be a person of decent 
not perhaps too much to require that he should be acquainted with the art of spelling. But levity 
derfully various are the effects of literature and of nature upon different individuals! Like the tailor 
ra only a ‘ glorious place to sponge a coat,’ thousands pass their lives amidst resplendent beauties of 
phs of mind,.with a total disregard of both. Looking, with two friends, the other evening, from the 
peloved domici] — upon gardens flowering in the breath of May — upon moon-lit sails gliding along 
Brooklyn and its noble Heights, upon which the moonlight rested like a shroud — gazing far over 

ith white sails, to the blue hills of Staten Island, and beyond the extreme point of Long Island; 

Slving light at Sandy Hook, twenty miles distant, glimmering and flashing landward and vpon the 
Bandy Hook light,’ said the first discoverer ; and he turned away, giving ito farther thought. ‘ Is 
Bht-House ?’ asked the other — who, although without his peer in the marts of business, has yet a culti- 


te, and a pleasant imagination —‘is that Sandy Hook light?’ Pausing a moment, he added: ‘ Yes, 
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that is it! With what different feelings has that light been regarded! How it shone to the ey the drowning pas- 
sengers and crew of the ‘ Mexico’ and the ‘ Bristol,’ when the winds raved, and ‘ churned white the waves,’ and the roar 
of the tempest mingled with the noise of the trampling surf on the ice-bound beach, and the shrieks of the dying! 
And with what agonizing interest, half fear, half hope, has it been descried by many a far-off mariner, when‘ cold on his 


midnight watch the snow-cloud blew, and the sea-bird, cleaving the adverse storm, shrieked wildly as he cuffed it with his 


wings ! 


‘ While the tongh cordage creaked, and yelling loud, 
The fierce North blustered in the frozen shroud !’ 
* And yet never was there a more welcome sight, then was that same light to me, in the first blush of a June twilight, 
after a long homeward voyage from Europe. | knew’I was not far from my native shores ; and | had been watching, for 


+. 


two delicious hours, to see, 
—— ‘in the western sky the downward sun 
Look out effalgent from amid the flush 
Of brokeu clouds, gay shifting to his beam ;’ 


and when day faded, and that light, as it were from the fireside of home, streamed upon my eye, far over the dlue 
waters, its sheen went to my heart, like a familiar voice in a strange land.’ And from the above contrast of minds, 
reader — which is no fiction, but a literal transcript — one may glean a fruitful lesson. Our friend, although a practical 
man, looks upon nothing in nature or art as indifferent or worthless ; and we could not avoid calling to mind, while he 
was speaking, ‘Master Humphrey,’ standing thoughtfully amid the river scenes of murky London, and following in thought 
the turbid Thames in its winding course through the metropolis, far into the green and sunny country ; and of Carlyle, 
taking heedful note of the grim bracket of old iron over a grocer’s shop in the Rue de la Vennarie, at Paris ; ‘ still 
sticking there ; still holding out an ineffectual light of fish-oil : it had seen worlds wrecked, yet said nothing!’ ... Is 
* Summerfield’ aware that this Magazine never embroils itself with the grievances and controversies of polemies? If ‘a 
distinguished Presbyterian clergyman in this city has publicly insulted a brother in Christ, and withal a stranger on our 
shores, simply because he was a Methodist,” we would rather be in that ‘ brother’s place,than in his antagonist’s. We 
must be permitted, at the same time, to question the correctness of “ Summerfie ld’s’ impression, that ‘the exhibition of 
such illiberality toward this particular sect is by no means a rare occurrence :’ especially would we disclaim the imputa- 
tion upon the Knickerbocker, and the distortion of a remark of one of its most popular contributors. The manner, the 
matter, and the method of American Methodists have been continually improving. They exhibit, as a class, none of 
the cant of the lower orders of English Methodists. We have never seen, for example, in their journals, any of those 
‘Pharasaical advertisements,’ enumerated by a reviewer: ‘ Wanted a man of serious character, who can shave ;’ 
‘ Wants a place : a young man who has brewed in a serious family ;’ ‘ Wanted, a coachman, to take care of a barouche, 
and a pair of horses, of a religious turn of mind !’ etc. Nor can there be found among our clergy of this namerous and 
popular sect, such examples as the Rev. Mr. Stiggins, the ‘ Shepherd,’ a character, as we have been assured, by no means 
rare in England. Undhe colloquial familiarity in prayer, however, and the enforcement of religious precepts by impro- 
per and oftentimes ludicrous illustrations, are faults of American Methodism, that should, and doubtless will, be eventu- 
ally rooted ovt. The following passage, from the lips of a buck-woods divine, will exemplify our meaning : ‘ Yes, my 
brethren, read your Bible! It’s a great and a good book. I want to tell you an anecdote. T’ other day, I called to see 
a poor family in a far-back settlement. 1 found the man bow-ed down with trouble. I asked him what it was that 
afflicted him. He said that he was bow-ed down with sorrow, on account of the loss of a@ fine-tooth comb, His family 
had greatly suffered for the want of that useful implement. He had se-a-rched and se-arched ; but ‘twas n’t of no use, 
my brethren ; the comb was gone! Seeing a Bible upon a board-shelf, covered with dust an inch thick, I took it down : 
* There is great consolation in that book,’ says I,‘ for the bow-ed down.’ He took it from my hand, and ashe opened it, 
the fine-tooth comb, whose loss he had mourned so long, fell out upon the floor! Ah, my brethren, se-a-reh the Scriptures ! 
You little know the consolations they contain!’ + « + An anonymous correspondent, whose penmanship would put Cham 
pollion at fault, has sent us a long communication, upon an article in the Paria ‘ Presse,’ describing Col. Thorne’s Bal 
Costume, and representing that ‘ rich American’ as a philosopher, whose ‘ contempt for the great is unprecedented,’ and to 
enter whose saloons, the high-born of France ‘ are obliged to make the most humiliating concessions.’ ‘ This statement,’ 
says our correspondent, ‘ is ridiculously absurd, and is intended solely for the American market ;’ and he relates a dia- 
logue between two French gentlemen, at Col. Thorne’s — where, there being attractive viands and superb wines, they 


often visited with great edification — to show the real estimation im which the pretensions of our ostentatious countryman 


are held in Paris : ‘ This is quite a select, a distinguished circle,’ said one ; ‘the parvenus seem to be excluded entirely.’ 


‘ Yes,’ replied his companion, with a shrug, ‘ with the exception of the grand millionaire himself, the company is certainly 
unexceptionable !’ As if he had said, ‘let but our host absent himself from the fete, and nothing farther need be desired !’ 
We return, as requested, our correspondent’s favor through the post-office. - - - ‘* An Old Reader's caution reminds 
us of a warning paragraph, just now going the rounds of the press, headed, ‘ Do not slecp with your Grands 
because physical debility may be transferred from an old crone’s body. A more supererogatory pi 
tan that of our friend was surely never tendered to an editor. Has he ever seen any thing in the 
ify so poor an opinion of our taste and discernment ? We should hope not. - - «' ‘Thoughts om 
“ooning across the Atlantic,’ is a gross plagiarism from a London journal ; and comes, we ha 
rentleman who palmed upon us ‘ The Dinner of the Months,’ some two or three years sinc 
interested in erostation, we should advise him to take in a little gas, and go up himself. 
. serve to inflate him. - - - ‘ Law and Lawyers’ is under consideration. It has merit and 
ital: ‘If a man would, according to law, give to another an orange, instead of saying, ‘ 
aich one would think would be what is called, in legal phraseology, an absolute conveyance of, 
the phrase would run thus : ‘I give you all and singular my estate and interest, right, titl 
ge of and in that orange, with all the rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all right and adva 
er to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same, or give the same away, as fully and effectuall 
a now entitled to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same orange, or give the same away, with 
skin, juice, pulp, and pips ; any thing heretofore or hereafter, or any other deed or deeds, instrument 
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what nature or kind soever, to the contrary in any wise, notwithstanding ;’ with more to the same effect.” - - + The 
* Trials of a Schvolmaster’ ure well depicted, but the subjectis a hackneyed one. ‘ Please Sir, mend my pen !’ —* please 
Sir, John Grimes ’s a-pinchin’ me !’ — ‘ please Sir, may go out, t’ git s°m’ ice to put ’n my trowse’s t’ keep m’ nose from 
bleedin’ !’ etc., are unmistakeable school-room exclamations, and the whole scene is drawn to the life. But for the above- 
mentioned reason, ‘ A Pedagogue’ will find his MS. at the desk of the publication office. . - + ‘ New Dramatic Readings’ 
we shall, with the writer’s permission, hand over to Mr. Ranger; and if that capital artist turns them not to good ac- 
count, in some new comedy of his own, we greatly mistake his appreciation of the intensely ridiculous. Did‘ His- 
trion’ ever hear a new rendering of the following passage: ‘ Who ’s here so base, he would not be a Roman? If any, 
speak ; for him have J offended!’ The latest reading runs thus : ‘Who ’s here so base, he would not be a Roman? If 
any, speak for him. Have Loffended ??— (‘ ladies and gentlemen ?’ understood, of course, with an appealing glance at 
the audience.) The brilliant effect of the novel pause here introduced, isnot unlike that created by the little pursy sub- 
actor, who as ‘ Ratcliffe,’ in ‘ Richard III.,’ kept thePark stage waiting, while young Kean, as the tyrant Gloster, was 


recovering from his borrid dream. In hot haste, and out of breath, he rushed in, and to Richard’s nervous ejaculation, 


‘ Who’s there?’ he gasped out: ‘’T'is I, my lord —the village cock.’ And here he slipped his wind, past timely re- 
demption, and gave no ‘ salutation to the morn ;’ as much perverting Shakspeare’s text by his ‘awful pause,’ as did a 
royalist divine the litany, during the protectorate of Cromwell : ‘ O Lord, who hast put a sword into thtgband of thy 


servant Oliver, Put it into his heart also.’ * Parties in this Country’ is evidently from an alarmist, who cannot be 


permitted tocroak in these pages. Such writers, if friends, as they profess themselves, of the republic, are those from 


whom the republic should pray to be ‘saved.’ ‘ A Lover of Reasonable Liberty’ reminds us of Swift’s upholsterer, who 


used to sit np whole nights ‘to watch over the British constitation.’ His fears are not ‘ well-grounded ;’ they are such 


as Washington prayed his countrymen ‘ indignantly to frown upon.’ 


Moreover, the writer errs, egregiously, in his 
* statements of fact.’ 


Does not the memorable taunt of the Edinburgh Review, (written only twenty years ago, observe, ) 
demolish the whole basis of the seeming argument of our correspondent’s last two pages? ‘ In the four quarters of the 
globe, who reads an American book ? or goes to an American pley ? or looks at an American picture or statue? What 
does the world yet owe to American physicians or surgeons ? What new substances have their chemists discovered ? or 
what old ones have they analyzed ? What new constellations have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans ? What 
have they done in the mathematics ? Who drinks out of American glasses? or eats from American plates ? or wears 
American coats or gowns ? or sleeps in American blankets?’ ‘ A Lover of Reseonable Liberty’ is on two horns of a di- 
lemma in his assumptions ; and if he can extricate himself to his own satisfaction, even, we will grant him a hearing. 


The Sizteenth Volume of the Bnickerbocker Magasine 


Wizt be issued on the first day of July next. The reputationof the work is now such, that nothing 
farther is deemed necessary to be said, than that its character will be enhanced by every additional 
means within the power of its conductors. Numbering among its contributors all the more promi- 
nent writers of our own country, witb several of the most distinguished from abroad ; printed in 
the first style of the art; ocedsionally embellished with fine engravings on steel ; and early circu- 
lated in every section of the country ; it has received an increase so constant, and acquired a dif- 
fusion so wide, that its merits, i@is confidently believed, are every where known and appreciated, 
In addition to the regular ‘Crayon Papers’ of Mr. Irnvinc, and the favors of its unprecedented 
corps of contributors, the new volume of the KNICKERBOCKER will contain articles from the pens 
of Mr. Dickens, or ‘ Boz,’ F. G. Hatuteck, Ese., Mrs. ‘Mary Cuavers,’ author of ‘A New Home,’ 
Miss Mitrorp, G. W. Greene, Esq., the American Consul at Rome, and others whose distinguished 
talents will add new attraction to the work. 


i? A worp To Detinquent Reapers. The unflagging labors, and large cash outlays, necessary 
to the successful conduct of a Magazine like the Knickerpocker, should be rewarded by prompt 
payment on the part of its readers. Prohibited by a post-office law from sending bills in the num- 
bers, we take this method of calling on every delinquent reader to do us the SIMPLE JUSTICE {o 
the guid pro quo which we have earned by incessant and often disheartening labors, for 
amusement and gratification. The new volume of the KNICKERBOCKER Will in no case 
to those subscribers whose delinquency is of such a character as to induce the belief 
g of the work, and not the paying for it, is their chief rule of right and of action. 


CADEMy oF Design. — The exhibition of pictures at the National Academy of Design 
p, as we learn, until sometime in July. Having found leisure but for a casual stroll 
ments, we shall reserve for our next number a notice, somewhat in detail, of the 
ection which, while it contains several wretched daubs, is nevertheless enriched 
| pictures from the pencils of our most eminent painters, and by a large number 
ble efforts, from the hands of our young and improving artists. 
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Marriage Vou 


K, how they come — a mingled crowd 
bright and dark, but rapid days ; 
yeath them, like asummer cloud, 


The wide world changes as ye gaz 


SpEAK it not lightly !—’tis a holv thing 


A bond endurine through long distant year 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, — 

Or when thu ve is Wet with b 
Recorded an ange pen on high, 


And 


though the young and gay 
i thee now, t ones ol murt! 


~ is. Seal deat aatate Me oaiaiathe aks TT, 


| sunshine: there 
O w ve, when 
sly round your home 


ics Wwhel 


Eyes that now beam with health, may yet grow dim 


i cheeks of rose forget their early glow; 
or and pain assail each active limb 
iay, perchance, some worship d beauty low 


caze upon the altered brow 


ndly, faithfully as now 


Vv. 


frown on your defencele 


Yertake your! irk, oF 


trait 


» with its silvery locks comes stealing on, 

1nd brings the tottering step, the furrow’d cheek, 
The eye from whence each lustrous gleam hath gone 

And the pale lip, with accents low and weak ; 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay prime, 
And smiling, bid Love triumph over Time? 


Vil. 


Speak it not lightly! Oh! beware, beware! 
’T is no vain promise, no unmeaning word ; 
Lo! men and angels lisp the faith ye swear, 
And by the high and holy One ’tis heard : 
O then kneel humbly at His altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep your marriage vow ! 


New-York, May, 1340. 





‘LETTERS FROM LONDON,’ ET 


Witn your leave, gentle reader, I will continue my efforts to enter- 

n you with random sketches of Our Village. The better to execute 
this task, | have scrambled up the steep of the Sharp Mountain, 
iscending abruptly from the Schuylkill, to near the summit; where a 
ray and fretted rock-work, bearing on its flanks the motley weather- 
tains of a See damp and frozen winters, and hot summers, 
commands an extended view of the prospec ‘t; where, snugly seques- 
tered in a nook, one can look out unobserved upon the v: tried scene ; 
its mountains, its valleys, and villages, and its busy mortals, moving 
bout in their several employments. Come, if you are a pretty maid, 
and sit by me. Poets have come hither to dictate their first sonnets, 
to exchange their first vows of mutual affection. I forgive mother 
Kye, with my whole heart, for the several penalties she has entailed 
pon us ; among others, for the ‘ season’s difference.’ May, as a kind 
iend after absence, as good fortune after gloom and adversity, has 
eturned with a pleasurable influence, that had been forever unfelt 
inde a monotony of ete rm i Sp rings ; and the rosy-footed Month, (I 
ask pardon of her younger sister, who is more rosy than she,) has 
to-day put on her sweetest smiles, with her robe of green; and a 
ti 


neg in the alr invites toe D] oy! nent. Come, then, 


rent i spirit prea 
dear lady ; the perfume of the cedar is deliciously fragrant ; atufted 
pine, its hair dishevelled, and gently curled by the breeze, offers you 
protection from the sun; nowandthena bird carrols overhead its dainty 
ay; Zephyrus has set loose the trickling rivulets, and Flora has un- 
buttoned the little flowers. Il have prepared a seat for you of moss. 
I know a lady who will be glad to sit on it, if you will not 

That’s a good girl! Now tuck up your frock,* and I will show 
you all that is pre ttiest upon the disc of this charming landscape. 
Toa lady’s perfections, it is necessary that a good portion of her time 
should be spent in the country. She shouk 1 be set out as the flower- 
pots from the hot-house, in the spring. Not only the mind is fed 
here on better thoughts, but the limbs receive the exercise requisite 
to beauty, and the nerves are fortified against the hurricanes that 


break in through the key-holes of city y parlors, bearing rheums, ca- 


tarrhs, and consumptions, on their de ndly wings. 
That huge pile, which seems to pro} 


i 


» up the heavens, bounding the 
view northwardly, eight miles distant, and running parallel, is the 
Broap Mountaiw. ‘The sili hills intervening, some of them 
turning up their noses as if they were mountains, shaded with grizly 
underwood, and ever-green pine and hemlock, and waving like the 
troubled sea, are the depositories of the coal and iron which give the 
region its commercial worth and dignity. ‘Traversing this valley, not 


* A CLASSI mitation. ° i Ln succinck ga ;’ a succinct way the 
Latins had of sayin 
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twenty years ago, the traveller often stood still in wonder at the im 
mense waste of creation; disposed, especially, to find fault with the 
bad ec ‘onomy, when oblige -d to seek one of these stee ps, of a hot d; Ly. 
[mprovident mortal! how little imagining the treasures laid up by 
Mature’ s bounty for him and his posterity, in the bosoms of these 
heaving ridges and mountains ! 

The coal was indeed long ago discovered ; but a score or two of 
years elapsed while philosophers were showing the impossibility, and 
fvols finding out the means, of burning it; and as many more, whi 
the learned were demonstrating the deleterious effects of carbonic 
gasses upon human health and food. The first burning of this fuel 
was forbidden in England by an edict of parliament, and by a much 
more absolute authority in America — public opinion. Ladies’ hai 
fell off, or was turned red, and complexions and furniture were ruined ; 
influenzas and bronchitis multiplied ; and multitudes, of all sexes and 
conditions, perished ; wives scolded, servants ran away, and grates 
were tossed into the street. Ina word, the household gods were 
smoked, cracked, and shattered, and kitchen hearths made desolat 
Coal, however, prevailed, after many struggles, and is now the uni 
versal fuel of the great cities, with no undue increase in the bills of 
mortality. The domestic charities are restored ; the poker, also, to 
its legitimate functions ; Jadies’ heads are réinvested with their tresses, 
blonde, auburn and jet; and there has been a regular improvement 
in the female complexion and gastronomy. 

The river which you see making its way toward the south, with 
fall of eight hundred feet to the tide, upon a hundred miles, and 
designed to convey the minerals of this region to market, is the 
ScnuyLKiti. ‘To be prompt and convenient to this function, it has 
carved for itself a channel, as you see, through the solid mountain, 
by a process very puzzling to human wit. A little sand confines th 
ocean, and the mountain rock has here yielded to a rivulet! Ther 
is an infinity of subjects before us for the geognosophist, that would 
keep him in innocent employment fora long life-time, making him 
as learned in cosmogony as Whiston, or Burnet, or Buffon, who ended 
their days by knowing nothing ¢ abestt the matter. By what process 
was it, indeed, that great Nature rolled up the surface of the earth 
into these multitudinous waves, and impregnated them with miner: 
so necessary to human uses ! 

These numerous ‘ shanties,’ which you see sprinkled over the hil! 
lonely or in groups, are the homes of the miners, to which, comu 
out of the ground, the y resort to pay their respects to their sturdy lit 
tle wives ; andthe openings in the flanks of the hills, gaping so hideous, 
are the mines, from which men, black as the imps of another regn 
carry out coal. A hundred miles of rail-road intersect the valle; 
or tunnel the hills, upon which long trains of cars, with their conducto1 
and a woman occasionally seated on them, roll along the gently de 
clining plane, with no visible power of motion; horses trotting after ; 
and now and then a locomotive comes blustering up, like a gore 
bully, making music with the puffing and ee engines of the 
mines and furnaces. One more revolution of the year will present 
you an uninterrupted rail-road of ninety miles to P hiladelphia: a 
third part only is remaining to be accomplished; and all this wher: 
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ten vears ago the traveller came bobbing along in‘a clattering stage, 
Saravta, *aterte, Tugarta, upon the rough ribs of the corduroy. 

A fly sometimes serves, on a picture, to bring out the principal 
figure — a hero or an elephant. So much for the science of group 
ing. The puddle you see there, at the entrance tu the town, so be- 
decked with agreeable images, is kept up by the Borough for the 
gratification of the frogs, who, gathering about the margin, gargle out 
their little souls ina hymn of salutation to the spring Some theolo- 
gians think Nature has established a system of compensations through- 
out all creation, to equalize vood and evil; giving to cowards an 
intense sentiment of courage, and to fools excessive vanity, to com- 
pensate their want of brains. It must be on this principle that frogs 


are SO exceedingly happy intheirown music. That clumsy bird, half- 
ving, halt-footing, in haste to reach the puddle, is a goose: and that 
one, with arched nec k, statel\ as the swan—now sitting quiet and 
meditative, now rowing its way through the stream — that, al 


; SO iS a 
goose, of the other gender. ‘Those are sheep which browse on the 
hill: and the little ones, frisking o1 sleeping in the sun, or studying the 
gamut under their woolly mammas, emblems of innocent country lite, 
those are unweaned lambs. As this is your first visit be yond broad- 
way, | must be elementary in my descriptions. ‘The girl upon the 
rail-car, with her tartan what-do-you call it on her shoulder, is Scotch ; 


ind that one winding down the hill, ina covered equipage, dragyved 


CF is sweeter than the breath 
of Love, and she is nice in eggs as Cesar w: 


slowly by a pot-bellied nag, bringing provisions to the market, is 


Dutch: her name Rosabelia. Her but 


1 


. ' ) , 
is In Wives. (One woes to 
; 


market on purpose to study this chef d’wuvre of Nature's gallery, and 
g OSSIp with her. 
The pretty maiden you see there, at Mr. Potts’ door, her foremost 


ie” straight to the toe, and the other in an 


angle, and a basket run- 
ning over with flowers on her left arm, in her right fingers a rose 
open, and a bud with three graceful leaves, (look at he 


telescope, ) dear little thine ' is she not be tutiful / 


through the 
roses borrow 
cherub smile 


; 


blushes, and the lily whiteness, from her cheeks, and a 
lights up her decent teeth, of purest ivory. All the beauties, you 
would swear, of Sx huylkill county were summed up upon her single 
face. It is Helen, the flower-girl. Shall some clod of earth, al 
feed upen the quintessential a 
sweeter than ladies upon the 
yond the mountains; and wi 
brings showers of roses to the n 
tleaven preserve thee, pretty Helen, as thyo 
from birth to the withered leaf! 

That stately old man, who moves in angles and 
the cross school-master, with a bireil. Now he enters his S( how 
the apple-munching urchins are squeezed into a nut-shell, ear 
task. He scourges the boys as the boys scourge tops. but a 
ever see such mobs of children ! They seem to come out 
ground, as toads after a summer's rain. ‘The mountain air and mine 
ral streams are so favorable to fa cundity, say the doctors. | knew a 
KK, sed: 


lady of the city who had been ten ye ars in holy wedlos k, unble 
and what do you think? She came to Pottsville, and at the end of 








its 


reets, diverging at 


towns in clusters upon the 
Morris’ Addition, 
ind Mount Carb 


how desc ribe LO 





‘ piece, to which all the rest 
Schuylkill county — but it dese 


iis long sentence. Is it not delichtfy 
; / Pleasure, overturning all th 
loubled by dividing it. And then such 
lk right on, without a word of interrup 
nd all my family to New-York to b 


how much enjoyment is enh 


yments 


lent to these high places! ‘The 


sense of elevation above one’s 


yroaching the celestial intellige: 
~ is 


ties, and become instinet with 


ountry better, who are born and 
il cts have worshipped upon ' 
of Jove upon ( dy mpus, and Moses 
na mountain. | have had mys 
pretty accomplishment of phrases 
Why, Nature! bestowing swe: 
. hast thou made me mute an 


e into others’ bosoms what so chan 


mn dst ot thes: abstracted sublimitis : 


mere nsu n t;: listening to the boatman’s horn windu 
The 


the brow of the cliff, (one likes 
venture tf ie extreme lve ot hazard, to look over the giddy prec 
pice, whi f 


lishevelled in the breeze, throws its che 
quered sh or among the shelvy rocks, where onc 
the Indian roamed, s ive, free, and native lord of these mountain 
ovathet Ing the linty arrows, sole vestige of these obliterated worsh 
pers of the Holy Spirit. ven now that you are here to dispute |i 
ven with me, l cannot think of whispering to you a word of eart! 
nterests. No, l will just sit innocently by you; see the vine shoot 
out its little arms to grapple with the trellis of oaken branches, and 
listen while the wood-pigeon from the neighboring rock pours out, 
now and then, its melancholy moan. Iwill not even supplicate a 
kiss of that rubied lip ; content, alas! with Plato’s immaterial loves. 
Pottsville is named from its founder, of the very ancient family of 
the Potts: whether of Delft, Ol Sevres, or Staffordshire, I stop not 
to inquire; nor is it granted mortals to know all things. I only 
know that all of the name, any where scattered upon the earth, from 
the charm, no doubt, of analogical sounds, have gathered themselves 
into this village You would swear there were no Potts any where 
else. In the newspapers it is the eminent prefix of half the adve1 
tising column ‘entre-street, there it is again, in five calligraphi 
letters, a foot long, in convenient Christian abbreviations, upon half 
the signs of the village: A. Port, U. Porr, T. Port, and P. Port. It 
became, afew years ago, a common designation of nearly all the v1 
lage beaux. One was Miss Hamilton’s Pott, another Miss Slayma 
ker’s, anotherM iss Schiff’s, another Miss Pott’s Pott; and so they ran 
on; asembarrassing it became, at last, as Smith or Thompson, in some 
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ther towns. Some tried to disguise it, by orthographical changes 
and quaint pronunciations ; one calling herself Miss Putt, another add- 
ig an s; another, again, for no e irthly purpose but to get rid of the 
cophony of this inharmonious monosyllable, got married. And the 
nn ippy mistakes, too! W hy, | know a girl who went the other di Ly 
au store, and askin; oO tim lly for Mrs. P ott, the clerk hastened up 
irs, and came down directly with a tea-pot in each hand! 
| feel some degree of confidence in bec ‘oming historiogr: ipher to 
this village, having grown up with it from its remotest antiquity, and 
iving ha 1 a share in its most important events, if one can be said to 
ve a share, who only looks on; events, | am aware, sufficiently 
he present race of men; but is there not something due 
little creatures yet unborn, and who always love so ten- 
ancestors —our posterity! There is an inquisitive de- 
in the human mind of knowing the beginnings of things; and 
is no hyperbolical fancy to suppose that at least a million of beings, 
sleeping, | don’t know where, in antiquity, and not yet furnished 
th human shapes, will be one day turning over the pages of the 
KNICKERBOCKER, for the details | have now the honor most affection- 
L¢ y 
, ont!’ 
I beg pardon, a thousand times! Indeed, I was absent. 
‘J did not perce ive it.’ 
Pottsville 
how you have rump ‘led my handkerchief !’ 
lle is a growth of little more than twelve years. The popu- 
tion at first so increased be agene the supply of lodgin: gs, that the 
beds of the one hotel soon running over, the surplus was stowed 


ne 


vay, its head nee its own ‘i e, compactly around the margins 


y 


{ the bar-room; each day bringing fresh supplie s, and more violent 


St! iggles for the pl ices. Many a one have lL see n, of a nice dainti- 
} 
i 


ess of limbs, an complexion, ind person, who had walked out daily, 
vhite-gloved, making ladies’ hearts quail, upon Chestnut-street, laid 
out here with this indiscriminate humanity, pillowed upon his port- 
1anteau, and under the influence of that god who levels all inequali- 
ties, and reconciles to all sorts of bed-fellows, sleeping more soundly 
ind happily than in his downy city accommodations. Persons, to 
secure places, as at mes heatre, would often retire at three of the after- 
noon, or friends would sleep in succession, as they ride and tie on a 
ourney ; andinthe upper rooms, of a rainy night, it was usual to go 
o bed with an umbrella, the town not yet hi aving arrived ; at the luxury 
of water-tight roofs. It is, however, a town-building population, 

t of America, and it does not put its two feet in one sock, or sit 

ing its thumbs, and waiting for Providence to do the work. 

boarding-houses soon sprang up. | recollect one, occupied by two 

families, eight by ten feet ; bed and table taking turns outside ; and at 

such a eee. that | have heard the landlord, a conscientious man, 
‘By Cot! 1 used to shut my eyes in asking the rent !’ 

The | inconveniences of the times, and tricks of speculation, brought 
their usual accompaniments, wreneline and law-suits. For the edi- 
ication of the long robe, | will notice briefly a few cases not reported 

Sergeant and Rawle. The one, the defendant having proved 

VOL, XV. 67 





refractory and insolent, the judge le: from the bench 
him out of loors: al he vAve oment by default.’ 
was a case of 1e place in whic 
prerogative of 1 *] va be ‘xercised, was 

, where one h id his VW ishing done. le next, the 


Np. One i 


‘t 
} 


two citizens having bought it in partners 
and the other refusing; the former put 
sued Judement for the defend int, 
e sausages to the Squire on the morning 
I will mention, was a Dutch case of crim. con., 
from the country. [acts stared them in the face. Dat 
dollars, and all parties pleased. Alas! there were none of 


ses among us, fer there were no women 1 remember the 1 


woman that ever came into the borough; a tailor 
. thrill ran through the hearts of the com 
a first ray of light upon chaos. I shall not soon 
recollection of this event. | had walked three miles to vet a 
her, through the window, not being able to approach nearer, 
crowd. It was of a summer's evening, at Shoemaker’s 
playing hi 
alas! the ca rice * human afi t! is! Other womel 
ken in, and this original mother, this Eve of Pottsville 
more, and missed no more, tha saray from the bright 
summer’s leat from the 


‘This epoch of our villas 11S "y Is distingul 
the ‘Coal Fever.’ Such fi are exceedingly prevalent 
country. Now it is at ip in Maine; now city and 


now state riehts and m lific ation: now neg 


rroes and abolit 
coal, now multicaulis: an the soberest heads of the commonwe 
have been demented under these influences. The demure () 
with whose very nature precision and dignity are incorpo 
might have seen scrambling on handsand knees among the les 


17 


crowd, or climbing upon their shoulders, and finally extricati 
self, rumpled and flushed, for all the world like one of those 
bies just from the hands of a raw student and his manequin, 
Ecole Medicine ; and this to buy the stock of a new company, I 
sold in the lapse of the year at five dollars for one hundred paid d 
You may see him, now, with infinite trouble and expense, grub 
from his field the worthless mulberry, laid in a year ago at six d 

the dozen. Nor does this fever, like the measles or small-pox, disn 
the patient with a single attack. He maytake the infection seve 
times during life. Should you ever fall into it, dear lady, the ackno 
ledged specific (allow me to prescribe for you,) is a sweat — eas’ 
enough to be procured. You have but to lend me the money to spé 
culate on, just when the fever is in its crisis. You will sweat betore 
you will get it again. 

The basis of the Pottsville speculation fever was coal lands, 
bining lots in the borough, and lots in twenty projecte dd towns ; 
town-making became a regular business operation; of all which, b 
tiful maps tapestried the walls of the hotel; though Nebuchadn Z 
zar’s hanging gardens were much less aérial than many of these lots. 


Some were found to lie upon the inaccessible ends of the mountain 





I izontal, indees 


single circumst 

ependent of the ma 
: Bargains and spe 
with gloz words, no crabbled the unwary cudgeons, ot 
ym two | 3 of ives poure ut daily a new set, uncombed, un- 
ven, and unwashe pon the pavement. It was pleasant enough 
mark the first lesson In he stalks, tosses down his 


manteau, enters his name, and stands prim and confident in the 
amap. He has been cautioned by his prudent papa, and is 


’ 


rney, now at his side, 


’ 
‘here is one | 


Woy, 0 l sa s Liy I LLC nere ne here, ot 
re Ketchum’s, acknowl iced the | lt place; but except 


‘ t | ' | ‘ i ‘} = ¢ ‘ 17 ; . 
t, | take mine to be a little bit above ¢ in this region. 


you had better juage for yoursell ; bette people than you 
| have been gulled.’ And de retire 


You want to make a pure hase, | presume,’ said another, taking 
Blarney’s place at the other ear, and putting his finger upon the 


. ¢1 ‘ Y : » 
osite corner of the map. Now here is a tract of mine, and un- 


perhaps Squire Ketchum’s, down here at Port Carbon, I guess 
1 will not find its match in Schuylkill county.’ 

Squire Ketchum!’ says the wary speculater to himself, noting the 
ame in his memorandum ; ‘ I must find him out.’ He did so; pur- 


ised, and was bit, as the compéres had desired. I cannot afford 


1 l 


give you more than this one example; quite enough for New- 


ork ladies, who swop their bonnets. 


[A part of the manuscript, very much to be lamented, is here miss- 


I 
in 
ae 


bout this time, Mrs. Wad 


a dozen of those who had come out at the fag 


| rivers : otn P irties at low ebb of ca h. 

ifess the truth, the disease had now assumed rather a typhoid cha- 
icter, and the itient fell at last into tot il collapse. Several towns 
‘e entirely deserted by their inhabitants; some of which have 
been since re peopled, and others have sunk into ruins, very interest- 
ing to antiquarians. Houses, even in Pottsville, became exce ssively 
abundant. I remember a friend of mine, whose tenant threatened 
to move out of the one he occupied rent-free, unless he would build 
him an oven. Mrs W addy Ss custom was, opening softly the door, 
then thrusting in diffidently her horrible face, to beckon out one of 
the lodgers, Cc ling out his name, into the entry, at the close ¢ f each 
breakfast, to hold an inquest upon his purse — a kind of post-mortem 
examination ; and upon her success depended entirely the hopes of 
the ensuing dinner. I leave you to fancy the interesting group, on 
the approach of these trying emergencies ; seated in silence around 
the table, now and then stealing a look at each other ; and finally the 
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general content and satisfaction, the doom being fixed, of those wh, 
escaped. 


lium conve! 


The powel which men possess of inflaming one another’s passior 
when acting in concert, in other words, of making fools of one anot} 


forms a branch apart of mental philosophy. With great respect fi) 


Solomon, I beg leave to dissent 7n toto from his doctrine abo ut t 


’ Oes 


wisdom of multitudes. All modern expe rience, at least 

prove that the quantity of wisdom is inverse ly to the quantit 

brains; and that multitudes are either discordant, or unanimous only 

in folly. | would suggest, with reverence, to Solomon, that t 

ber of counsellors should not exceed two. { used to ride ou 

with a gentleman of Philadelphia, and for six months in perfe: 

mony. We yielded to conviction, and the desire of truth only 
priest. ; 

came pride of opinion, vanity of displ ay, and [ don’t knov 

many other bad passions - and our deli chtful airings ended soo 


mated our de bate 1s, until at leneth we took up a‘ ‘atholic 


total separation. l wish I could persuade the republic to hav 
represented by only two members, in very sliort sessions, a 
admission to the gallery. You would not see North Carolina 
Louisiana by the nose in full senate, were it not for that infirmity 
noble minds, the ambition of distinction. I wish I could a ’ 
my readers to go always in pairs. If there is any such thing 
matrimonial quarrel, you will be sure to find a third person, express 
or understood, at the bottom of it. I refer you to the earliest his 
of our race, where there was es d— 1 to pay by the Dereniies of 
a third person. 

Dear Lacedemonians! What a knack you had of laconism! 
wish I could have lived under Lycurgus, and not General J 
and Van Buren. 1 will try to be more brief. 

Pottsville, by a native vigor of constitution, has surmounted 
youthful excesses, and attained a full and robust health; and I \ 
not interrupt good humor, by farther recalling its follies and mise 
It is indeed the queen of vill: izes, and has a right to set its head 
much higher than any of your vulgar, untravelled country tow! 
Its popul: ition (between four and five thousand) is perhaps the m 
various of the earth. ‘Covere nec unquam tam varia cultu gentes ; 
thrifty Scotch, lying Welsh, Irish with more brogues on thei 
tongues than their feet, and clever men and women, of all these 
castes, with our heavy and ignorant native Germans. If Jupitet 
would speak Dutch, he would be likely to express himself the very 
reverse of this part of ourcommunity. The Scotch and Welsh mine 
the Irish labor upon r ail-roads and canals ; andthe Dutch garden and 
farm. The Dutch girls usually turn themselves into village servants ; 
healthy, awkward maids, and not very squeamish in their loves 
loves which the tell-tale months often bring to the light; and peep- 
ing Curiosity has once or twice discovered a murdered infant in th 
mine. The Yankee pursues nearly all these businesses, variously, 
and is usually more efficient in what he pursues, and without di 
serving much praise, is less intemperate, less ¢ addicted to riot, turning 
out, and rebellion against authority, than the foreigner. There is < 


, ee ee 
EA eo ie 


- 





o11 


and na- 

literary 

omplhish- 

I ill 

benevolence ic] Lue tude ‘the worl r injumes 
fortune can repre ind Who n would ad rn the best com- 
ities of A 


i.merica o1 \ a, y and prosperity to those who 


prayers for the return « ‘ health, to those who are ill: 
ar to those who are no more! One there was, in wit almost 
and so full of life 1 emed he could not die: but the blind 

ycame one day, and with her abhorred she 
ad. M Ly the cypre . 


(TREGOR, 


Is slender 


\1 


(*, ntre-street neers, law- 


3, and publ a ; ald ynen Satul i noon rings the miners out 
ie ground vy resort with their wive n au ‘rs to this 
,>TEeECcCe!l 


week 


up the stores. ta‘ s. and streets. | cheering the long night 

nbil if 4 sts. hye ho > Tins \ h Its songs around 
fram ow and then 
ie@avy cloud 
present broo pon the village :' its spirits droop, its activities are 


+} " 


Music 


enumbed. ls it for the sins of individuals, or the ors of wovern- 
ment, that an entire community is thus cursed in he midst ot peace, 
prosperous hea th, é ud fertility of the land! All human ills have, 
however, their infusion of good. The Temperance Society is proud 
‘itsnew members: eleven hundred from the Catholic chureh alone! 
The ale-house has become desolate, a1 he erass crows upon its 
threshhold. 


mre . aa : : a . 
l‘o rub ourself acainst the ¢ } VO! is something ol! in honor, 


say nothing of the ple: ‘or this you must go into Mahan 


ittie group have 
made a heaven for themselves, and live in it apart. lr 


} 
i 
i 


tougo, or Market-street, or to the ‘Orchard ;’ where a 
1 these streets 
the élite of the village fashionables, in well-furnished mansions, at 


respectable distances, (‘distances magnifiques,’) with tasteful gardens, 


ive their days and nights in undisturbed tranquillity; except that 
now and then an air from Signo! Charivari, ground upon his hand- 
organ, breaks in upon the deep silence ; and occasionally a serenade 


*? 
the window, ame the guitar and ‘ soft compl: ning flute,’ accom- 


panied by sweet voices, is pour a upon the listening ear of the night. 
Cornelia starts from her couch, as the shepherdess wr catches half- 
distinct sounds from the brow of a distant rock, and dissipates het 
dreams. She puts out one leg, aa the other; then walks tip-toe, 
and raises the window slowly ‘ hiding the noise she is trying to 
make; then throws her sh: vil over the horns of a chair, surmounted 
by her night-cap, gently fluttering in the wind, and retreats to her 
pil llow. Mount-C arbon House lodges fashionables from abroad, who 
tind here downy beds, limpid baths, and stables worthy the days of 
chivalry; with parks, pleasure-grounds, and gardens pleasanter far 
(at least to the present generation) than Armida’s, or Ariosto’s, or 
Milton’s, or Spenser’s Bower of Bliss; and to crown all, sumptuous 
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entertainments, after the fatigues of pleasure or of business: | 
brings bouquets, Pomona strawberries, and Ceres pours cakes, 
ice-cream, and Roman punch, upon the ladies’ laps. Ramblings | 
the Tumbling Run | purposely omit, as too tender a subject for n 2 
present mood of mind. 

That silvery grove, pres rved by a special Providence, which over- 
looks the village on the north; where you see a dwelling rude and 


eray, and lurking in the thicket, is Prne Hit, inhabited by one whom 
| should be most happy to recommend to your favor, and the only one 
with whom I would willingly share this advantage. Our friendship is 


indeed an instance, throughout, of extraordinary fidelity and disinter 
estedness. With the most opposite dispositions, we have been in- 
separable ; imconstant in our affections, yetalways faithful ; deceiving, 
yet trusting still; in a word, without agreeing for an hour together, 
we have jogged on through this weary pilgrimage of life, having | 
one heart, one mind, one wish. We have even twenty times adore: 
the same woman, without being jealous of each other. With his wif 
[ am as intimate (I mention this with the strictest injunction of 
crecy) as himself. 

! 


i 


ae. 
But, see! the air is moist with the evening dew, and lengthened 
shadows fall from the tall mountain pines. I count the pleasure of 
your company among the peculiar felicities of the day. Indeed, the 
very mountain seems conscious of the delight of being sat upon by 
so smart and amiable a lady; and it is hardly without the expense of 
a tear, that | now bid you — Good night ! 


DREAM-OMEN,., 


LAT D FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER 


I pREAMED that at the dead of night my false one did appear, 


And wide awake, my faith I’d plight, I saw him standing here. 
He drew the troth-ring from my hand, and broke it, ah! in two; 
) 


A crystal, watery pearl-band to me instead he threw. 


Il. 


Then to the garden straight I sped, my myrtle sprigs to see, 

Which for a garland to my head I tended carefully ; 

Then brake in twain my pearl-band, and ere I could beware, 

They rolled midst earth and sand, and not one more was there ! 


il. 


In pain and fear I sought and sought; in vain! how changed the scene! 
My lovely cherished myrtle-plot to dismal rosemarine ! 

What that night’s vision did betide, fulfilled is long ago ; 

The book of dreams I cast aside, nor to wise woman go. 


IV. 


Now break, O heart! the ring is gone, the pearls, too, wept are well ; 
For myrtle, rosemarine has grown; that dream did death foretell. 
Poor heart! to garland thy cold brow, the rosemarine has grown, 
The pearls all wept away are now — the ring, the ring is gone! 
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CRAYON PAPERS. 


Sir: Ll have already given you a few anecdotes of characters and 


hich 


events drawn from the French memoirs of the last century, and am 


inclined to while away an idle hour in giving you a few more. You 


may use your discretion, either in throwing them aside, or handing 
them to your readers. Re spectfully Y ours, 


FFREY CRAYON. 


One of the most remarkable personages in Parisian society, during 


A 


the last century, was Renée Charlotte Victoire de Froulay De Tesse, 
Marchioness De Créqui. She sprang trom the highest and proudest 
of the old French nobility, and ever maintained the most exalted 
notions of the purity and : ntiquity of blood; looking upon all fami- 
lies that could not date back farther than three or four hundred years, 
as mere upstarts. When a beautiful girl, fourteen years of age, she 
was presented to Louis XI1V., at Ver uilles, and the ancient monarch 
kissed her hand with great gallantry ; after an interval of about eighty- 
five years, when nearly a hundred years old, the same testimonial of 
respect was paid her at the Tuilleries by Bonaparte, then First Consul, 
who promised her the restitution of the confiscated forests formerly 
belonging to her familv. She was one of the most celebrated women 
of her time, for intellectual grace and superiority ; and had the courage 
to remain at Paris, and brave all the horrors ot the re volution, which 
laid waste the aristocratical world around her. 

The memoirs she has left behind, abound with curious anecdotes 
and vivid pictures of Parisian life, during the latter days of Louis 
AIV., the regency of the Duke of Orleans, and the residue of the 
last century ; and are highly illustrative of the pride, splendor, and 
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licentiousness of the I'rench nobility, on the very eve of their treme, 
dous downt ull. 


| shall draw forth a few scenes from her memoirs, taken almo 
i 


i 


random, and which, t! h given as actual and well known cir im 


stances, have qui ) ‘alr or romance 


AKING OF THE 2IL. 


A ) 


Aut the great world of Paris were invited to be present at a gra 
) 


} 1 


ceremonial, to take lace in the church of the Abbey Royal of P 
themont. Henrietta de Lenoncour, a young oirl, of a noble fam 
of oTeal beauty, and heiress to immense estates, Was to take the | lac 
veil. Invitations had been issued in grand form, by her aunt a 
euardian, the Countess Brigitte de Rupelmonde, canoness of May 
berge. ‘The circumstance caused creat talk and wonder, in t 
fashionable circles of Paris; every body was at a loss to im 
why a young girl, beautiful and rich, in the very pring-time of 
charms, should renounce a world which she was so eminently quali 
to embellish and en V. 

A lady of high rank, who visited the beautiful novice at the 
of her convent-p , gota clue to the mystery. She found | 
great at itation: tora time she evidently repressed het feelings ; 
they at length broke forth in passionate exclamations. ‘ Heay 
grant me grace,’ ud she, ‘some day or other to pardon my ci 


Crondrecourt the sorrows he has caused me ! 


‘What do you mean !— what sorrows, my child? inquired h¢ 
visiter. What has your cousin done to aflect you ¢ 

‘He is married !’ cried she, in accents of despair, but endeavor 
to repress her sobs 

‘Married! I have heard nothing of the kind, my dear. Art 
perfectly sure of it 

‘Alas! nothing is more certain; my aunt de Rupelmonde infor 
me of it.’ 

The lady retires ull of urprise and commiseration. She rel 
the scene inacircle of the highest nobility, in the saloon of the Ma 
shal Prince of Beauvau, where the unaccountable self-sacrifice of 
the beautiful novice was under discussion. 

‘ Alas!’ sald she, ‘the pool girl is crossed in love: she is about to 
renounce the world in despair, at the marriage of her cousin De 
Gondrecoutt.’ 

‘What!’ crieda centleman present, ‘the Viscount de Gondrecourt 
married! Never was there a greater falsehood. And ‘ her aunt told 
her so!’ Oh! I understand the plot. The countess is passionate 
fond of Gondrecourt, end jealous of her beautiful niece: but 
schemes are vain; the Viscount holds her in perfect detestation.’ 

‘There was a mingled expression ot ridic ule, disgust, and indict 
tion, at the thought of such a rivalry. The Countess Rupelmonde 
was old enough to be the grand-mother of the Viscount. She w: 
woman of violent passions, and imperious temper ; robust in perso! 
with a masculine voice, a dusky complexion, green eyes, and powet 
ful eve-brow Se 


‘It is impossible,’ cried one of the company, ‘ that a woman of th: 
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countess’ age and appearance can be guilty of such folly. No, no; 
you mist ike the aim of this detestable woman. _ She is managing to 
get possess ion of the estate of her love ly niece. 

This was admitted to be the most probab le; and all concurred 

elieving the countess to be at the bottom of the intended sacrifice ; 
for although a canoness, a dignitary of a religious order, she was 
pronounced little better than a devil incarnate. 

The Princess De Beauvau, a woman of generous spirit and intre- 
pid zeal, suddenly rose from the chair in which she had been reclining. 
My prince,’ said she, addre ‘ssing her husband, ‘if you approve of it, 
| will go immediately and have a conversation on this subject with 
the archbishop. There is not a moment to spare. Itis now past mid- 
night ; the ceremony is to take place in the morning, A few hours, 
and the irrevocable vows will be pronounced.’ 

The prince inclined his head in respectful assent. The princess 
set about her generous enterprise with a woman's promptness. 
Within a short time, her carriage was at the iron gate of the arch- 
episcopal palace, and her servants rang for admission. Two Switzers, 
who had charge of the gate, were fast asleep in the porter’s lodge, for 
t was half-past two in the morning. It was some time before they 


coul ld be awakened, and longer before they could be 


made to come 
rth. 


lhe Princess de Beauvau is at the gate!’ 


Such a personage was not to be received in deshabille. Her dig- 
nity and the dignity of the archbishop demanded that the gate should 
be served in full costume. [or half an hour, therefore, had the prin- 
cess to wait, in feverish impatience, until the two dignitaries of the 
porter’s lodge arrayed themselves ; and three o'clock sounded from 
the tower of Notre Dame, before they came forth. They were in 
grand livery, of a buff color, with amar: nth galloons, plaited with silve Tr, 
and fringe \d sword-belts reac hing to their knees, in which were sus- 
pended long rapiers. ‘They had small three-cornered hats, sur- 
mounted with plumes; and each bore in his hand a halbert. Thus 
eqr up pe rd, t all points, they P ylanted themselves before the door of the 
carriage ; struck the ends of their halberts on “ ground with e mpha- 
sis; and stood waiting with official importance, but profound respect, 
to know the pleasure of the princess. 

She demanded to speak with the archbishop. A most reverential 
bow and shrug accompanied the reply, that ‘ His Grandeur was not 
at home.’ 

Not at home! Where was he to be found? Another bow and 
shrug: ‘ His Grandeur either was, or ought to be, in retirement in 
the seminary of St. Magloire; unless he had gone to pass the Féte 
of St. Bruno with the reverend Carthusian Fathers of the Rue 
d’Enfer; or perhaps he might have gone to repose himself his 
castle of Conflans-sur-Seine. Though on farther thought, it was not 
unlikely he might have gone to sleep at St. Cyr, where the Bishop of 
Chartres never failed to invite him for the anniversary soirée of 
Madame de Maintenon.’ 

The princess was in despair at this multiplicity of cross roads 
pointed out for the chase: the brief interval of time was rapidly 
elapsing ; day already began to dawn; she saw there was no hope 

VOL. XV. 68 
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of finding the archbishop before the moment of his entrance into th, 
church for the morning's ceremony; so she returned home quit 
distressed. 


At seven o’clock in the morning, the princess was in the pal 


rlon 
the monastery of De Panthemont, and sent in an urgent request for 
moment’s conversation with the Lady Abbess. The reply broug 
was, that the Abbess could not come to the parlor, being 


attend in the choir, at the canonical hours. The 


obliged 


princess entre 
permission to enter the convent, to reveal to the Lady Abbess ir 


tu 
I) | 
} 


words, something of the greatest importance. The Abbess sent wi 
in reply, that the thing was impossible, until she had obtained perm 
sion trom the Archbishop of Paris. The princess retired once mo) 
her anes. and now, as a forlorn hope, took her station at the 

of the church, to wat ch for the arrival of the prelate. 

Aftera a the splendid c = ny invited to this great cerem ny 
began to arrive. The beauty, rank, and wealth of the novice 
excited great attention ; and, as eve ry body was expecte 1d to be pre 
sent on the occa 10n, every body pre sse dt oOo secure a lace. l"} 
street reverberated with the continual roll of gilded carriages 
chariots ; coaches of ae and dukes, designated by imperi iis 
crimson velvet, and 1 onificent equipages of SIX horses, decked o1 
with nodding plumes and sumptuous harnessing. At length 
equipages ceased to arrive; empty vehicles filled the street 
with a noisy and parti-colored crowd of lacqueys 1n rich livery 
structed all the entrances to De Panthemont. 

Eleven oO ‘clock had stl uck > the last auditor had entered the chur h 
the deep tones of the organ began to swell through the sacred p e, 
yet still the archbishop came not! ‘The heart of the princess br 
quicker and quicker with vague apprehension ; when a valet, dressed 
in cloth of silver, trimmed with crimson velvet, approached her cat 
riage precipitately. ‘ Madame,’ said he, ‘the archbishop is in the 
church; he entered by the portal of the cloister; he is already 
the sanctuary ; the ceremony is about to commence !’ 

What was to be done! ‘To speak with the archbishop was 
impossible, and yet, on the revelation she was to make to him, 
pended the fate of the lovely novice. The princess drew forth 
tablets of enamelled gold, wrote a few lines therein with a pencil, 
and ordered her lacquey to make way for her through the crowd, 
conduct her with all speed to the sacristy. 


The description given of the chure h and the assemblage on th 
occasion, presents an idea of the aristocratical state of the times, a and 
of the high interest awakened by the affecting sacrifice about to take 
place. The church was bung with superb tapestry, above which 
extended a band of white damask, fringed with gold, and covered 
with armorial escutcheons. A large pennon, 


1S 


emblazoned with the 
arms and alliances of the high-born damsel, was suspended, accord- 
ing to custom, in place of the lamp of the sanctuary. The lustres, 
girandoles, and candelabras of the king had been furnished in pro 
fusion, to decorate the sacred edifice, and the pavements were all 
covered with rich carpets. 

The sanctuary presented a reverend and august assemblage 0! 
bishops, canons, and monks of various orders, Benedictines, Bernat 
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dines, Raccollets, Capuchins, and others, all in their app! ypriate robes 


and dresses. In the midst presided the Archbishop of Paris, Chris- 


topher de beaumont; surrounded by his four arch priests and his 


vicars-general. He was seated with his back against the altar. When 


his eyes were cast down, his countenance, pale and severe, 1S repre- 


sented as having been somewhat sepulchral and death-like; but the 
moment he raised his large dark, sparkling eyes, the whole became 
animated ; beaming with ardor, and expressive of energy, penetra- 
ion, and firmness. 

|" sudie » that crowded the ol ee ’ any . 

tne auaience Lia crowded as chureh, was no less liliustrious. 
’ | } . } 17 1 : 
Excepting the royal family, all that was elevated in rank and title, 
was there: never had a ceremonial of the 


Ol 


kind attracted an equal 


concourse of the high aristocracy of Par 


At leneth th > Oo! ited gates ot the choir 
] 


creaked on their hinges, 
hi and noble Abbess of De Panthe- 
ode none to resion the novi into the h 


» Ricl ie lie u, 


1ands of her aunt, the 
ery eye was turned with 
intense curiosity to gain a sight of the beautiful victim. She was 
sumptuously dressed, but her paleness and languor accorded but little 
with her brilliant attire. The Canoness de Rupelmonde conducted 
her niece to her praying desk, where, as soon as the poor girl knelt 


1k as if exhausted. Just then.a sort of murmur was 


‘ t 
yuntess (Cunoness L¢ 


ard at the lower end of the church, where the servants in livery were 
gathered. A young man was borne forth, struggling in convulsions. 
ras in the uniform of an officer of the guards of King Stanis- 
laus, Duke of Lorraine. A whisper circulated that it was the young 
Viscount De Gondrecourt, and that he was a lover of the novice. 


Almost all the youne nobles present hurried forth 


} profter him 


sympathy and assistancs 

The Archbisl op of Paris remained all this time seated before the 
altar ; his eyes cast down, his pallid countenance giving no signs of 
interest or participation in the scene around him. It was noticed 
that in one of his hands, which was covered with a violet glove, he 
grasped firmly a pair of tablets, of enamelled gold. 

The Canoness De Rupelmonde conducted her niece to the prelate 
to make her profession of self-devotion, and to utter the irrevocable 
vow. As the lovely novice knelt at his feet, the ee fixed on 
her his dark beaming eyes, with a kind but earnest expression. 
‘Sister!’ said he, in the softest and most bene oak ‘nt tone of voice, 
‘What is your age 

‘Nineteen years, Monseigneur ;’ eagerly interposed the Countess 

e Rupelmonde. 

‘You will re ply to me b ry and by, Madame,’ said the archbishop, 
drily. He then repeated his question to the novice, who replied in 
in a faltering voice, ‘Seventeen years.’ 

‘In what diocese did you take the white veil Y 

‘In the diocese of Toul.’ 

‘How!’ exclaimed the are nbishop, vehe me ntly. 

‘In the diocese of Toul? The chair of Toul is vacant! The 
Bishop of Toul died fifteen months since; and those who officiate in 
the chapter are not authorized to receive novices. Your noviciate, 


Mademoiselle, is null and void, and we cannot receive your pro- 
fession !’ 
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The archbishop rose from his chair, resumed his mitre, and took 
the crozier from the hands of an attendant. 

‘ My dear brethren,’ said he, addressing the assembly, ‘ there is no 
necessity for our examining and interrogating Madamoiselle de 


Lenoncour on the sincerity of her religious vocation. There js “4 


canonical impediment to her professing for the present; and, as to 
the future, we reserve to ourselves the consideration of the matt 
interdicting to all other ecclesiastical persons the power of acce 
her vows, under penalty of interdiction, of suspension, and of 
fication ; all which is in virtue of our metropolitan rights, contain 
in the terms of the bull cam Proximes s° ‘Adjutorium nostrum in 7 mine 
Domini !’ pursued he, chanting in a grave and solemn voice, and 
turning toward the altar to give the benediction of the holy sacrament, 

The noble auditory had that habitude of reserve, that empire, or 
rather tyranny, over all outward manifestations of internal emotions 
which be longs to high aristocratical breeding. The declaration of 
the archbishop, therefore, was received as one of the most natural 
and ordinary things in the word, and all knelt down and received th 
pontifical benediction with perfect decorum. As soon, however, as 
they were released from the self-restraint imposed by etiquette, they 
amply indemnified themselves; and nothing was talked of for a 
month, in the fashionable saloons of Paris, but the loves of the hand- 
some Viscount and the charming Henrietta; the wickedness of the 
canoness ; the active benevolence and admirable address of the Prin 
cess de Beauvau; and the great wisdom of the archbishop * who wa 
particularly extolled for his delicacy in defeating this manceuvre without 
any scandi il to the aristocr: cy, or public stigma on the name of De 
Rupe -Imonde, and without any ‘le ‘parture from pastoral gentleness, by 
adroitly seizing upon an informality, and turning it to beneficial 
account, with as much authority as charitable circ umspection. 

As to the Canoness de Rupelmonde, she was defeated at all points 
in her wicked plans against her beautiful niece. In consequence of 
the caveat of the archbishop, her superior ecclesiastic, the Abbess 
de Panthemont, formally forbade Madamoiselle de Lenoncour to 
Wesume the white veil and the dress of a noviciate, and instead of 
novice’s cell, established her in a beautiful apartment as a boarde: 
The next morning the Canoness de Rupelmonde called at the cor 
vent to take away her niece; but, to her confusion, the Abbess pro 
duced a lettre-de-cachet, which she had just received, and which 
forbade Madamoiselle to leave the convent with any other person save 
the Prince de Beauvau. 

Under the auspices and the vigilant attention of the prince, the 
whole affair was wound up in the most technical and circumstantial 
manner. The Countess de Rupelmonde, by a decree of the Grand 
Council, was divested of the guardianship of her niece. All the 
arrears of revenues, accumuiated during Madamoiselle de Lenoncour’s 
minority, were rigorously collected, the accounts scrutinized and 
adjuste a and her noble fortune placed safely and entirely in her 
hands. 

In a little while the noble personages who had been invited to the 
ceremony of taking the veil, received another invitation, on the part 
of the Countess dowager de Gondrecourt, and the Marshal Prince de 
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Beauvau, to attend the marriage of Adrien de Gondrecourt, Viscount 
ef Jean-sur-Moselle, and Henrietta de Lenoncour, Countess de 
Hevouwal,’ etc., which duly took place in the chapel of the arch- 
episcopal palace at Paris. 


So mucu for the beautiful Henrietta de Lenoncour. We will now 
draw forth a companion picture of a handsome young cavalier, who 
figured in the gay world of Paris about the same time, and concerning 
whom the ancient Marchioness writes with the lingering feeling of 


youthful romance. 


THE CHARMING LETORII 


‘A coop face is a letter of recommendation,’ says an old proverb: 
und it was never more verified than in the case of the Chevalier 
Letoriéres. He was a young gentleman of good family, but who, 
according to the Spanish phrase, had nothing but his cloak and sword, 
(capa y espada that is to say, his gentle blood and gallant bearing, to 
help him forward in the world. ‘Through the interest of an uncle, 
who was an abbé, he received a eratuitous education at a fashionable 
college, but finding the terms of stu ly too long, and the vacations too 
short, for his gay and indolent temper, he left college without saying 
a word, and launched himself upon Paris, with a light heart and still 
lighter pocket. Here he led a life to his humor. it is true, he had 
to make scanty meals, and to lodge in a garret: but what of that? 
He was his own master; free from all task or restraint. When cold 
or hungry, he sallied torth, like others of the chamelion « rder, and ban- 
queted on pure air and warm sunshine in the public walks and gar- 
dens; drove off the thoughts of a dinner, by amusing himself with 
the gay and grotesque throngs of the metropolis ; and if one of the 
poorest, was one of the merriest ventlemen upon town. W herever 
he went, his good looks, and frank, graceful demeanor, had an instant 
and magical effect in securing favor. ‘There was but one word to 
express his fascinating powers ; he was ‘ charming.’ 

Instances are given of the effect of his winning qualities upon 


I 


minds of coarse, ordinary mould. He had once taken shelter from a 


heavy shower undera gate-way. A hackney coachman, who was 


passing by, pulled up, and asked him if he wished a cast in his car- 


riage. Letoriéres declined, with a melancholy and dubious shake 
of the head. The coachman regarded him wistfully, repeated his 
solicitations, and wished to know what place he was going to. ‘To 
the Palace of Justice, to walk in the galleries; but 1 will wait here 
until the rain is over.’ 

‘And why so !’ inquired the coachman, pertinaciously. 

‘Because I’ve no money; do let me be quiet.’ 

The coachman jumped down, and opening the door of his car- 
riage, ‘It shall never be said,’ cried he, ‘ that | left so charming a 
young gentleman to weary himself, and catch cold, merely for the 
sake of twenty-four sous.’ 

Arrived at the Palace of Justice, he stopped before the saloon of 
a famous restaurateur, opened the door of the carriage, and taking 
off his hat very respectfully, begged the youth to accept of a Louis- 
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d’o1 ‘You will meet with some young gentlemen within,’ sai 


. 1 1 ’ r , : 
‘with whom vou may wish tot ike a hand at cards. The numbe 


my coach is 144. You can find me out, and repay me whenever \ 


ple ase.’ 

The worthy Jehu was some years afterward made coachmap } 
the Princess Sophia, of France, through the recommendation of 
handsome youth he had so generously obliged. 

Anothe1 instances in point 1s vlven with respect to his tailor. f 
whom he owed four hundred livres. The tailor had repeate 


1 1" “11 } 
dunned him, but was always put off with the best grace in the y 


The wife of the tailor urged ber husband to assume a harsher t 
He replied that he could not find it in his heart to speak rough 
so charming a young gentleman. 

‘I’ve no patience with such want of spirit!’ cried the wife ; 
have not the courage to show your teeth : but | *m voing out to get 
change for this note of a hundred crowns; before | come home, | 
seek this ‘charming’ youth myself, and see whether he has the pow 
tocharm me. lL’ll warrant he won't be able to put me off with fin 


looks and fine speech 


When she returned home, however, she wore quite a different asp ; 

‘ Well,’ said her husband, ‘ how much have you received from the 
‘ charming young man /’ 

‘Let me alone!’ replied the wife: ‘I found him playing on th 
guitar, and he locked so handsome, and was so amiable and genteel! 
that I had not the heart to trouble him.’ 

‘And the change for the hundred crown note ( said the tailor. 

The wife hesitated a moment: ‘ Faith,’ cried she, ‘you'll have t 
add the amount to your next bill against him. The poor you 
gentleman had such a’melancholy air, that — I know not how it was 
but — I left the hundred crowns on his mantle-piece in spite of him!’ 

The captivating looks and manners of Letoriéres made his way with 
equal facility in the great world. His high connexions entitled him 
to presentation at court, but some questions arose about the sufli 
Giency ot his proots of nobility : whereupon the king, who had seen 
him walking in the gardens of Versailles, and been charmed with 
his appearance, put an end to all demurs of etiquette, by making him 
a Viscount. 

The same kind of fascination is said to have attended him through- 
out his career. He succeeded in various difficult family suits on 
questions of honors and privileges ; he had merely to appear in court, 
to dispose the judges in his favor. He at length became so popular, 
that on one occasion, when he appeared at the theatre on recovering 
from a wound received in a duel, the audience applauded him on his 
entrance. Nothing, it is said, could have been in more perfect go 1 
taste and high breeding, than his conduct on this occasion. When 
he heard the applause, he rose in his box, stepped forward, and sur 
veyed both sides of the house, as if he could not believe that it was 
himself they were treating like a favorite actor, or a prince of the 
blood. 

His success with the fair sex may easily be presumed; but he h id 
too much honor and sensibility to render his intercourse with them a 
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eries of cold gallantries and heartless triumphs In the course of 
his attendance upon court, where he hi 1 a post of } ono! about the 
ing, he fell deeply in love with the beautiful Princess Julia, of Savoy 
‘arignan. She was young, tender, and simple-hearted, and returned 
iis love with equal fervor. Her fan tly k the alarm at this attach 
ment, and procured an ordet he should inhabit the Abbey of 
Montmartre, where she was treated with all befitting delicacy and dis- 
tinction, but not permitted to go beyond the convent w ills. The 


lovers found means to correspon One of their letters was inter- 


i 
\ duel was the conseq ue nce, With one ot the hery relations ot the 


I 
cepted, and it is even hinted that a plan of elopement was discovered. 


1 


princess. Letoriéres received two sword-thrusts in his right side. 


His wounds were serious, yet after two or three days’ confinement, 


he could not resist his imp itience to see the prin ess. He succeeded 


in scaling the walls of the abbey, and obtaining an interview in an 
are ide leading to the cloiste l of the cemetery. The interview of the 
lovers was long and tender. They exchanged vows of eternal fidelity, 
and flattered themselves with | opes of tuture happiness, which they 
were never to realize. \fter repeated farewells, the princess réen- 
tered the convent, never again to behold the charming Letoriéres. 
On the following morning, his corpse was found stiff and cold on the 
pavement of the cloister ! 

It would seem that the wounds of the unfortunate youth had been 
réopened by his efforts to get over the wall; that he had refrained 
from calling assistance, lest he should expose the princess, and that 
he had bled to death, without any one to aid him. or to close his 


dying eyes. 


Wirnu these romances of real life, drawn from what profess to be 


authentic memoirs, and characteristic of aristocratical l’'rench life, 
during the early part of the last century, I shall for the present, Mr. 


Editor, take my leave. Yours, etc., ei 


PERFUMES mort 

And gaudier « 

Than hover round 

Than the pal 

Y et, culled fror 

With this thy 

Preferred o'er all rd 

That rests upon the ivory of thy neck 

These simple flowers what secret charm endears 
Ah, if it be so pure, so neat, they seem, 

Bathed in the dew of Morning’s costliest tears, 
Or tinged with Evening’s last declining beam ; 
So may’st thou emulate their virgin art, 

Please every eye, and livein every heart. 
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belong to us to qualify praise that comes from thé 
| by the genial influences of such delicious recreation 


sfavor that is not warranted by truth : but O, entire ge- 
' 


vast and increasing host of countless tribes of the Tes 


l eyes, and cautiously-emerging heads, and variegated necks, w 

at this moment to be surrounded in myriads on our call — it 

ld almost exclusively apply these laudatory words; 

captivating limbs, deserve indeed to be chanted in songs 
' 


man! But your males —it is our sense of duty that ex 


painful declaration — unless in extreme youth, are hard, impracticable 


ch, and desperately dry; in this respect resembling too closely the moral and the 
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rsof our own exalted race; so that we know not whether t 


4 punishment so severe, as to waste the effort 


ory carcass of one of your old Bulls! Ev 
youth of his own sex, fades before t! 


a glance, by its 


cherished throu rh culinary artinto a delusive and 
claret and the revivifying force of sherry ! 
1unter, and especially to the cook, we would em- 


hom we here dismiss, AVOID BULL TER 


1 


leration of the next remark that we have to 
ts learned author has omitted to instruct the un 


precious offerings of nature, in what manner, or by what rule, 
id and worse than valueless encumberer of the soil and of the 


1e individuals who can charm his board and fascinate his guests. 
t should be known, that by oft-repeated hybernation, by bur- 


after year, and by incidental collision and friction, the con- 


llain bicome gradually less and 


less well-defined, 
t comparatively smooth, and almost entirely effaced. Again, 
ral cares and anxieties of life, or from some other cause, 


and more convex and spherical about the shoulders; and 


yuurbé Frenchmen who never die; that are 


Sac, ina coat of the light naginable blue 


hoes, their toes turned out, that can now never again turn in, 
at eighty-four. 


r'here are also a rigidity and adryness in the coat- 
at the same time that it hangs ina flaccid state about them, ‘a 


nk shanks; and various other indications, that need not 


1eans of which, although the unpractised eye of the 
ved, old fellows know each other all the world over. 


to offer to the author in other respects. The work is well 


ites must have gratified even his own expectation and 
< forward with pleasure to the time, when, in noticing some subse- 


ig of the rusto 


n which the Doctor shall portray our favorite with somethin 
makes us in love with his unworthy chubb, it will 


n the work, to furnish a recipe for the cookery of a 


all Paris at defiance, and the world self at fault. 


PLE, OR PoRTRAITS OF THE ENGLISH London overt Tyas. 
EY AND PUTNAM. 


} 


ve of this very clever publication reached us by the last steam-packet. 
maintained unflaggingly. The illustrations of the 


‘Bum-boat Woman,’ the ‘Pawnbroker,’ and the 


The last-mentioned sketch is capital, and the letter-press illustration 


such ‘physicians’ as this illustrious subject, with his quackery and hy- 


the men whom Swirt contends should withhold their judgments of 


ame r ason that butchers are not permitted to be jurors upon life and 


i 


} 


ung style of Dr. Dippam’s pill advertisement 


iich-sounding 


| do honor to the a or of ‘A Tribute to the Memory of FitzavcGx Smitn.’ He 
ns th reader, that ‘un versal correspondence to the charac teristics olf veracity 


only sure mark of truth; hence a trial of the pills is earnestly solicited from all 


hose who are laboring under any of those diversified ailments which obnubilate the 


‘existence!’ The ‘ position and corollary under notice’ are scarcely of 





KnOoWND, 
author's 


ces of 


adventures, many years ag 
‘hes of French society, and 


tvance of forms connecte 


' 
family; together with numerous epis 


ontrasts of character, manners, or cust 
ly exhibited, and as fresh and racy as if ! 
r himself. Governor Cass, althoug! 
ty, and evident 
Americar lif the wes 


reminiscel sto, that 


ures ain 


Piled leaves of the west, 


s own green forest land.’ 


hich would hs 1, —— ‘ 
1 which woul lave veen enhanced were 


yur author has seen proper, in an appropriate vi 
les upon a class of English travellers, who hav 


excursions, and the subject of their books. T 


ard, and re ad’ of the kingly usages, domestic 1 


mother people, may be taken as an ample set 
worst travelling book-makers that Eng! 


oiant 


s something irresistibly ludicr 


iudicrous, to a 1 


down. Alluding to a remark of Br 


hould be keepers of dogs, even th 


tho 


Cass mentions, that a peer ol England, a 


sty’s hounds; another nobleman 


I 


s a leather-breeches maker to 


ved may prove a sinecure ! 
added, that the n f Her M ijesty’s Tape office, and Cu 
Sealing-Wax Department,’ has but little 
holders ‘Purveyor of Asses’ Milk to the Royal Family,’ and the ‘ Be 
stroyer to Her Majesty!’ But what will our parvenu imitators of 
id to be ‘an English custom, 
their meat, than use a knifi 
formed, on the authority of one so likely to be familiar with the usage du 
at Paris, that ‘the 


’ . . 
reason to look down upon his fe 


eve ry +} 
or a ‘French custom’ — who would sooner 


n conveying it to their mouths — say, when tl 


ney 


monde 
American minister nife is used in the best company in I 
And now that tooth-picks, in defiance of the anathemas of CuesterRrie.p, th 
elegantiarum of his day, are as regularly placed beside the plate of each Eng! 
as the knife, fork, and spoon, and as regularly used, we shalllook to see a d 


, or an enhanced liveliness in the Americt 


these useful instruments from abroad 
market. Seriously, however, we mnay hope that the plain good sense of an A 


gentleman, like Governor Cass, possessing the very best opportunities of ol 
and 


r\ 
serTy 


judgment, will not be without its effect, in such trivial matters, upon the less 
tional and self-respectful of 


$s countrymen. 





ur anon 


1 private note to tle 
as above, assume 


OXce pt on, 


vut Wrst m’s counte rs, W 
rculation sent, 
imits to the capit al 


wealth they represent.’ 


author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ may well 
many things in CARLYLE’s styl 
‘would desire led; yet nay be questioned whether 
Germanized intellect — any material change would not lose us much 
tant to part with. There are some things in the ‘French Revol 
‘Miscellanies’ of our author, which we are in doubt wheth« 
|, though we are sure they are one or the other. As wit is 


it a very narrow boundary between the utmost « 


sallies of frenzy. When Micron talks of ‘ visible darkness,’ of ‘ pro- 


¢ ¢ 


nature,’ of ‘death that lives,’ and ‘life that dies,’ one feels that he 


ast verge of propriety, and is apt to doubt whether or no he has not 
» when Pore supposes Newron to be shown by angels, asa monkey is by 


taste is as much in doubt about his propriety, as his judgment is about that 


hy} ar =_— 


Yet these and a few kindred blemishes are not enough, we may believe, 


the eyes of ‘C. F.,’ ustify the ‘extirpation from our literature’ of such 

rsas Mitron and Pore. A new work from Mr. Cartyte’s pen, now lying before 

ind a few notes upon the English edition of his ‘French Revolution,’ made some 
ynths since, will afford the nucleus for a brief exposition of ‘C Artyte-1sm,’ which it 


ped may have an interest for the general reader, as ws ll as for our dissent ng corres- 


lume entitled ‘Cuartism,’ ofan hundred pages and upward, by Mr. Carty e, 


n issued from the press of Messrs. LirrLe anp Brown, Boston. It 
t 


} 


int motto, ‘It never smokes, but there is a fire,’ and its tendency is to 


are causes at work among the over-wrought population of Great 


st result in some substantial relief to the lower orders of society; to 


l ling for ¢ man-like | lace and re lati mina world where the Vy see themse lve S 
S> => 


One chapter is especially devoted to the ‘ finest peasantry in the world; 
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Crowds of m ible darken all our towns. The wild Milesian 
ingenuity, restlessness, unr misery and mockery, salute you on all bighways a 
The Eng) sh coachin e whiris pa t, lashes the Milesi in with his wh p, curses hi 


tongue; the Milesian } jing out his hat to beg He is the sorest evil th 


features 


lis country 
with. In his rags and laug avagery, he is there to undertake all work that can he 
mere strengt ) and ] ; for wages that will purchase him potatoes He nee 
for condim he lodg lis lin any pighutch or doghutch, roosts in outhouses 
a suit of tatters ye ff and « which is said to be a difficult operation, transa 
in fest nd t gh tid e calendar.’ 
ble to find work, is perhaps the saddest sight 
Burns expresses feelingly what thoughts it gave 
» toil, that he might be fed and sheltered That he 
vorkers of the planet which is his The 
lling to work, but in ge ood and shelter un requital ; ithing this two footed 
seck for, to solicit occasionally vain. He is nobody’s two-footed worker; he is 1 
body's slave. And yet he isa two footed worker; it is currently reported there ‘ 
soul in him, seat down out of heaven into the earth; and one behbolds him seekiy 
Nay, what will a wise legislature say, if it turn out that be cannot find it?’ 

A government and guidance of white European men, which has issued in perennia 
potatoes to the third man extant, ight to drop a Veil over its face, and walk out of 
conduct of proper officers; saying no word; expecting now of a surety sentence eithe 
or die. Allmen, we must repeat, were made by God, and have immortal souls in them. The 
potatoe is of the self-same stuff as the superfinest lord lieutenant. Not an individual Sa 


human scarescrow but had a life given him out of heaven, with eternities depending 


ence and no second time. With immensities in him, over him, and around him; with feelir 
a Shakspeare’s speech would not utter; with desires illimitable as the Autocrat’s of all 
sias Him various thrice-honored persons, things and institutioas have long been t« 
been guiding, governing ; and itis to perpetual scarcity of third-rate potatoes, ar d to wl 
thereon, that he has been taught and guided. Figure thyself, O high-minded, clear head 
burnished reader, clapt by enchantment into the torn coat and waste hunger-lair of th 
devouriug brother man 


In some satirical remarks upon the new Poor Law, and its practical effect 
millions who grind at the wheel of skilless labor; the menial hewers of w 


drawers of water; we find the following 
‘English commerce stretches its fibres over the whole earth; sensitive literally, nay, qui 
in convulsion, to the farthest influences of the earth. ‘The huge demon of Mechanism sn 
thunders, panting at his great task, in all sections of English land ; changing his shape like 
Proteus; and infallibly at every change of shape, oversetting whole multitudes of work! 
as if with the waving of his shadow from afar, hurling them asunder, this way and that 
crowded march and course of work or traffic; so that the wisest no longer knows his w! 
With an Ireland pouring daily in on us, in these circumstances ; deluging us down to its 0 
confusion, outward and inward, it seems a crnel mockery to tell poor drudges that thei 
isimproving. + + + The master of horses, when the summer labor is done, has tot 
horses through the winter. If he said to his horses: ‘ Quadrupeds, | have no longer w 
you, but work exists abundantly over the world; are you ignorant (or must I read yor } 
economy lectures) that the steam-engine always in the long run creates additional work 
ways are forming in one quarter of this earth, canals in another, much cartage is want 
where in Europe, Asia, Africa or America, doubt it not, ye will find cartage: go and seek cart 
and good go with you!’ They, with protrusive upper lip, snort dubious; signifying that ku 
Asia, Africa and America, lie somewhat out of their beat; that what cartage may be wanted 
is nottoowell knowntothem. They can findxnocartage. Theygallop distracted along highwat 
all fenced in to the right and to the left; finally, under pains of hunger, they take to leaping ft 
eating foreign property, and —we know the rest, Ah, it is not a joyful mirth, it is sadder 
tears, the laugh humanity is forced to, at laissez-faire applied to poor peasants, in a world lil 


Europe of the year 1839!’ 


This striking passage will remind the reader of Sipney Smirn’s exposition 
Edinburgh Review, of the wisdom of the pauper system, which furnished to t! 
tute the pleasant alternative of grinding corn by tread-mill power, or going without ! 
* You are free as ai 


says the superintendent of the Poor-House; ‘only it is my « 
to inform you, as you have no money of your own, that the disposition to eat and dr 
which you have allowed you sometimes feel, and upon which I do not mean to 
degree of censure, cannot possibly be gratified, save by employing your abundant 
upon this ingenious machine. It has its inconveniences, I must admit; but ba 
these a 


gainst the total want of meat and drink, and decide for yourself. Y¢ 


perfect liberty to make your choice, and I by no means wish to influence your judgm 


‘Give every man what is his,’ says our author, ‘the accurate price of what he has 
and been, and no man shallany more complain, neither shall the earth suffer any 
He would have the people educated ; he would impart the gift of thinking to those w 





> re 
f,dilors Tal 


ro] es, Wie 


hire coal-stratur 


world. Wat 


Manchester, or ) ym I f t fiv by he « ck: t 


i mulls, bike ousand spools 


set humming there l » il t well l is 1 Niagara, ol 


spinning istue man over nat 


paupers will needs decline in multitude. It is a secret known to 


unary crevices, afflict with continual mewing, arm, and going oft of 


and your *« geab! borers’ disappear, and cease from the establishment A st:ll briefer 


14 ' ' > 
thod is that of ar f laps even a milder, wuere otherwise permissivie. Rats and pau 


rs Can ve abolish 


‘ ] } : ] ‘ } ] 
Chartism has been suppressed, as should 


of resistance to oppression is still strong in the hearts of the in 


social inequality, the magnificence of the privileged orders 





prowling 


: ? 
into that grand maélstri 


observe how old Lavunwnay sits 


powd r magazine, like old Roman Ser 


Bastile, ‘long-lasting, grim with a t 
thoroughfares, and mark how 
the streets, v« 


barrel-barricades, at each of 
yw-sills and upper rooms. Hav: 


ye weak old women, to pour it and dash it on R 
arms; your shrill curses along with it w 

ile, with thew ‘metal storm-voice,’ booming « 
ven up to anarchy and rude commotion. The pan 


owe behold? ‘Carts go along through the streets 


1 1] ] 1 1 1 , J , 
l-mell; limbs sticking up: seest thou that cold hand 


Le 


. } i} . ~— . : eall } ° 
( i Hre 1é? corpses, ] l yell w palene . tn 


pene 1 toward Heaven, as if in dumb prayer, in expostulation d 


Take pity on the Sons of Men! 


} 
But observe the distance of this picture 


artist: ‘O evening sun « y! how at thi ur thy beams fall sl 


umid peaceful woody fields ; on ships far out on the silent m 
; , 


+} 


sublime and changetu ! ; le transition annexed: 


the May su nn ut, the May evening fades; an 


> all 


lay in danger:’ But 


‘ Death is now clutching at his heart-strings ; unlooked for, inexorable! Yes, poor Louis! De 
has found thee No pala e walls or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries, or gilt buckram of stiffest ¢ 
monial, could keep him out; but he is here, here at thy very life breath, and will ext 
Thou, whose whole existence, hitherto, was a chimera and a scenic show, at length becomest a realit 
sumptuous Versailles burst asunder, like a dream, into void Immensity. Time is done, a1 
scaffoldiug of Time falls, wrecked with hideous clangor, round thy soul: the pale kingdor 
PEN 5 there must thou enter, naked, all unking’d, and await what is appointed thee I 


man! there as thou turnest, in dull agony, on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine 


Such isthe style of TuomasCarty_e, but not that of his feeble imitators; and w 


permission of ‘C. F.,’ we w leave the reader to decide whether writings like 
should be ‘ rigidly exterminated, root and branch, from our literature,’ or cherish 


their superabundance of internal good over all external blemishes. 





and Comme 
KERBOCKER, and 


ty as we could command, | 


t 
: i 


Vir. Weps 


Editor, from ] 
sw Irvine, whol am 


nternationa 


uly, NoTHine! 


work, he is entitled to his 
his prop rty, and if 
e, as the native 


reiener, than 


8. he only objection that 


against th f law, is one which is too absurd to be rea- 
moment. Ey van fi it is contemptible, when he hears it stated 


<a ; 
rv man while he ts statin . We hope in nex to be enabled 
issage of this: 


THE ST . " r | ! 1 it. \ I] accept our 
1as favored us w tl joined ‘y interesting nunication, The 
} 


public journals, hich 1 , has lately been widely circulated 


rs of thel 


R. 

I have observed a paragray h in the public journ als, containing a ‘ striking iccount 

scent death of an English actor, named PaLmer, while performing upon the stage, at one of 
on theatres.’ The story is but arevival of a melancholy circumstunce which occurred ut 
heatre, many years before you, Sir, were born, and of which the father of the present 

in that town, was an eye-witness. I have often heard him give the details of the occur 

, which were substantially as follow. One evening, | think in July, 1798, he accompanied a 
to the principal theatre in Liverpool, to enjoy the play of ‘ The Stranger,’ the prominent 
r of which was to be sustained by a Mr. Patmek, an actor of distinguished talents and 
In the first two acts, he personated the character of the ‘ Stranger’ with excellent judg- 
effect. Among the audience was the Right Hon. Georce Cannine, with his young and 
wife, to whom he had but just been married, and whose grace and beauty my father was for 
nt admiring, when afriend touched his arm, and called his attention to the ‘* Stranger'’s’ 


and almost terrific description of his false friends. Suddenly the actor’s v e seemed to 


and at the end of his speech, he struck head with great force, and then crossed the 


ige. The two short speeches which succeed, he pronounced rather faintly, but not more so than 


eared natural, under the circumstances, to the character. After the question by ‘ Baron Steip 

‘ Why did you not keep your children ? — they might have amused you in many adreary hour 
Mr. PaumMer turned to reply, and for a prolonged space, paused, as if waiting for the prompter to 
e him the word, and then reached out his hand, as if to seize that of ‘ Steinfort;’ but it dropped 





‘sndlong, but cr 


breathed 
han a stu 


bul « 


manager oO W 
The plercing shrieks of the 
| intelligence, were mournful in the extre) 


and the audience, forming themselves 


‘ square upon which the theatre was situ 
Mr. Patmer had been called, but a little whil 
ilovely wife and a favorite son; and from thatt 


l even once or twi expressed toatriend a ! 


| 
yrave and it was tl pinion OLLW 


usness, that he died, without a phy 
ie facts in relation to this remark 
most implicit reliance. My 
ad with imposing solemnities 
» miles distant from Liverpo 
ginasolid rock. A stouew 
leever uttered by the unhappy 


The opening pay 


sition of the very 
LING, a young German 


on 


author is concerned, 
He shows, conclusively, : 
etaphysical reputation ups 
ished by aGerman youth, w 
rence to Maasz, another German writer, from w 


hadily 


proved to have ‘stolen 
! 
ch-vaunted chapters, would seen nd 


, and pillaged at random from 


veaving a crown for his own | 
-) forest of German literature.’ 7 
of CoLeripGe’s writings that will longes 


yns of nature, his simpler records of the affections, : 


nation, will live, and be gratefully cherish: 


that clittered in the e 


r nay rem 


ERIDGE S Warmest admirers, and 


most cordia 


11S hav iW Once b en a cl rgyinan, ing ured: *CHAR 


I never heard you do any thing else? answ 


h owed its origin to a candor and frankness th 
rers and enthusiastic ¢ ulog sts would have 
+} a bail a) eal 
1OS iong me apuys 41 taiKkinges 
e filaments, clinging to every casual o 
n the broken rays of an incohere1 
ertain his hearers, and to the effect of w 


less eminent than himself, we have het 


; 
occasionally been satirized, and sometimes by 
which accompanies the ‘Pschylogical C 

is among the most characteristic and feli 


auditor quite willing to confess that the 


i 
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e bur ts open, the j ‘ 4 : 
ng some oi e bitter . 


s or skin of the 
ther Kinds: thay require and attention, fo 
to twelve times during fi 


- vars; Which is the 
perfe¢ eee 


to three hu 


ered as never 


"will even sip 


' 


he Moselle wi 


s opene | 





da letter fr 


Shall l breathe 


f these 


' 


i y i rom me a small pecuniary accommo 
yetl would se : im 1 I say ! 


ich is woman's nature. | 
beautifully says but y 


i will already have anticipated the sentiment. Is it not sweet 
‘It was in this city, llowed | ! 
' 


ecollection that I met him first, and assured! 
appiness be recor ther se rubbers, with their three 
red tablets of ial bras | 


ivs held 


and-sixpenny ] 


an honor generally two. On that 





i their counsels, 


L ul o me through 


ght go amiss, and th ‘ld frown 
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i records f manuscript journal of the memorable campa 
Col. Georce R, Crark captured Vincennes from Governor Hamitron. ‘1 
ed with this successful exploit, and which we remember to have once h¢ 
rated by a nea tive, ve scarcely their parallel for 7 lence, and deter 


4 A ‘ a 
al y infront; w I und! and seventy American a Creole so 
famus i] irm ( mel Crark, acting the victor instead of 
st sent to the British commander of a well supplied and strong! y-fortific 
' following laconic lett Previously, however, it should be premised, he ha 
1 communication to the i tants of Post- Vincennes, informing them ‘of hisd 
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Mr. KEAN, on the contrary, gav' 
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gentleman. Very cord e desire for Mr. Witson a pleasant v 
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Che Sirteenth Volume of the Bnickervocker Magasine 


Witz be issur 


t 


1 on the first day of July next. The reputationof the work is now such, that n 
irther is deemed necessary to be said, than that its character will be enhanced by every addit 
neans within the power of its conductors. Numbe ring among its contributors ail the more p 
writers of our own ¢ vith several of the most distinguished from abroad; pr 
rally embellished with fine i 


eugravings on steel; and ear 


country ; it has received au increase so constant, and ac quit 


t is confidently believed, are every where kuewn and 
tion to the regular ‘Crayon Papers’ of Mr. Irving 


corps of contributors, the new v« 


*, that its merits I 


ap) 
, and the favors of its unpre: 


lume of the KNICKERBOCKER will contain articles from th 
f Mr. Dickens, or ‘ Boz,’ F. G. Hatuteck, Ese., Mrs. ‘Mary 


CLAVeRs,’ author of ‘A New H 
Mise Mirrorp, G. W.Greene, I 


q., the American Consul at Rome, and others whose disti: 
tale will ac lew attraction to the work. 


A worn To DeLinquent Reavers. The unflagging labors, and large cash outlays, necess 


to the successful conduct of a Magazine like the Knickereocker, should be rewarded by pr 


payment on the part of its readers. Prohibited by a post-office haw from sending bills in the 1 
bers, we take this method of calling on every delinquent reader to do us the simPpLe Just 
render us the guid pro quo Which we have earned by incessant and often disheartening labors, f 


their monthly amusement and gratification 


be 


The new volume of the KNICKERBOCKER Will in no cas 


continued to those subscribers whose delinquency is of such a character as to induce the be 
that the reading of the 


work, and not the paying for it, is their chief rule of right and of act 


NattonaL Acapemy or Design, — The exhibition of pictures at the National Academy of 
18 toremain open, as we 


Des 
learn, until some time in July. Having found leisure but for a casual st 


through the apartments, we shall reserve for our next aumber a notice, somewhat in detail, of t 


exhibition; a collection which 


by 


, While it contains several wretched daubs, is nevertheless e 
many beautiful pictures from the pencils of our most eminent 


rt 


painters, and by a large 
very créditable efforts, from the hands of our young and improving artists. 








